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THE 
Matrimonial Preceptor. 
NMU BER I. 
Nunc ſcio quid fit RAMox . Virgil. 
Now know I what is LOVE. WIE 
HOUGH the danger of diſappoint- 
ment is always in proportion to the 
height of expectation, yet I now claim 
the attention of the ladies, and profeſs to 
teach an art by which all may obtain what has hi- 
therto been deemed the prerogative of a few ; an 
art by which their predominant paſſion may be gra- 
tified, and their conqueſt not only extended but le. 
cured; the art of being Pretty.“ 
Bur though my ſubject may intereſt the ladies, 
it may, perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, 
who have long ſince determined, that Beauty ought 
rather to be deſpiſed than deſired; that, like 
ſtrength, it is a mere natural excellence, the effect 
of cauſes wholly out of our power, and not intend» 
ed either as the pledge of happineſs or the ditiaction 
8 merit. 
To theſe gentlemen. I ſhall remark, that Hoary 
is among thoſe qualities which no effort of human 
wit could ever bring into contempt: it is, there- 
fore, to be wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty was in 


ſome degree dependant upon Sentiment and 
. that ſo high a privilege might not 
B 
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be poſſeſſed by the unworthy, and that human 


reaſon might no longer ſuffer the mortification of 
thoſe who are compelled to adore an idol, which 
differs from a ſtone or a log only by the {kill of 
the artificer : and if they cannot themſelves be- 
hold beauty with indifference, they muſt, ſurely, 
approve an attempt to ſhew that it merits their 
regard. 

I SHALL, however, pr incipally conſider that ſpe- 
cies of beauty which is expreſſed in the counte- 


nance; for this alone is peculiar to human beings, ' 


and is not leſs complicated than their nature. In 
the countenance there are but two requiſites to per- 


fect Beauty, which are only produced by external 


.cauſes, colour and proportion: and it will appear 
that even in common eſtimation theſe are not the 
chief; but that though there may be beauty with- 
out them, yet there cannot be beauty without ſome- 
thing more. 

TRE fineſt features, ranged in the moſt exact 
ſymmetry, and heightened by the moſt blooming 
complexion, muſt be animated before they can 
ſtrike; and when they are animated, will generally 
excite the ſame paſſions which they expreſs. If they 
are fixed in the dead calm of inſenſibility, they will 
be examined without emotion; and if they do not 
expreſs kindneſs, they will be beheld without love. 
Looks of contempt, diſdain, or malevolence, will 
be reflected, as from a mirrour, by every counte- 
nance on V which they are turned, and it a wanton 
aſpe& excites deſire, it is but like that of a ſavage 
Ke his prey, which cannot be gratifted without the 
deſtruction of its object. 

AMONG particular graces the dimple has always 
been allowed the pre-eminence, and the reaſon is 
evident; dimples are produced by a (mile, and a 


{mile is an expreſſion of COMPIACENCY : ſo the 
contraction 
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contraction of the brows into a frown, as it is an 
indication of a contrary temper, has always been 


| deemed a capital defect. 


THE lover is generally at a loſs to define the 
beauty by which his paſſion was ſuddenly and ir- 
reſiſtibly determined to a particular object; but 
this could never happen, if it depended upon any 
known rule or proportion, upon the ſhape or the 
diſpoſition of features, or the colour of the ſkin : 
he rells you that it is ſomething which he cannot 
fully expreſs, ſomething not fixed in any feature 
but diffuſed over all; he calls it a ſweetneſs, a 
ſoftneſs, a placid ſenſibility, or gives it ſome other 
appellation which connects beauty with ſentiment, 
and expreſſes a charm which is not peculiar to 
any ſet of features, but is perhaps poſlible to 
all. | 
TH1s beauty, however, does not always conſiſt 
in ſmiles, but varies as expreſſions of meekneſs 
and kindneſs vary with their objects: it is ex- 


_ tremely forcible in the ſilent complaint of patient 


ſufferance, the tender ſollicitude of friendſhip, and 
the glow of filial obedience; and in tears, whe- 
ther of joy, of pity, or of grief, it is almoſt ir- 


reſiſtible. 


Tris is the charm which captivates without the 
aid of nature, and without which her utmoſt boun- 
ty is ineffectual. But it cannot be aſſumed as a 
maſk to conceal inſenſibility or malevolence; it 
muſt be the genuine effect of correſponding ſen- 
timents, or it will impreſs upon the countenance 
a new and more diſguſting deformity, Affecta- 
tion: it will produce the grin, the ſimper, the 
ſtare, the languiſh, the pout, and innumerable 
other grimaces, that render folly ridiculous, and 
change pity to contempt. By ſome, indeed, this 
ipecies of hypocriſy has been practiſed with ſuch 
i | „ {kill 


— cates anos 
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fill as to deceive ſuperficial obſervers, though it 
can deceive even thele but for a moment. Looks 
which do not correſpond with th heart, cannot be 
aſſumed without labour, nor continued without 
pain; the motive to relinquiſh them, muſt, there- 
fore, ſoon preponderate, and the aſpect and apparel 
of the viſit will be laid by together; the ſmiles and 
the languiſhments of art will vaniſh ; and the fierce- 
neſs of rage, or the gloom of diſcontent, will 
either obſcure or deſtroy all the elegance of ſymme- 
ty and complexion, 

Tres artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretched a 
ſubſtitute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the 
{mear of paint for the bluſhes of health: it is not 
only equally tranſient, and equally liable to de- 
tection ; but as paint leaves the countenance yet 
more withered and ghaſtly, the paſſions burſt out 
with more violence after reſtraint, the features be- 
come more diſtorted, and excite more determined 
averſion. | 

BEaUTY, therefore, depends principally upon 
the mind, and conſequently may be influenced bj 
education. It has been remarked, that the predo- 
minant paſſion may generally be diſcovered in the 
countenance ; becauſe the muſcles by which it is 
expreſſed, being almoſt perpetually = contracted, 
loſe their tone, and never totally relax ; * ſo that 
the expreſſion remains, when the paſſion is ſuſ- 
pended : thus an angry, a diſdainful, a ſubtil, or 
'a ſufpicious temper, is diſplayed in characters that 
are almoſt univerſally underſtood. It is equally 
true of the pleaſing and the ſofter paſiions, that 
they leave their ſignatures upon the countenance 
when they ceaſe to act: the prevalence of theſe 

aſſions, therefore, produces a mechanical effect 

upon the aſpect, and gives a turn and caſt to the 
features, which make à more favourable and eb 
. cible 
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cible impreſſion upon the mind of others, than any 
charm produced by mere external cauſes. | 
NerTHER does the beauty which depends upon 
temper and ſentiment equally endanger the poſ- 
ſeſſor: © It is” to uſe an eaſtern metaphor, ** like 
« the towers of a city, not only an ornament 
„ but a defence:” if it excites deſire, it at once 
controuls and refines it: it repreſſes with awe, it 
ſoftens with delicacy, and. it wins to imitation, 
The love of reaſon and of virtue is mingled with 
the love of beauty; becauſe this beauty is little 
more than the emanation of intellectual excellence, 
which is not an object of corporeal appetite. As 
it excites a purer paſſion, it alſo more forcibly en- 
gages to fidelity: every man finds himſelf more 
powerfully reſtrained from giving pain to goodneſs, 
than to beauty; and every look of a countenance in 
which they are blended, in which beauty is the ex- 
preſſion of goodneſs, is a filent reproach of the firſt 
irregular with; and the purpoſe immediately ap- 
pears to be diſingenuons and cruel, by which the 
tender hope of incffable affection would be diſap- 
pointed, the placid confidence of unſuſpecting ſim- 
plicity abuſed, and the peace even of virtue en- 
dangered by the moſt ſordid infidelity, and the 


breach of the ſtrongeſt obligations. 


Bor the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh. 


When the factitious beauty has laid by her ſmiles, 


when the luſtre of her eyes and the bloom of her 
cheeks have loſt their influence with their novel- 


ty; what remains but a tyrant diveſted of power, 


who will never be ſeen without a mixture of in- 
dignation and diſdain? The only deſire which 


this object could gratify, will be transferred to 


another, nor only without reluctance but with 
triumph. As reſentment will ſucceed to diſap- 
A ; Point- 
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pointment, a deſire to mortify will ſucceed to a 
deſire to pleaſe; and the huſband may be urged 
to ſolicit a miſtreſs, merely by the remembrance of 
the beauty of his wife, which laſted only till ſhe 
was known. | 
LET it, therefore, be remembered, that none can 
be diſciples of the Graces, but in the ſchool of Vir- 
tne; and that thoſe who wiſh to be Lovely, muſt 
learn early to be Good. | | 


VCC 
NUMBER II. 


Sic viſum Veneri, cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos ſubjuga ahenea 
Szwo mittere cum joco. Hor. 


In brazen yokes thus Venus binds 

IIl- coupled forms and jarring minds, 

And gaily cruel joys to. ſee 

The reſtleſs lovers diſagree. Logie. 


To the Adventurer. 


SIR, 

HERE are ſome ſubjets upon which a 

man is better qualified to write, by having 
lived in the world than in a ſtudy; and many of 
theſe are of the higheſt importance. Of the in- 
felicities of matrimony I have been often a ſpec- 
tator ; and of ſome of them I think I have diſco- 
vered the cauſe, though I have never entered into 
a philoſophical inquiry concerning the nature of 
the paſſions, or the power of reaſon. The facts 
from which I have derived my knowledge, I ſhall 


ſtate | 
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2. 
A ſtate with as much perſpicuity as I can, and leave 
d others to make what inferences they pleaſe. 
f FLIPPAN TA, a young coquet, whoſe love of 
le the faſhionable follies was perpetually diſappointed 
by the ſevere authority of a father, threw her ſelf 
n into the arms of a lover of ſixty- four; believing, 
* that ſhe could with eaſe impole upon the fondnels 
of dotage, that youth and beauty would render 


her power abſolute and unlimited, and that ſhe 
would therefore be no longer the ſlave of formality 
1 and caprice. Flippanta was, however, diſappoint- 
* ec; and in a very few weeks diſcovered, that the 
== cxconomy of a father was now complicated with the 
jealouſy of a huſband ; that he was fretful, ſelfiſh, 
and diſeaſed, and expected leſs from her as wife 
than a aneſs, Infirmities which ſhe had never felt 
ihe knew not how to pity : he. exerted his au- 
thority, in proportion as he diſcovered her want 
of | tenderneſs; and their miſery is alleviated 
only by the hope of ſurviving each other; in which, 
it muſt be confeſſed, the lady has e the 
advantage. 
SOPHRON, by his inſinuating eloquence, pre- 
vailed on the mother of Modeſta, to devote her 
as a facrifice to learned importance. Love is be- 
neath the dignity of grey-headed wiſdom: they 
have therefore ſeparate beds; while the unhappy 
victim repines in public, under the pomp of orna- 
ments with which ſne is decorated, to flatter the 
pride, and proclaim the triumph of her lord and 
maſter. | 
SENIL1S, to keep up the family name, PARTS a 
young girl of a ruddy complexion, and a chearful 
temper. He is fond of her to diſtraction; but at 
the ſame time ſo intolerably jealous, that he queſti- 
ons whether the boy, who has fulfilled the hope with 
which he married, is his n,; EE. 
B 4 UABANA 
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URBANA was contracted to Ruſticus by the 
contrivance of their parents, that their family in- 
tereſts, together with their eſtates, might be uni- 
ted. She had all the pafſions of a thorough- 
tred town lady; he the indifference” of a down- 
right country 'ſquire: they therefore never met 
without mutual upbraidings, in which ſhe was 
accuſed of extravagance, and he of brutality. At 
length they agreed in this one point, a ſeparate 
maintenance. | 

Pervicax and Tetrica have during twenty 
years been continually thwarting each other. As 
the huſband is haſty, poſitive, and over-bearing, 
the wife is whimſical, vain, and peeviſh, They 
can never agree whether their mutton ſhall be 
boiled or roaſted : and the words ninny-hammer, 


Noodle, and numſcull, are frequently bandied to 


and fro betwixt them. Their very ſervants. 
are encouraged in impertinence, and their chil- 
dren protected in diſobedience ; becauſe, as one 
chides, the other is ſure always to excuſe or de- 
fend. 
MERCATOR was deſirous, of ennobling the 
blood of his poſterity, and therefore married a 
fine lady from the court end of the town. He 
hid been brought up in the arts of amaſſing mo- 
ey, ſhe in contriving new methods to ſquan- 
der it; he had been accuſtomed to a ſettled uni- 
form practice of buſineſs, ſhe to an irregular reſt- 


leſs courſe of pleaſure. It was impoſſible to re- 


concile their different habits of life; they therefore 
Judged it beſt for their mutual quiet, that each 
ſhould purſue their favourite ſchemes without mo- 
leſtation, Conſequently, while the good man 
is intent upon barpains at Change, ſhe is ſlumber- 
ing in bed; when the family are at dinner, ſhe 
is drinking her chocolate; and while he is adjuſt- 
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ing his accompt-books, ſhe is diſcharging her vi- 
ſiting debts. He is often reeling home from the 
club, when his wife is ſet down to a whilt-table, 
or dreſſing for the ridotto; and juſt as the clerks: 
are entering upon buſineſs in the compting-houſe, 
ſhe is perhaps retiring to reſt. Thus do they 
live as far aſunder as perſons in the different an- 
tipodes; while my lady is the aſtoniſhment of. 
the grave aldermen at their city-balls, and Mer- 
cator is allowed to be a quiet, inoffenſive, good- 
natured kind of beaſt, among madam's acquaint- 
ance, 

URANIA married a man who was deemed a wit 
and a ſcholar; becauſe as ſhe valued herſelf upon. 
theſe qualities, ſhe was not willing they ſhould be 


overlooked. Between Urania and her hu{band 


there was a perpetual conteſt for ſuperiority ;. they: 
regarded each other with all the malignity of rivals; 
every converſation terminated in a debate, and 
every debate in contemptuous inſult, ſullenneſs, or 
rage. But it ſhe had married a perſon whoſe. 
chief ambition was not literary excellence, he might 
have admired her qualities, and ſhe might have ap- 
proved of his; there would have been a mutual defe- 
Fence paid to each other, and their life would not 
only have been peaceful but happy. 
THEOFPHILA, who, for the practice of that 
virtue which is ſublimed by religion, had been 
called the devotee, obviated the ſcruple which her 
own mind ſuggeſted againſt marrying a freethinker, 
for whom ſhe could not ſuppreſs her inclination, 
by flattering herſelf that ſhe ſhould be able to con- 
vert him. Accordingly, ſhe at firſt expoſtulated, 
then reaſoned, and at length upbraided ; but with- - 
gat producing afiy other effects than alterca- 
tions, coldneſs, and averſion. As his home became 
B 5 1 
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irkſome, and he had no-ſteady principles of vir- 
tue, he took to drinking : and now, while he is 
curſing the hypocriſy of prudes over his bottle, 
ſhe is weeping in her cloſet, regretting the folly 
of her preſumption, and dreading the brutality of 
drunkenneſs. 

THE blind wonder-working boy, who reconciles 
contradictions, and even breaks down the mounds 
of party, brought a couple of fond creatures ſe- 
cretly together, at a time when their parents 
were irreconcileably divided about the names Whig 
and Tory. The miſt of love, which before blinde& 
their underſtandings, has been long diſſipated; and 
they are perpetually ripping up the diſſentions 
of their grandfathers, and diſcuſſing the propriety 
of the word Abdication. The wife looks upon her 
huſband as a mean-ſpirited time-ſerver; and he 
often rails at her, for teaching their children to liſp 
treaſon, and bringing them up with a biaſs to popery 
and arbitrary power. | 

DErBoRan was advanced from the kitchen to 
the parlour, by the unreftrained paſſion of her in- 
confiderate maſter : but ſhe was only exalted to 
2 more ſplendid ſervitude, and condemned to drudge 
all her life in the double capacity of wife and 
maid. | 2 

Lascivia, to ſecure herſelf a pretence for in- 
dulging a ſcandalous licentiouſneſs, ran away 
with her father's footman. She has been forced 
at the expence of a conſiderable annuity, and 
the reverſion of her eftate after death, to lay him 
under articles never. to come near her while ſhe is 
Hving. | | 

Parcvs, a city plumb, from a princ'ple of fru- 
gality, took unto himſelf a plain neighbour's daugh- 
ter without a penny; as he thought it would be 
cheaper than to eſpouſe a-fine courtly lady, though 
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with a mint of money. It is true, ſhe coſts him 
but a trifte in cloaths ; ſhe has no taſte for nicknacks, 
and kickſhaws, and whim-wamy's ; ſhe hates com pa- 
ny, and never touches a card: but then ſhe is al- 
ways ſending hot plates of meat to one neighbour 
who is ſick; bottles of wine to another who lies- 
in; and gives away every week ſuch a- load of 
broken victuals, bread, butter, cheeſe, coals, can- 
dles, and ſmall beer, that the expences of houſe- 
keeping would almoſt rum a Lord-Mayor. She is, 
beſides, eternally teizing him to bind an uncle's. ſon 
prentice, to ſet up a fifth couſin, to fit out an old 
acquaintance's child to fea, or to buy cloaths for 
another ; and Parcus complains that he is eat out 
of houſe and home, by the daily viſits of his wife 8 
poor relations. | 
Pray, Mr. Adventurer, do not theſe infelicities 

ariſe principally from an injudicious choice, rather 
than from the vices and follies of the parties? Will 
you, who are a philoſopher, give us a proper 
lecture upon theſe facts, or demonſtrate, à priori, 
how miſery may be avoided in that ſtate, which is 
generally agreed to be capable of more happineſs 
than any other ? 


I am, SIR, 
Your hnmble Servant, 


JOHN TOWNLY. 


NUMBER 


NUMBER. III. 


Felices ter et amplius : 
Quos irrupta tenet copula : nec malis 


Diwvulſus querimonits 
Suprema citiùs ſoeFuet amor die. 


Hor. 


Thrice happy they, in pure delights 
Whom love with mutual bonds unites; 
Unbroken by complaints or ſtrife, 


And binding each to each for life. 
5 Francis. 


HOU GH I devote this lucubration to the 
ladies, yet there are ſome parts of it which 
1 "i will not be wholly uſeleſs to the gentlemen : 
and, perhaps, both may expect to be addreſſed 
upon a ſubject, which to both is of equal impor- 
tance ; eſpecially after I have admitted the public 
recommendation of it by my correſpondent Mr. 
Townly. | 
I'r has been 13 allowed, and with great 
reaſon, that between prone who marry there 
ſhould be ſome degree of equality, with reſpect to 
age and condition. Thoſe who violate a known 
truth, deſerve the infelicity they incur : I ſhall, 
therefore, only labour to preſerve innocence by de- 
tecting error. = 

_ WirH the ladies it is a kind of general maxim, 

that the beſt huſband is a reformed rake'; a 
maxim which they have probably derived from 
comedies and novels, in which ſuch a huſband 
is commonly the reward of female merit. But the 
belief of this maxim is an inconteftible proof, that 
with the true character of a Rake the ladies are 
wholly unacquainted. They have,” indeed 
| 7 * heard : 


& heard of a wild young gentleman, who would 
« rake about the town, and take up his lodging at 
« a bagnio; who had told many a girl a pretty 
« ſtory, that was fool enough to believe him; and 
« had a right to many a child that did not call him 
father: but that in {ome of theſe frolics he thought 
„no harm, and for others he had ſufficiently ſuffer- 
« eq”, But let the Adventurer be believed, theſe: 
are words of dreadful import, and ſhould always 
be thus underſtood : 

To rake about town and lodge at a bagnio, is. 
& to aſſociate with the vileſt and moſt abandoned of 
« human beings; it is to become familiar with blaſ- 
« phemy and lewdneſs, and frequently to ſport with 
the moſt deplorable miſery : to tell pretty ſtories, 
to credulous girls, is to deceive the ſimplicity of 
* innocence by cunning and falſhood : to be the fas. 


| * ther of a nameleſs progeny, is to deſert thoſe, 


«© whoſe tears only can implore the protection, to 
* which of all others they have the ſtrongeſt. and 
the tendereſt claim: it is more than to be a man 
„ without affection, it is to be a brute without in- 
&« ſtinct: to think no harm in ſome of theſe frolics, 
js to have worn out all ſenſibility of the difference 
between right and wrong; and to have ſuffered 
« for others, is to have a body contaminated with 
“ diſeaſes, which in ſame degree are certainly tranſ- 
% mitted to poſterity.” 

Ir is to be hoped, that the mere exhibition of 
this picture will be ſufficient to deter the ladies 
from precluding happineſs by marrying the original; 
and from diſcouraging virtue, by making vice ne- 
ceſſary to the character which they prefer. 

Bou r they frequently act upon another W 
which though not equally fatal and abſurd, may yet 
ber great nene 

8 Warn 
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WurN the rake is excluded, ft will be general- 
ly ſuppoſed that ſuperior intellectual abilities ought 


always to determine the choice. A man of 


« fine ſenſe,” is, indeed, a character of great dig- 


nity; and the ladies have always been adviſed to 


prefer this to every other, as it includes a capacity 
to beſtow that refined, exalted, and permanent 
« felicity, which alone is worthy of a rational be- 
« ing.” But I think it probable, that this advice, 
however ſpecious, has been often given for no other 
reaſon, than becauſe to give it flattered the 
vanity of the writer, who fondly believed he 
was drawing his own character, and exciting the 
envy and admiration of his readers. This ad- 


vice, however, the ladies univerſally affect to 


approve, and probably for a ſimilar reaſon; ſince 
every one imagines, that to hold intellectual excel- 
lence in high eſtimation, is to demonſtrate that ſhe 
poſſeſſes it. 

As he that would perſuade, ſhould be ſcrupu- 
louſly careful not to offend, I will not inſinuate 
that there are any ladies, by whom the peculiar 


beauties of an exalted underſtanding cannot be 


| diſcerned ; and who have not, therefore, a capa- 
city for half the pleaſure which it can beſtow. 
And yet I think there is another excellence which 
is much more eſſential to conjugal telicity, Good 
Nature. 

I xNow that Good Nature has, like Socrates, 
been ridiculed in the habit of folly; and that folly 
has been dignified by the name of Good Nature. 
But by Good Nature, T do not mean that flexible 
imbecility of mind which complies with every re- 
queſt, and inclines a man at once to accompany an 
acquaintance to a brothel at the expence of his 


health, and to keep an equipage for a wife at the ex- 


pence of his eſtate, Perſons of this diſpoſition have 
| ſeldom 
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feldom more benevolence than fortitude, and fre- 
quently perpetrate deliberate cruelty. - 

In true Good Nature, there is neither the acri- 
mony of fpleen, nor the ſullennefs of malice; it 
is neither clamorous nor fretful, neither eaſy to be 
offended, nor impatient to revenge ; it is a tender 


ſenſibility, a participation of the pains and pleaſures 


of others; and is therefore a forcible and conſtant 


motive to communicate happineſs and alleviate 


miſery. x 


As human nature is, from whatever cauſe, in a a 


ſtate of great im perfection, it is ſurely to be deſired, 


that a perſon whom it is moſt our intereſt to pleaſe, 


ſhould not ſee more of this imperfection than we do 


ourſelves. 
I SHALL perhaps be told, that a man of 


6 ſenſe can never uſe a woman ill.” The latter 


part of this propoſition is a phraſe of very extenſive 


and various ſignification : whether a man of ſenſe 


can © uſe a woman ill,” I will not inquire; but I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that he may make her ex- 
tremely wretched. X | 
PERSONS of keen penetration and great delicacy 
of ſentiment, as they mult neceſſarily be more fre- 
quently offended than others, ſo, as a puniſhment 
for the offence, they can inflict more exquiſite pain, 
becauſe they can wound with more poignant re- 
proach : and by him, whom Geod Nature does not 
reſtrain from retaliating the pain that he feels, the 
offence, whether voluntary or not, will always be 
thus puniſhed, | 1 
Ir this puniſhment is ſuffered with ſilence, con- 
fuſion, and tears, it is poſſible that the tyrant may 
relent ; but this, like the remorſe of a murderer, 
is too late: the dread of incurring the ſame an- 
guiſh by a likef ault, will fubſtitute for the ſmile 
= | | of 


5 


of chearfulneſs, that ſunſhine of beauty, the glooms 


of doubt, ſollicitude, and anxiety : the offence 


will notwithſtanding be again repeated ; the puniſh- 


ment, the diſtreſs, and the remorſe, will again re- 
turn ; becauſe error is involuntary, and anger is 
not reſtrained. If the reproach is retorted, and 


whether it was deſerved becomes the ſubject of de- 
bate, the conſequences are yet more dreadful : after 


a vain attempt to ſhew an incongruity, which-can 
no- more be perceived than ſounds by the deaf, the 
huſband will be inſulted for cauſeleſs and capricious 


diſpleaſure, and the wife for folly, perverſeneſs, 
and obſtinacy. In theſe circumſtances, what will 
become of the refined, the exalted, and the per- 
& manent felicity, which alone is worthy of rea- 
< fonable beings, and which elevated genius only 
„can beſtow.” 

- - Trar this conduct is by a man of ſenſe known 
to be wrong, I am content to allow: but it muſt 
alfo be granted, that the diſcernment of wrong is 
not always a propenſity to right ; and that if pain 
was never inflicted, but when it was known to pro- 
| duce falutary effects, mankind would be much more 
* happy than they are. 

+” GooD NATURE. therefore, if intellectual excel - 
Jence cannot atone for the want of it, muſt be ad- 
mitted as the higheſt perſonal merit. If, without 


it, wiſdom is not kind; without it, folly muſt be 


brutal. Let it, therefore, be once more repeated, 
Ihe quality moſt eſſential to conjugal felicity, is 


Good Nature.” And ſurely, whatever accidental 


difference there may happen to be inthe conceptions: 


or judgment of a huſband and wife, if neither 


can give pain or pleaſure without wa Þ it them- 
ſelves, it is eaſy to perceive which ſenſation they 
will concur to produces 
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IT may now be expected that I ſhould give 
ſome general rules, by which the ladies may diſ- 
cover the diſpoſition of thoſe by whom they are 
addreſſed : but it is extremely difficult to detect 
malevolence amidſt the aſſiduities of courtſhip, and 
to diſtinguiſh the man under that almoſt inferutable- 


diſguiſe the lover. Good Nature, however, is nor 


indicated by the fulſome fawning of a perpetual 
grin, the loud laughter which almoſt anticipates the 
jeſt, or the conſtant echo of every ſentiment; 
neither is it ſafe to truſt the appearance of profuſe 
liberality, or buſy officiouſneſs. Let it rather be 
remarked, how the lover is affected by incidents 
in which the lady is not concerned ; what is his be- 
haviour to his immediate dependants, and whether 
they approach him with a ſlaviſh timidity, or with 

the chearful reverence of voluntary ſervitude. Is 
he ever merry at the expence of another? or does 
he ever attempt thus to excite mirth in his miſtreſs? 
Does he mention the abſent with candour, and be- 
have to thoſe who are preſent with a manly compla- 
cency ? By a diligent attendance to theſe circum- 
ſtances, perhaps a probable judgment may be formed 
of his character. 

To conclude with a general remark; | Good 
Nature is not of leſs importance to ourſelves 
than to others. The moroſe and petulant firit 
feel the anguiſh that they give: reproach, re- 
vilings, and invective, are but the overflowings of 
their own infelicity, and are conſtantly again for- 
ced back upon their ſource. Sweetneſs of tem- 
per is not, indeed, an acquired but a natural excel- 
lence; and therefors, to recommend it to thoſe . 
who have it not, may be deemed rather an infult 
than advice, But let that which in happier na- 
tures is inſtinct, in theſe be reaſon ; let them pur- 
ſue the ſame conduct, impelled by a nobler mo- 

tire, 
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tive. As the ſourneſs of the crab enhances the 


value of the graft, ſo that which on its parent 


plant is Good Nature, will on a leſs kindly ſtock 
be improved into virtue. No action by which 
others receive pleaſure or pain, is indifferent: the 
ſacred rule, Do that to others which ye would 
* that others ſhould do to you,“ extends to every 
deed; and © every word {hall be brought into 
" judgment.” 5 
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— A Aſpera 
Nigris æquora wentts 
Emirabitur inſolens, 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea 
Qui ſemper vacuum, ſemper amabilem 
Sperat, neſcius auræ 
Fallacts t Hor. 


How often ſhall ch' unpraQtis'd youth 

Of alter'd Gods and injur'd truth, 
With tears, alas! complain ? 

How ſoon behold with wond' ring eyes 

The black'ning winds tempeſtuous riſe, 

And ſcowl along the main ? 

While by his eaſy faith betray'd, 

He now enjoys thee, golden maid, 
Thus amiable and kind ; 

He fondly hopes that you ſhall prove 

Thus ever vacant to his love 
Nor heeds the faithleſs wind. 


Francis. 


HE ladies to whom I lately addreſſed ſome 


thoughts upon the choice of a huſband, 1 
| hall 
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ſhall now conſider as married: and as I am very far 
from thinking that they may now {it down in neg- 
ligent ſecurity, and remit at once their aſſiduity and 
circumſpection, I ſhall warn them of ſome opinions 
of which this conduct is the conſequence, detect 
ſome errors by which the general intention of good 
nature may be diſappointed, and endeavour to put 
them upon their guard againſt ſome propenſities by 
which it may be overborne. 

IT is now neceſſary to remind them, that the 
paſſion which is ſuppoſed to animate the lover, the 
paſſion which is repreſented by flames and darts, 
which ſwells the boſom with perpetual rapture, and 
neither changes its object nor loſes its ardour, exiſts 
only in poetry and romance. The real paſſion 
which wit and folly have thus concurred to diſguiſe, 
is ſubject to diſguſt and ſatiety, is excited by novelty, 
and frequently extinguiſhed by poſſeſſion. 

I is alſo equally true, that a refined and ab- 
ſtrated friendſhip between perſons of different 
ſexes, a union of ſouls to which the corporal pat- 
ſion is merely accidental, is only to be found in the 
writings of thoſe enthuſiaſts, who have addreſſed 
the world from a cave or a college, and perhaps 
denied the force of deſires which they could not 
ſubdue; or in the profeſſions of inſidious hypo- 
crites, who have endeavoured thus to gain a confi- 
dence which they intended only to abuſe. But 
there is an eſteem which is meliorated by love, and 
a love that is elevated by eſteem ; a kind of mixed 
affection peculiar to mankind, as beings compound- 
ed of inſtinct and reaſon, or, in other words, of 
body and mind. This is that ſpecies of affection, 
upon which the ſupreme or peculiar happineſs of 
marriage depends, and which can ſcarce be pre- 
ſerved without a conſtant attention and perpetual 
efforts. 

As 
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As love without eſteem is volatile and capri- 
cious; eſteem without love is languid and cold. 
I am afraid that many men, whoſe wives have poſ- 
ſeſſed their eſteem, have yet laviſhed their fortune 
and their fondneſs upon a miſtreſs; and that the 
love of others, however ardent, has been quickly 
alienated, becauſe it was not dignified and ſupported 
by eſteem. 


THougGn good nature does indeed participate 


the pains and the pleaftures of others, and may 
therefore be conſidered as a conſtant and forcible 
motive to communicate happineſs and alleviate miſe- 
ry; yet it is at beſt but the imperfect excellence of 
imperfect beings, whoſe immediate gratifications 
are often ſelfiſh, and ſuch as folly or vice render in- 
compatible with the true happineſs of the individual, 
and of each other. 


As there is not, perhaps, upon earth any couple, 


whole natural diſpoſitions and reliſh of life are 
fo perfectly ſimilar, as that their wills conſtantly 
coincide ; ſo it muſt ſometimes happen, that the im- 
mediate pleaſure of indulging oppoſite inclinations 
will be greater than a participation of that pleaſure, 
which would ariſe to the other, if this indulgence 


fhould be forborne: but as to forbear this in- 
dulgence can never fail to conciliate eſteem, it 
ſhould always be conſidered as a means of hap- 


pineſs, and rather as an advantage than a loſs; 
eſpecially if it be true, that the indulgence itſelf, ins 
theſe circumſtances, never gives the pleaſure that 
it promiſes. 

Lap Charlotte Sprightly, the wife of a young. 
Baronet, was dreſſing for an aſſembly a few nights 


ago, when Sir Harry came in. My dear Char- 
lotte,“ ſays he, I am ſorry that you are going 
<* out to- night; for my couſin George is juſt ar- 
«. rived from the Eaſt-Indies: I have invited him 
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: * promiſed him your 
| < dear Sir Harry,” replied the lady, do not 


— 
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„ to ſup; and as he has never ſeen vou, I 
company.” * Nay, 


«© aſk me to ſtay at home to-night; you know 
« ] am fond of dancing; and now my fancy 
« js ſet upon going, IT am ſure you will not 
« diſappoint me.” Sir Harry, who was truly 
ood-natured, would not urge her to ſtay ; for 
to ſtay with apparent reluctance would not have 
gratified his wiſh, She perceived he was ſe⸗ 
cretly diſpleafed ; however away ſhe went. But 
as ſhe had not leſs good-nature than Sir Hatry, ſhe 
ſuffered ſo much pain by reflecting on the pain ſhe 
had given him, that ſhe often wiſhed herſelf at 
home. Thus ſhe offended the delicacy of his af- 
fection, by preferring a dance to the quiet of his 
mind ; and forfeited part of the eſteem, which was 
due to that very good-nature by which ſhe loſt the 
enjoyment of- the night. 

Ix this inſtance, the pain inflicted upon the huſ- 
band was accidental to the private gratification pro- 
poled by the wite. But there is a paſſion very dif- 
ferent both from malice and rage, to the gratification 
of which, the pain of another is ſometimes eſſen- 
tially neceſſary. This paſſion, which, though its 
effects are often directly oppoſite to good-l nature, is 
yet perhaps predominant in every breaſt and indulged 
at whatever riſque, is vanity. 

To a gratification of vanity, at the expence of 
reciprocal eſteem, the wife is certainly under much 
ſtronger temptation than the huſband : and I warn 
the ladies againſt it, not only with more zeal, but 
with greater hope of ſucceſs; becauſe thoſe only 
who have ſuperior natural abilities, or have re- 
ccived uncommon advantages from en, have 
it in their power. 

svc- 
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SUCCESSFULLY to rally a wite, confers no ho- 


nour upon a huſband ; the attempt is regarded rather 
as an in{ult than a conteſt ; it is exulting in a maſcu- 
line ſtrength to which ſhe makes no pretenſions, and 
brandiſhing weapons which ſhe is not ſuppoſed to 
have {kill to weild. 

FoR the ſame ken 11 to confute or to ridicule a 
huſband with an apparent ſuperiority of knowledge 
or of wit, affords all the parade of triumph to a 
wife; it is to be ſtrong where weakneſs is no re- 
proach, and to conquer when it would not have 
been diſhonourable to fly. But theſe circumſtances, 
which increaſe the force of the temptation, will be 
found to afford proportionate motives to reſiſt it; 
whatever adds to the glory of the victor, . adds 
equally to the diſhonour of the vanquiſhed ; and 

that which can exalt a wife only by degrading a huſ- 
band, will appear upon the whole not to be worth 
the acquiſition, even though it could be made with- 
out changing fondneſs to reſentment, or provoking 
jealouſy by an implication of contempt. It the la- 
dies do not perceive the force of this argument, I 
earneſtly-requeſt that they would for once truſt im- 
plicitly to my judgment ; a requeſt which, however 


extraordinary, is not n . in this 


inſtance the very vanity which hides truth from them, 
mulſt neceſſarily diſcover it to me. 

BuT if good-nature is ſufficiently vigorous: to 
ſecure the eſteem of reaſon, it may yet be too 
negligent to gratify the delicacy of love: it muſt, 
therefore, not only be ſteady, but watchful and 
aſſiduous; beauty muſt ſuffer no diminution by 
inelegance, but every charm muſt contribute to 
keep the heart which it contributed to win; what- 
ever would have been concealed as a defect from 
the lover, muſt with yet greater diligence be 
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The moſt inti- 


mate and tender familiarity cannot ſurely be 
u ppoſed to exclude decorum; and there is a de- 


1 


licacy in every mind which is diſguſted at the breach 
ol it, though every mind is not ſufficientiy attentive 
to avoid giving an offence which it has often 


received. ä | 
I SHALL conclude this paper, as I did my 


laſt on the ſame ſubject, with a general remark, 
As they who poſleſs leſs than they expected can- 
not be happy, to expatiate in chimerical proſpects 


of felicity is to inſure the anguiſh of diſappointment, 


and to loſe the power of enjoyment, whatever may 


be poſſeſſed. 
that with all the adyantages of nature and education, 
marriage will be a conſtant reciprocation of delight, 
2 over which externals will have little influence, and 
which time will rather change than deſtroy. There 


to poſſeſs it all, is to loſe it. 
which is before us; but when nothing more is 
poſſible, all that is attained is inſipid. Such is 
the condition of this life: but let us not, therefore, 


LEY 


Let not youth, therefore, imagine, 


is no perpetual ſource of delight but Hope: ſo 
imperfect is the utmoſt temporal happineſs, that 
We enjoy that 


think it of no value; for to be placed in this life, is 


to be a candidate for a better. 


NUMBER 


NUMBER V. 


1 lic Matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens, 
Nec dotata regit virum | 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero; 
Dos eſt magna parentum 
Pirtus, et metuens alterius tort 
Certo federe caſtitas. 
| Hor. 


Not there the guiltleſs ſtep-dame knows 
The baleful draught for orphans to compoſe; 

No wife high-portion'd rules her ſpouſe, 

Or truſts her effenc'd lover's faithleſs vows: 
The lovers there for dowry claim 

The father's virtue, and the ſpotleſs fame, 
Which dares not break the nuptial tie. 

: Francis. 
HERE is no obſervation more frequently 
made by ſuch as employ themſelves in 
ſurveying the conduct of mankind, than that 
marriage, though the dictate of nature, and the 
inſtitution of providence, is yet very often the 
cauſe of miſery; and that thoſe who enter into 
that ſtate can ſeldom forbear to expreſs their re- 
pentance of the folly, and their envy ef thoſe, 
whom either chance, or caution, has withheld 
from it. 

Tr1s general unhappineſs has given occaſion 


to many ſage maxims among the ſerious, and 


many ſmart remarks among the gay; the moraliſt 
and the writer of epigrams have equally ſhewn 
their abilities upon it : ſome have lamented, and 
ſome have ridiculed it: but as the faculty of wri- 

ting 
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ting has been, in all ages, chiefly a maſculine 
endowment, the reproach of making the world 
miſerable has been almoſt always thrown upon the 
women; and the grave and the merry have equally 
thought themſelves at liberty to conclude either 
with declamatory complaints, or ſatirical cenſures 
of female folly or fickleneſs, ambition or cruelty, 
extravagance or luſt. : 

LED by ſuch a number of examples, and in- 
cited by my ſhare in the common intereſt, I have 
ſometimes ventured to conſider this univerſal 
grievance ; having endeavoured to diveſt my heart 
of all partiality, and place myſelf as a kind of 
neutral being between the ſexes, whoſe clamours, 
if we attend only to the world paſſing before us, 
being equally loud, and vented on both ſides with 
all the vehemence of diſtreſs, all the apparent 
confidence of juſtice, and all the indignation of 
injured virtue, ſeem therefore intitled to equal 
regard, The men have, indeed, by their ſupe- 
riority of writing, been able to collect the evi- 
dence of many ages, and raiſe prejudices in their 
favour, by the venerable teſtimonies of philoſo- 
phers, hiſtorians, and poets. But the pleas of 
the ladies appeal to paſſions of more forcible ope- 
ration than the reverence of antiquity; if they 
have not ſo great names on their ſide, they have 
{tronger arguments; it is to little purpcſe that 
Socrates or Euripides are produced againſt the 


ſighs of ſoftneſs, and the tears of beauty. The 


molt frigid and inexorable judge would at leaſt 
ſtand ſuſpended between equal powers, as Lucan 
was perplexed in the determination of the cauſe, 


where the deities were on one fide, and Cato on 


the other. LH . | 
Bur I, who have long ſtudied the ſevereſt and 
molt abſtracted philoſophy, have now, in the 
C cool 
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cool maturity of life, arrived to ſuch command 
over my paſſions, that I can hear the vociferations 
of either ſex, withont catching any of the fire 
from thoſe that utter them. For I have found, 
by long experience, that a man will ſometimes 


rage at his wife, when in reality his miſtreſs has 


offended him; and a lady complain of the cruelty 


of her huſband, when ſhe has no other enemy than 


bad cards. I do not ſuffer myſelf now to be any 
longer impoſed upon by oaths on one fide, or fits 


on the other; nor when the huſband retires to 
punch, and the lady to citron water, am I always 


confident that they are driven to it by their mi- 
ſeries; ſince I have ſometimes reaſon to believe 
that they purpoſe not ſo much to ſooth their ſor- 
rows, as to animate their fury, Bur how little 
credit ſoever may be given to particular accuſa- 
tions, the general accumulation of the charge 
ſhews, with too much evidence, that married per- 
ſons are not very often aJvanced in felicity ; and 


therefore it may be no improper enquiry to examine 


at what avenues ſo many evils have made their way 
into the world. With this purpoſe J have re- 


viewed the lives of many of my friends who have 


een leaſt ſucceſsful in connubial contracts, and 
attentively conſidered by what motives they were 
incited to marry, and by what principles they re- 
ulated their choice. 

ONE of the firſt of my acquaintances that re- 
ſolved to quit the unſettled thoughtleſs condition 
of a bachelor was Prudentius; a man of flow 
parts, but not without knowledge or jndgment 


in-things which he had leiſure to conſider gra- 
dually before he determined them. Whenever 


we met at a tavern, it was his province to ſettle 
the ſcheme of our entertainment, contract with 


the cook, and inform us when we had called for 
wine 
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wine to the ſum originally propoſed. This grave 
conſiderer found, by deep meditation, that a man 
was no loſer by marrying early, even though he 
contented himſelf with a leſs fortune; for eſti- 
mating the exact worth of annuities, he found 
that, conſidering the conſtant diminution of the 
value of life, with the probable fall of the inte- 
reſt of money, it was not worſe to have ten thou- 


ſand pounds at the age of two-and-twenty years, 


than a much larger fortune at thirty. For many 
opportunities, fays he, occur of improving money, 
which, if a man miſſes, he may not afterwards 
recover. 1 

FULL of theſe reflections, he threw his eyes 
about him, not in ſearch of beauty, or elegance, 
or dignity, or underſtanding, but of a woman 
with ten. thouſand pounds. Such a woman, in 
a wealthy part of the kingdom, it was not very 


difficult to find; and by artful management with 
her father, whole ambition was to make his 


daughter a gentlewoman, my friend got her, as 
he boaſted to us in confidence two days after his 
marriage, for a ſettlement of ſeventy-three pounds 
a year leſs. than her fortune might have claimed, 


and-leſs than he would himſelf have given, if the 


fools had been but wiſe enough to delay th 
bargain, | 
Thus at once delighted with the ſuperiority 
of his parts, and the augmentation of his fortune, 
he carried Furia to his own houſe, in which he 


never afterwards enjoyed one hour of happineſs. 


For Furia was a wretch of mean intellects, vio- 
lent paſſions, a ſtrong voice, and low education, 
without any ſenſe of happineſs, but that which 


conſiſted in eating and counting money. Furia 


was a ſcold. They agreed in the deſire of wealth, 
but with this difference, that Prudentius Wis 
C2 - 
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for growing rich by gain, Furia by parſimony, 
Prudentius would venture his money with the 
chances very much in his favour ; but Furia very 
witely obſerved, that what they had was, while 
they had it, their own; thought all traffick too 
great a hazard, and was for putting it out at low 
intereſt, upon good ſecurity. Prudentius ven- 
tured, however, to inſure a ſhip, at a very unrea- 
ſonable price; but happening to loſe his money, 
was ſo tormented with the clamours of his wife, 
that he never durſt try a ſecond experiment. He 
has now grovelled fſeven-and-forty years under 
Furia's direction, who has never mentioned him, 
fince his bad luck, by any other name than that of 
the inſurer. ; 
Tx next that married from our ſociety was 
Florentins. He happened to ſee Zephyretta in a 
chariot at a horſe-race, danced with her at night, 
and was confirmed in his firſt ardour ; waited 
on her next morning, and declared himſelf her 
lover. Florentius had not knowledge enough of 
the world to diſtinguith between the flutter of 
coquetry and the ſprightlineſs of wit, or between 
the ſmile of allurement and that of chearfulneſs. 
He was ſoon waked from his rapture, by con- 
viction that his pleaſure was but the pleaſure 
of a day. Zephyretta had, in four-and-twenty 
hours, ſpent her ſtock of repartee, gone round the 
circle of her airs, and had nothing remaining for 
him but childiſh inſipidity; or for herſelf, but 
the practice of the ſame artifices upon new men, 
by which ſhe is every day bringing contempt upon 
them both. | | 
MrLissUs was a man of parts, capable of en- 
joying and of improving life. He had paſſed 
through the various ſcenes of gaiety with that in- 


difference and poſſeſſion of himſelf natural to 
5 men 
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men who have ſomething higher and nobler in 
their proſpect. He retired to ſpend the ſummer 
in a village little frequented ; where happening to 
lodge in the ſame houſe with Ianthe, he was un- 
avoidably drawn to {ome acquaintance, which her 
wit and politeneſs ſoon invited him to improve. 
Having no opportunity of any other company, 
they were always together; and as they owed 
their pleaſures to each other, they began to for- 
get that any pleaſure was. enjoyed before their 
meeting, Meliſſus, from being delighted with 
her company, quickly began to be uneaſy in her 
abſence ; and being ſufficiently convinced of the 
merit of, her underſtanding, and finding, as he 
imagined, ſuch a confarmity of temper as de- 


clared them formed for each other, he addreſſed 


her as a lover, after no very long courtſhip ob- 
tained her for his wife, and brought her next 
winter to town in triumph. 

Now began their infelicity. Meliſſus had 
only ſeen her in one ſcene, where there was no 
variety of objects to produce the proper excite- 
ments to contrary deſires. They had both loved 


ſolitude and reflection, where there was nothing 


but ſolitude and reflection to be loved. But 
when they came into public life, Ianthe diſ- 
covered thoſe paſſions which accident rather than 
hypocriſy had hitherto concealed. She was in- 
deed not without the power of thinking, for that 
he would have detected; but was wholly without 
the exertion of that power, when either gaiety 
or ſplendor played on her imagination. She 
was expenſive in her diverſions, vehement in her 
paſſions, inſatiate of pleaſure, however dangerous 
to her reputation, and eager of applauſe, by whom- 
ſoever it could be given. This was the wife 
which Meliſſus the philoſopher found in his re- 
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tirement, and from whom he expected an aſſocate 
in his ſtudies, and an aſſiſtant to his virtues. 

PRoSAPIUS, upon the death of his younger 
brother, that the family might not be extinct, mar- 
ried his houſekeeper; and has ever fince been 
complaining to his friends, that mean notions are 
inſtilled into his children; that he is aſhamed to ſit 
at his own table; and that his houſe is uneaſy to 
kim for want of ſuitable Companions. | 

Avako, maſter of a very large eſtate, took a 
woman of bad reputation, recommended to him 
by a rich uncle, who made that marriage the con- 
dition on which he ſhould be his heir. Avaro 
now wonders to perceive his own fortune, his 
wife's, and his uncle's inſufficient to give him that 
happineſs which i: is to be found only with a woman 
of virtue, 

T1iNTEND to treat in more papers on this 1 
portant article of life; to recount the reaſons which 
influenced not only others among my friends, but 
likewiſe ſome ladies whom I have known, in the 
choice of an inſeparable companion, and give ac- 
count of other cauſes which have diſappointed 
the hope of lovers. I ſhall therefore make no re- 

flection upon theſe hiſtories except that all whom 
i have mentioned failed to obtain happineſs, for 
want of conſidering that marriage is the ſtricteſt 
tye of perpetual friendſhip; that there can be no 
friendſhip without confidence, and no confidence 
without integrity; and that he therefore muſt ex- 
pect to be wretched, who pays to beauty, riches, 
or politeneſs, that regard which only virtue and 
piety can juſtly claim. 
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This is the chief felicity of life, 
That concord ſmile on the connubial bed; 
But now tis hatred all — 


"ANY writers. ſeem to have admitted, as 

an inconteſted principle, that “ marriage 
9 generally unhappy.” But I know not whe- 
ther it becomes a man who profeſles to think for 
himſelf, and forms his opinions from his own ob- 
ſervations, to follow the crowd implicitly, and 
receive maxims without recalling them to new 
examination, eſpecially when they compriſe ſo 
great a complication, and include ſuch variety of 
circumſtances, As I have an equal right with 
others to give my opinion of the objects about me, 
and a better title to determine concerning that ſtate 
which I have tried, than many who talk of it 
without experience, I am unwilling to be re- 
ſtrained by mere authority from advancing what 
I believe an accurate view of the world will con- 
firm, that marriage is not commonly unhappy, 
otherwiſe than as life is unhappy ; and that moſt 
of thoſe who complain of connubial miſeries, have 
as much ſatisfaction as their nature would have 
admitted, or their conduct procured, in any other 
condition. « 

Ir is indeed common to hear both ſexes repine 
at their condition, relate the happineſs of their 
earlier years, blame the folly and raſnneſs of their 
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own choice, and warn thoſe whom they ſee coming 
into the world againſt the ſame precipitance and 
infatuation, But it is to be remembered, that the 
days which they ſo much wiſh to call back, are 
the days not only of celibacy but of youth, the 


days of novelty and improvement, of ardour and 


of hope, of health and vigour of body, of gaiety 
and lightneſs of heart. It is not eaſy to unite life 
with any circumſtances in which youth will not 
be delightful ; and I am afraid that whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, we ſhall find the veſture of ter- 
reſtrial exiſtence more heavy and cumbrous the 
longer it is worn. 

THAT both cenſure themſelves for the indiſcre- 
tion of their choice, is not a ſufficient proof that 


they have choſen ill, ſince we ſee the ſame diſcon- 


tent at every other part of life, which we cannot 
change. Converſe with almoſt any man, grown 
old in a profeſſion, and you will find him regret- 
ing that he did not enter into ſome way of life, to 
which he too late finds his genius better adapted, 
or in which he diſcovers that wealth and hononr 
are more eaſily attained, The merchant, fays Ho- 


race, envies the foldier ; and the foldier recounts 


the felicity of the merchant ; - the lawyer, when 
his clients harraſs him, calls out for the quiet of 


the countryman; and the countryman, when ba- 


ſineſs calls him to town, exclaims that there is no 
happinefs but in public life. Every man recounts 
the miſeries of his own ftation, and always thinks 
thoſe of any other leſs, becauſe he has not felt 
them. Thns the married praife the eaſe and free- 
dom of a ſingle life, and the ſingle fly to marriage 
from the wearineſs of ſolitude. From all our ob- 
ſervations we may collect with certainty, that mi- 


ſery is the lot of man, but cannot diſcover in what 


* ſtate it _ find moſt alleviations ; or 
whether 
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whether all external appendages are not, as we u'e 
them well or ill, the cauſes either of pain or 
pleaſure, | 

WHOEVER feels great pain naturally hopes for 
eaſe from change of poſture ; he changes it, and 
finds himſelf equally tormented : and of the ſame 
kind are the expedients by which we endeavour 
to obviate or elude thoſe uneaſineſſes to which 
mortality will always be ſubje&t. It is, however, 
not likely that the married ſtate is eminently. mi- 
ſerable; ſince we ſee ſuch numbers, whom the 
death of their partners has ſet free from it, enter- 
ing it again. 

Wives and hnſbands are indeed inceſſantly 
complaining of each other; and there would be 
reaſon for imagining that -in almoſt every. houſe 
there was perverſeneſs or oppreſſion beyond hu- 
man ſufferance, did we not know how readily 
ſome minds burſt out into reproaches and lamen- 
tations, and how naturally every animal revenges 
his pain upon thoſe who happen to be near, with- 
out any nice examination of its cauſe. We are 
always willing to fancy ourſelves within a little of 
happineſs ; and when, with repeated efforts, we 
cannot reach it, perfuade ourſelves that it is in- 


tercepted by an ill- paĩred mate; ſince if we could 


find any other obſtacle, it would be our own fault 
that it was not removed. _ | 
 An4aTOMIs Ts have often remarked, that though 
our diſeaſes are ſufficiently numerous and ſevere, 
yet when we enquire into the ſtructure of the 
body, the tendernefs of ſome” parts, the minute- 
nels of others, and the immenſe multiplicity of 
animal motions that muſt concur to the healthful 
and vigorous exerciſe of alt our powers, there ap- 
pears reaſon to wonder rather that we are pre- 
ferved ſo long, than that we periſh ſo ſoon, and 
oh C5 that 
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that our frame ſubliſts for a ſingle day or hour 
without diſorder, rather than that it ſhould be. 
broken or obſtructed by violence of accidents, or 
length of time. hs 
THE fame reflexion riſes in my mind, when I 


obſerve the manner in which marriage is generally 


contracted, When I ſee the avaricious and crafty 
taking companions to their tables and their beds,. 
without any enquiry but after farms and money; 
or the giddy and thoughtleſs uniting for life to 
thoſe whom they have only ſeen by the light of 
tapers at a ball ; when parents make contracts for 
their children, without enquiring after their con- 
ſent; when ſome marry for heirs to diſappoint 
their brothers, and others throw themſelves into 
the arms of thoſe whom they do not love, be- 
cauſe they have found themſelves rejected where 
they were more ſolicitous to pleaſe; when ſome 
marry becauſe their ſervants cheat them, ſome be- 
cauſe they ſquander their own money, ſome be- 
cauſe their houſes are peſtered with company, ſome 
becauſe they will live like other people, and ſome, 
only becauſe they are ſick of themſelves; I am not 
fo much inclined to wonder that marriage is ſome- 


times unhappy, as that it appears generally ſo little 


loaded with calamity; and cannot but conclude, 
that ſociety has ſomething in itſelf eminently agree- 
able to human nature, when I find its pleafures ſo 
great, that even the ill choice of a companion can 
hardly over-balance them. 8 | 
Bx the ancient cuſtom of the Muſcovites, the 
men and women never 1aw each other till they 
were united beyond the power of parting. It may 


be ſuſpected that by this method many unſuitable 


matches were produced, and many tempers aſſo- 
ciated that were very little qualified to give plea- 
ſure to each other, Yet perhaps among a Pep 
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ſo little delicate, where the paucity of objects, and 
the uniformity of life, gave no opportunity for ima- 
gination to interpoſe its objections, there was not 
ſo much danger of capricious diſlike ; and while 
they felt neither cold nor hunger, they might live- 

quietly together, without any anch of the de- 


fects of one another. 


AMONGST: us, whom knowledge has made nice, 
and affluence wanton, there are indeed more cau- 
tions requiſite to ſecure tranquillity : and yet if we 
obſerve the manner in which thoſe converſe, Who 
have ſingled out each other for marriage, we ſhall 
perhaps think that the Ruſſians loſt little by their 
reſtraint. For the whole endeavour of both par- 
ties, during the time of courtſhip; is to hinder . 
themſelves from being known, and to diſguiſe 
their - natural temper and real deſires, in hypocri-- 
tical imitation, ſtudied compliance, and continued 
affectation. From the time that their love is 
avowed, neither ſees the other but in a maſk, and 


the cheat is managed often on both ſides with ſo 


much art, and diſcovered afterwards with ſo much- 
abruptneſs, that each has reaſon to think there has 
been ſome transformation on the wedding-night, 
and that by a. ſtrange impoſture one has been. 
courted, and another married. 

AL L, therefore, who come with matrimonial: 
complaints, concerning their behaviour in the time 
of courtſhip, are to be informed, that they are 
neither to wonder nor repine, that a contract be- 
gun with fraud has ended in diſappointment. 


o 
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NUMBER VII. 
Domus et placens uxor. | Hor, 


Thy houfe and pleaſing wife. Creech. 


Have long entertained an ambition to make 

the word Wife the moſt agreeable and delight- 
ful name in nature. If it be not fo in itſelf, all 
the wiſer part of mankind, from the beginning of 
the world, has eonſented in an error: but our un- 
happineſs in England has been, that a few looſe 
men of genius ſor pleaſure have turned it all to 
rhe gratification of ungoverned defires, in ſpite of 
good ſenſe, form, and order ; when in truth any 
jatisfaction beyond the boundaries of reaſon, is but 
a ſtep towards madneſs and folly. But is the ſenſe 
St joy, and accompliſhment of deſire, no way to be 
indulged or attained ? And have we appetites given 
us not to be at all gratined ? Yes, certainly. Mar- 
riage is an inſtitution calculated for a conſtant 
ſcene of as much delight as our being is capable 
of. Two perſons, who have chcſen each other 
bout of all the ſpecies, with deſign to be each 
other's mutual comfort and entertainment, have, 
in that action, bound themſelves to be good-hu- 
moured, affable, diſcreet, forgiving, patient, and 
joyful, with reſpect to each other's frailties and 

fections, to the end of their lives. The wiſer 
of the two (and it generally happens one of them 
is ſuch) will, for her or his own ſake, keep things 


from outrage with the utmoſt ſanctity. When 


this union is thus preſerved, the moſt indifferent 
circumſtance adminiſters delight. Their condition 
is an endleſs ſource of new gratifications. The 


married man can ſay, If I am * to 
40 all 
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„ all the world beſide, there is one whom I in- 


before the reſt of the world. 


4 tirely love, that will receive me with joy and 
ce tranſport, and think herſelf obliged to double 
% her kindneſs and careſſes of me, from the gloom 
« with which ſhe ſees me overcaſt. I need not 
e diſſemble the ſorrow of my heart to be agree- 
& able there; that very ſorrow quickens her af- 
& fection.“ 13 . . 
| Tris paſſion towards each other, when once 
well fixed, enters into the very conſtitution, and 
the kindneſs flows as eaſily and ſilently as the blood 
in the veins. When this affection is enjoyed in the 
moſt ſublime degree, unſkilful eyes ſee nothing of 
it; but when it is ſubject to be changed, and has 
an allay in it that may make it end in diſtaſte, it is 
apt to break into rage, or overflow into fondneſs 

UXAN DER and Viramira are amorous and 
young, and have been married theſe two years; 
yet do they ſo much diſtinguiſh each other in com- 
pany, that in your converſation witk the dear 
things, you are put to a ſort. of croſs-purpoſes. 
Whenever you addreſs yourſelf in ordinary diſ- 
courſe to Viramira, ſhe turns her head another way, 
and the anſwer is made to the dear Uxander ; if- 


you tell a merry tale, the application is {till directed 


to her dear; and when ſhe ſhould commend you, 
ſhe ſays to him, as if he had ſpoke it, That is, 
« my dear, ſo pretty.” This puts me in mind 
of what I have ſomewhere read in the admired 


memoirs of the famous Cervantes, where, While 


honeſt Sancho Pancha is putting ſome neceſſary 
humble queſtions concernipg Rozinante, his. ſup- 
per or his lodgings, the knight of the ſorrowful 
countenance is ever improving the harmleſs lowly 
hints of the fquire to the poetical conceit, rapture, 
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and flight, in contemplation of the dear Dulcinea 
of his affections. TOO | ; 
ON the other ſide, Dictamnus and Maria are 
for ever ſquabbling; and you may obſerve them, 
all the rime they are in company, in a ſtate of im- 
patience. As Uxander and Virimira wiſh you all 
gone, that they may be at freedom for dalliance ;. 
Dictamnus and Maria wait your abſence, that 
they may ſpeak their harſh interpretations on each 
other's words and actions during the time you are 
with them. | | 3 
IT is certain that the greater part of the evils 
attending this condition of life ariſes from faſhion. 
Prejudice in this caſe is turned the wrong way ;. 
and inftead of expecting more happineſs than we 
ſhall meet with in it, we are laughed into a pre- 
poſſeſſion that we ſhall be diſappointed, if we hope 


for laſting ſatisfations. 
Wirz all perſons who have made good ſenſe 


the rule of action, marriage is deſcribed as the ſtate: 
capable of the higheſt human felicity. | 
- SPENSER ſpeaks of each kind of love with 
eat juſtice, and attributes the higheſt praiſe to 
friendſhip; and indeed there is no diſputing that 
point, but by making that friendſhip take place. 
between two married perſons. n 


Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem, A 
When all three kinds of love together meet, 4 
And to diſpart the heart with power extreme, — 
3 Whether ſhall weigh the balance down; to wit, 
Das The dear affection unto kindred ſweet, f 
or raging fire of love to woman-kind, 
Or zeal of friends combin'd by virtues meet; | E- 
But of them all, the band of virtuous mind . 
Methinks the gentle heart ſhould moſt aſſured bind. 


5 Wh 
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For natural affection ſoon doth ceaſe, | 
And quenched is by Cupid's greater flame ; 
But faithful friendſhip doth them both fuppreſs, 
And them with maſtering diſcipline doth tame;. 
Through thoughts aſpiring to eternal fame. 
For as the ſoul doth rule this earthly maſs, 
And all the ſervice of the body frame, 
So love of ſoul doth love of body paſs, 
No leſs than perfect gold ſurmounts the meaneſt braſs.. 


NUMBER VII. 


Dare jura martis. : | Hor. 
With laws connubial tyrants to reſtrain. Anon. 


HE married condition is very often unhappy, 
for want of judgment or temper in the man.. 
The truth is, we generally make love in a ſtyle 
and with ſentiments very unfit for ordinary lite, 
They are half theatrical and half romantic. By 
this means we raiſe our imaginations to what is not 
to be expected in human life; and becauſe we 
did not before-hand think of the creature we are- 
enamoured of as ſubject to ill-humour, age, ſick- 
neſs, impatience, or ſullenneſs, but altogether con- 
ſidered her as the object of joy, human nature it- 
ſelf is often imputed to her as her particular ! im- 
perfection or defect. 


I TAKE it to be a rule proper to be obſerred 


in all oceurrences of life, but more eſpecially in 
the domeſtie or matrimonial part of it, to preſerve 
always a diſpoſition. to be pleaſed. This cannct 
be ſupported, but by conſidering things in their 
Fur light, and as nature has formed them, J and 


f 


_ 
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not as our own fancies and appetites would have 
them. He then who took a young lady to his 


bed with no other conſideration than the expecta- 


tion of ſcenes of dalliance, and thought of her (as 
I ſaid before) only as ſhe was to adminifter to the 
gratification of deſire, as that deſire flags, will, 

without her fault, think her charms and her merit 
abated : from hence muſt. follow indifference, 
peeviſhneſs, and rage. But the man who brings 
his reaſon to ſupport his paſſion, and beholds what 
he loves as liable to all the calamities of haman 
life, both in body and mind, and even at the beſt 
what muſt bring upon him new cares and new re- 
lations ; ſuch a lover, I ſay, will form himſelf ac- 
cordingly, and adapt his mind to the nature of his 
circumſtances. This latter perſon will be prepared 
to be a father, a friend, an advocate, a ſteward 
for people yet unborn, and has proper affections 
ready for every incident in the marriage ſtate. 

Such a man can hear the cries of children with 
pity inſtead of anger; and when they run. over 
his head, he is not diſturbed by their noiſe, but is 
glad at their mirth and health. Tom Truſty has 
told me, that he thinks it doubles his attention to 
the moit intricate affair he is about, to hear his 
children, for whom all his cares are applied, make 
a noiſe in the next room. On the other ſide, Will 
Sparkiſh. cannot put on his perriwig, or adjuſt 
his ſolitaire at the glaſs, for the noiſe of thoſe 
damned nurſes and ſqualling brats ; and then ends 
with a gallant reflection on the comforts of ma- 
trimony, runs out of the hearing, and drives to 
the chocolate-houle. 


7 ACCORDING: as the huſband is diſpoſed i in him- 


Felf, every circumſtance of his life is to give him 


[torment or pleaſure. When the affection is well 


placed, | and ſupported by the conſiderations: of 
duty, 
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duty, honour, and friendſhip, which are in the 
higheſt degree engaged in this alliance, there can 
nothing riſe in the common courſe of life, or from 
the blows or favours of fortune, in which a man 
will not find matters of ſome delight unknown to 
a ſingle condition. | 

HE who ſincerely loves his wife and family, and 
ſtudies to improve that affection in himſelf, con- 
ceives pleaſure from the moſt indifferent things; 


while the married man, who has not bid adieu to 


the faſhions and falſe gallantries of the town, is 
perplexed with every thing around him. In both 


' theſe caſes indeed men cannot make a fillier 


figure, than in repeating ſuch pleaſures and pains 
to the reſt of the world ; but I ſpeak of them only 
as they ſit upon thoſe who are involved in them. 
As I viſit all ſorts of people, I cannot indeed but 
{mile when a good lady tells her huſband what ex- 
traordinary things the child ſpoke ſince he went 
out ; things which would afford very little enter- 
tainment to one not turned to reflexion : but I 
love to remark on the happineſs of a life, in which 
things of no moment give occaſion of hope, ſelf- 
ſatisfaction, ' and triumph. I have known an il]- 
natured coxcomb, for want of this diſpoſition, ſilence 
the whole family, as a ſet of filly women and chil- 
dren, for recounting things which were really above 
his own capacity. ? 

I am verily perſuaded that whatever is delight- 
ful in human life, is to be enjoyed in greater per- 
fection in the married than in the ſingle condi- 
tion. He that has this paſſion in perfection, in oc- 
caſtons of joy can ſay to himſelf, beſides his own 
ſatisfaction, How happy will this make my wife 
** and children !” Upon oceurrences of diftreſs 
or danger, can comfort himſelf, © But all this 


« while my wife and children are ſafe,” There is 
ſome- 
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ſomething in it that doubles ſatisfactions, becauſe 


others participate them; and diſpels afflictions, be- 
cauſe others are exempt from them. All who are 
married without this reliſh of their cirumſtances, 
are either in a taſteleſs indolence and negligence, 
which is hardly to be attained, or elſe live in the 
hourly repetition of ſharp anſwers, eager upbraid- 
ings, and diſtracting reproaches. In a word, the 
married ſtate, with and without the afie&tion ſuit- 
able to it, is the compleateſt image of heaven and 
hell we are capable of receiving in this lite. 


NUMBER IX. 


Aare, nunguam eam me deſert urum : 
Non, fi capiundos mibi ſciam eſſe inimicos omnes homines.. 
Haꝛuc mibi eupetiui: contigit; coneniunt mores; pereant, 
Qui inter nos diſcidium volunt ; banc, niſi mors, 

Me adimet nemo. Ter. Andr. act iv. Fe 2. 


. ſwear never to forſake her; no, though 1 MEE ſure 
to make all men my enemies: Her L deſired, her I 
have obtained ; our humours agree. Periſh all thoſe 
who would ſeparate us! Death only ſhall deprive me 
of her. 


79 EPR AE myſelf a very happy man, 
if my ſpeculations could in the leaſt contribute 


to the rectifying the conduct of my readers in one 
of the moſt important affairs of life, their choice 
in marriage. 

TIIs ſtate is the foundation of community, and 
the chief band of ſociety; and I do not think I = 
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be too frequent on ſubjects which may give e light 
to my unmarried readers, in a particular which is 
fo eſſential to their following happineſs or miſery :: 
A virtuous diſpoſition, a good underſtanding, 
an agreeable perſon, and an eaſy fortune, are the 
things which ſhould be chiefly regarded on this. 
occaſion, —But my preſent - view is to direct the 
fair ſex. 
THE advantages of ſenſe, beauty, and riches, 
are what are certainly the chief motives to a pru- 
dent young woman of fortune for changing her 
condition; but as ſhe is to have her eye on each 
of theſe, ſhe is to aſk herſelf, whether the man, 
who has moſt of theſe recommendations in the 
lump, is not the moſt deſirable. He that has ex- 
cellent talents, with a moderate eſtate, and an 
agreeable perſon, is preferable to him who is only 
rich ; if it were only that good faculties may pur- 
chaſe riches,” but riches cannot purchaſe worthy 
endowments. I do not mean that wit, and a ca- 
pacity to entertain, is what ſhould be highly-va- 
lued, except it is founded upon good- nature and 
humanity. There are many ingenious men, 
whoſe abilities do little elſe but make themſelves 
and thoſe about them uneaſy : ſuch are thoſe who 
are far gone in the pleaſures of the town, who 
cannot ſupport life without quick ſenſations and 
gay reflexions, and are ſtrangers to tranquillity, to 
right reaſon, and a calm motion of the ſpirits, 
without tranſport or dejection. Theſe ingenious 
men, of all men living, are moſt to be avoided by 
her who would be happy in a huſband. They are 
immediately ſated with poſſeſſion, and muſt neceſ- 
farily fly to new acquiſitions of beauty, to paſs 


away the whiling moments and intervals of life; 


for with them every hour is heavy that is not joy- 


ful. But there is a ſort of man of wit and ſenſe, 


that 
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that can refle& upon his own make, and that of 
his partner, with the eyes of reaſon and honour, 
and who believes he offends againſt both theſe, if 
he does not look upon the woman who choſe 
him, to be under his protection in ſickneſs and 
health, with the utmoſt gratitude, whether from 
that moment ſhe be ſhining or defective in perſon 
or mind] ſay, there are thoſe who think them-' 
ſelves bound to ſupply with good-nature the failings 
of thoſe who love them, and who always think 
thoſe the objects of love and pity, who came to 
their arms the objects of joy and admiration. 

OF this latter ſort is Lyſander, a man of wit, 
learning, ſobriety, and good-nature, of birth and 
eſtate below no woman to accept, and of whom it 
might be ſaid, ſhould he marry a woman ſuperior 
to him with regard to the latter, that his miſtreſs . 
raiſed his fortune, but not- that ſhe made it. When 
a woman is deliberating with herſelf whom ſhe 
ſhall chuſe of many near each other in pretenſions, 
certainly he of the beſt underſtanding is to be 


preferred. Life hangs heavily in the repeated con- 


verſation of one who has no imagination to be 
fired at the ſeveral occaſions and objects which 
come before him, or who cannot ſtrike out of his 
reflexions new paths of pleaſing diſcourſe. 
 HoxnesT Will Thraſh and his Wife, though 
not married above four months, have ſcarce had a a 
word to ſay to each other theſe ſix weeks; and one 
cannot form to one's ſelf a ſillier picture than 
theſe two creatures, in folema pomp and plenty 
unable to enjoy their fortunes, and at a full ſtop 
among a crowd of ſervants, to whole taſte of life 
they are beholden for the little ſatisfactions by 
which they can be underſtood to be ſo much as 


barely in being. The hours of the day, the di- 


ſtinctions of noon and night, dinner and ſupper, are 
: the 
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the greateſt notices they are capable of. This is 


perhaps repreſenting the life of a very modeſt wo- 


man, joined to a dull fellow, more inſi pid than it 
really deſerves : but Iam ſure it is not to exalt the 
commerce with an ingenious companion too high, 
to ſay that every new accident or object which 
comes into ſuch a gentleman's way, gives his wife 
new pleaſures and ſatisfactions. The approbation 
of his words and actions is a continual feaſt to her, 


nor can ſhe enough applaud her good fortune in 


having her life varied every hour, her mind more 


improved, and her heart more glad, from every 


circumſtance which they meet with. He will lay 
out his invention in forming new pleaſures and 
amuſements, and make the fortune ſhe has brought 
him ſubſervient to the honour and reputation of 
her and her's. A man of ſenſe, who is thus obliged, 
is ever contriving the happineſs. of her who did 

him ſo great a diſtinction; while the fool is un- 
grateful without vice, and never returns a fayour, 
becauſe he is not ſenſible of it. I would, methinks, 
have ſo much to ſay for myſelf, that if I fell into 
the hands of him who treated me ill, he ſhould. 
be ſenſible when he did ſo; his conſcience ſhould. 

be of my ſide, whatever became of his inclination. 
I do not know but it is the inſipid choice: which 
has been made by thoſe who have the care of 
young women, that the marriage ſtate itſelf has 
been liable to ſo much ridicule. But a well-choſen 
love, moved by paſſion on both ſides, and per- 
fected by the generoſity of one party, muſt be 


| adorned with ſo many handſome incidents on the 


other ſide, that every particular couple would be. 
an example, in many circumſtances, to all the reſt. 


of the ſpecies. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER. X. 


Candida perpetuo reſide, concordia, lecto, 
Tamque pari ſemper ſit Venus equa jugo. 
Dog 10 ſenem quondam : ſed et ipſa marito, 


| Tunc guoque cam ſuerit, nan videatur anus. 
> Mart. r 


Perpetual harmony their bed attend, 
And Venus {till the well-match'd pair befriend. 
May ſhe, when time has ſunk him into years, 
Love her old man, and cheriſh his white hairs ; 
Nor he perceive her charms thro' age decay, 
But think each happy fun his bridal day, 
LO! e Anon. 


— 


Have ſomewhere met with a fable that made 

Wealth the father of Love. It. is certain 
that a mind ought at leaſt to be free from the ap- 
prehenſions of want and poverty, before it can 
fully attend to the ſoftneſſes and endearments of 
this paſſion. We ſee, notwithſtanding, - multi- 
tudes of married people, who are utter ſtrangers 
to this delightful paſſion, amidſt all the affluence 
of the moſt plentiful fortune. 

THE ſpirit of love has ſomething ſo extremely 
fine in it, that it is very often diſturbed-and loſt 
by ſome little accidents, which the careleſs and 
unpolite never attend 56 till it is dae paſt re- 
covery. 

NoTHING has more contributed to baniſh it 
from the married ſtate than too great a familiarity, | 
and laying aſide the common rules of decency. 
Though I could give inſtances of this in ſeveral © 
particulars, I ſhall only mention that of dreſs. 

3 The 
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The beaus and belles about town, who drefs purely 
to catch one another, think there is no farther oc- 
caſion for the bait, when their firſt deſign has ſuc- 
ceeded. But beſides the too common fault in 
point of neatneſs, there are ſeveral others which 
I do not remember to have ſeen touched upon, but 


'in one of our modern comedies, where a French 


woman offering to undreſs and dreſs herſelf before 
the lover of the play, and aſſuring her miſtreſs 
that it was very uſual in France, the lady tells: 
her that is a ſecret in dreſs ſhe never knew before; 
and that ſhe was ſo unpoliſhed an Engliſh woman, 
as to reſolve never to learn to dreſs even before her 
huſband. 

TRRERE is ſomething ſo abt in the carriage of 
ſome wives, that they loſe their huſbands hearts 


for faults, which, if a man has either good-nature 


or good- breeding, he knows not how to tell them 
of. Iam afraid indeed the ladies are moſt faulty in 
this particular, who, at their firſt giving into love, 
find the way ſo ſmooth and pleaſant, that they fancy 
it is ſcarce poſſible to be tired with it. 

THERE is ſo much nicety and diſcretion: re- 
quired to keep love alive after marriage, and make 
converſation {till new and agreeable after twenty 
or thirty years, that I know nothing which ſeems 
readily to promile it, but an earneſt and conſtant 
endeavour on both ſides to pleaſe, and a diſpoſition | 


to be pleaſed. 
LEATITIA is pretty, modeſt, tender, and bas 


ſenſe enough. She married Eraſtus, who is in 
a poſt of ſome buſineſs, and has a general taſte in 
moſt parts of polite. learning. Lætitia, where - 
ever ſhe viſits, has the pleaſure to hear of ſome- 
thing which was handſomely ſaid or done by 
Eraſtus. Eraſtus, ſince bis marriage, is more 
gay in his dreſs than ever, and in all companies is 

as 
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as complaiſant to Lætitia as to any other lady. 
I have ſeen him give her her fan, when it has 
dropped, with all the gallantry of a lover. When 
they take the air together, Eraſtus is continually 
improving her thoughts, and, with a turn of wit 
and ſpirit peculiar to himſelf, giving her an in- 
ſight into things which ſhe had no notion of be- 
fore. Lætitia is tranſported at having a new 
world thus opened to her, and hangs upon the 
man that gives her ſuch agreeable information, 
Eraſtus has carried this point ſtill farther, as he 
makes her daily not only more fond of him, but 
infinitely more ſatisfied with. herſelf. Eraſtus 
finds a juſtneſs or beauty in whatever ſhe ſays or 
obſerves that Lætitia herſelf was not aware of; 
and by his aſſiſtance ſhe has diſcovered an hundred 
good qualities and accompliſhments in herſelf, 
which ſhe never before once dreamed of. Eraſtus, 
with the moſt artful complaiſance in the world, by 
ſeveral remote hints, finds the means to make her 
ſay or propoſe almoſt whatever he has a mind to; 
which he always receives as her own diſcovery, 
and gives her all the reputation of it. 
ERASTUS has a perfect taſte in painting, and 
carried Lætitia with him ſome time ago to ſee a 
collection of pictures. I often viſit this happy 
couple. As we were one day walking in the long 
gallery before dinner, I have lately laid out 
« ſome money in paintings,” ſaid Eraſtus. I 
bought that Venus and Adonis purely upon Lz- 
« titia's judgment: it coſt me threeſcore guineas, 
% and I was this morning offered an hundred for 
4 jt,” I turned towards Lztitia, and ſaw her 
cheeks glow with pleaſure, while at the ſame time 
ſhe caſt a look upon Eraſtus the moſt tender and 


affectionate I ever beheld. 
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FLAVILLA married Tom Tawdry ; ſhe was 
taken with his laced coat and rich ſword-knot; 
ſhe has the mortification to ſee Lom deſpiſed by; 
all the worthy part of his own ſex. Tom has 


nothing to do after dinner, but to determine whe- 


ther he will pare his nails at White's, Button's, 
or his own houſe. He has ſaid nothing to Flavilla, 
ſince they were married, which ſhe right not as 
well have heard from her own woman. He takes 
great care, however, to keep up the ſaucy ill · na- 
tured authority of a huſband, - Whatever Flavilla 
happens to aſſert, Tom immediately contradicts 
with. an oath, by way of preface, and, Mͤy 
r muſt tell you, you talk moſt con- 
“ foundedly filly.” Flavilla had a heart naturally 
as well diſpoſed for the tenderneſs of love, as 


that of Lztitia; but as love ſeldom continues 


long after eſteem, it is difficult to determine, at 
_ whether the unhappy Flavilla hates or 
deſpiſes moſt the perſon whom ſhe is obliged to 


lead her whole liſe with, as 
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1 F 1 may ſpeak my opinion of Gn part ” the 
writings which once prevailed among us under 
the notion of humour, they are ſuch as would 
tempt one to think there had been an aſſociation 
nn the wits of thoſe times, to rally legitimacy” 
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out of our iſland. A ſtate of wedlock was the 
common mark of all the adventurers in farce and 
comedy, as well as the eſſayers in lampoon and 
fatire, to ſhoot at; and nothing was a more 
ſtanding jeſt in all clubs of faſhionable mirth and 
gay converſation. It was determined among thoſe 
airy critics, that the appellation of a Sober Man, 
ſhould ſignify a Spiritleſs Fellow. And I am apt 
to think it was about the ſame time that Good- 
nature, a word ſo peculiar elegant in our 
language that it cannot well be expreſſed in any 
other, came firſt to be rendered; ſuſpicious, and in 
danger of being transferred from its original ſenſe 
to ſo diſtin& an idea as that of Folly, | 
 NoTHiNG ſeems to be thought by our fine 
. gentlemen, ſo indiſpenſible an ornament in faſhion- 
able life, as love. © A knight-errant,” ſays Don 
Quixote, without a miſtreſs, is like a tree 
„ without leaves.” And a man of mode among 
us, who has not one fair-one to ſight for, might 
as well pretend to appear dreſſed without his per- 
riwig. We have lovers in proſe innumerable. 
All our pretenders to rhyme are profeſſed inamo- 
ratos: and there is ſcarce a pcet, good or bad, 
to be heard of, who has not ſome re: I or ſuppoſed 
Sachariſſa to improve his vein. : 

Ir love be any refinement, conjugal love muſt 
be certainly ſo in a much higher degree. There 
is no compariſon between the frivolous affecta- 
tion of attracting the-eyes of women with whom 
you are only captivated by way of amuſement, 
and of whom, perhaps, you know nothing more 
than their features, and a regular and uniform 
endeavour to make yourſelf valuable, both as a 
friend and lover, to one whom you have choſen: 
to be the companion of your life. The firſt is 
the ſpring of a thouſand fopperies, filly artifices, 

| falſhoods, 
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falſhoods, and perhaps barbarities; or at beſt riſes 
no higher than to a kind of dancing- ſchool breed- 


ing, to give the perſon a more ſparkling air. The 


latter is the parent of ſubſtantial virtues and agree- 


able qualities, and cultivates the mind while it 
improves the behaviour. The paſſion of love to 
a miſtreſs, even where it is moſt ſincere, reſembles 
too much the flame of a fever; that to a wife is 
like the vital heat. 5 ee 


I nave often thought, if the letters written 
by men of good - nature to their wives, were to be 


compared with thoſe written by men of gallantry 


to their miſtreffes, the former, notwithſtanding 
any inequality of ſtile, would appear to have the 
advantage. Friendſhip, tenderneſs, and conſtancy, 
dreſſed in ſimplicity of expreſſion, recommend 
themſelves by a more native elegance than 
paſſionate raptures, extravagant encomiums, and 
flaviſh adoration, If we were admitted to ſearch 
the cabinet of the beautiful Narciſſa, among heaps 
of epiſtles from ſeveral! admirers, which are there 
preſerved with equal care, how tew ſhould we 
find but would make any one fick in the reading, 
except her who is flattered by them ? But in how 
different a ſtile muſt the wiſe Benevolus, who con- 
verſes with that good ſenſe and good humour 
among all his friends, write to a wite who is the 
worthy object of his utmoſt affection? Benevolus, 


both in publick and private, and all occaſions of 


life, appears to have every good quality and de- 
firable ornament. Abroad, he 1s reverenced-and 
eſteemed ; at home, beloved and happy. The 
ſatisfaction he enjoys there ſettles into an habitual 
complacency, which ſhines in his countenance, 
enlivens his wit, and ſeaſons his converſation; 
Even thoſe of his acquaintance, who have never 
ſeen him in his retirement, are ſharers in the hap- 
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pineſs of it; and it is very much owing to his 
being the beſt and beſt - beloved of huſbands, that 
he is the moſt ſtedfaſt of friends, and the moſt 
agreeable of companions. ded 
FTuxERxk is a ſenſible pleaſure in contemplating 
ſuch beautiful inſtances of domeſtic life. The 
happineſs of the conjugal ſtate appears heightened 
to the higheſt degree it is capable of, when we 
Tee two perſons of accompliſhed minds, not only 
united in the ſame intereſts: and affections, but 
in their taſte of the ſame improvements, pleaſures, 
and diverſions. Pliny, one of the fineſt gentle- 
men and politeſt writers of the age in which he 
lived, has left us his letter to Hiſpulla his wife's 


aunt, one of the moſt agreeable family pieces of 


this kind I ever met with. I ſhall end this diſ- 
courſe with a tranſlation of it; and I believe the 
reader will be of my opinion, that conjugal love 
is drawn in it with a delicacy which makes it 
appear to be, as I have repreſented it, an ornament 


as well as a virtue. 
_ PLIiny to HisPULLA. 


S I remember the great affection which was 

between you and your excellent brother, and 
know you love his daughter as your own, ſo as 
not only to expreſs the tenderneſs of the beſt of 
_ aunts, but even to ſuppiy that of the beſt of fa- 
thers; I am ſure it will be a pleaſure to you to 
hear that ſhe proves worthy of her father, worthy 
of you, and of your and her anceſtors. Her inge- 
nuity is admirable ; her frugality is extraordinary, 


She loves me, the ſureſt pledge of her virrue ; and 


adds to this a wonderful diſpoſition to learning, 
Which ſhe has acquired from her affection to me. 
She reads my writings, ſtudies them, and even 


— 
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gets them by heart. You'd ſmile to ſee the con- 
cern ſhe is in when I have a cauſe to plead, and 
the joy ſhe ſhews when it is over. She finds means 
to have the firſt news brought her of the ſuccefs T 
meet with in court, how I am heard, and what 
decree is made. If I recite any thing in public, 
ſhe cannot refrain from placing herſelf privately 
in ſome corner to hear, where, with the utmoſt. 
delight, ſhe feaſts upon my applauſes. Sometimes 
ſhe ſings my verſes and accompanies them with 
the lute, without any maſter except love, the 
beſt of inſtructors. From theſe inſtances, I take 
the moſt certain omens of our perpetual and in- 
creaſing happineſs ; ſince her affection is not 
founded on my youth and perſon, which muſt. 
gradually decay; but ſhe is in love with the im- 
mortal part of me, my glory and. reputation, Nor, 


indeed, could leſs be expected from one who had 


the happineſs to receive her education from you; 

who in your houſe was accuſtomed to every 
thing that was virtuous and decent, and even be- 

gan to love me by your recommendation. For, 

as you had always the greateſt reſpect for my mo- 
ther, you were pleaſed from my infancy to form 
me, to commend me, and kindly to preſage L 
ſhould be one day what my wife fancies I am. 
Accept, therefore, our united thanks: mine, that 
you have beſtowed her on me; and her's, that 
you have given me to her, as a mutual grant of 
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NUMBER XII. 


— — Ts a fault, 

That men, not guided by the tract of reaſon, 

But heat and wantonneſs of blood, run giddy 

Jo ſeal fuch weighty covenants. : ; 
Shirley's Conſtant Maid. 


HE. pleaſanteſt part of a man's life is gene- 
rally that which paſles in courtſhip, provided 
his paſſion be ſincere, and the party beloved kind 
with diſcretion. Love, deſire, hope, all the 
pleaſing motions of the foul, riſe in the purſuit. 
THERE is nothing of ſo great importance to us, 
as the good qualities of one to whoin we join our- 
ſelves for life; they do not only make our preſent 
ſtate agreeable, but often determine our future hap- 
ineſs. Where the choice is left to friends, the 
chief point under conſideratson is an eſtate : where 
the parties chuſe for themſelves, their thoughts 
turn moſt upon the perſon. They have both their 
reaſons : the firſt would procure many conveni- 
ences and pleaſures of life to the party-whoſe in- 
- tereſts they eſpouſe, and at the ſame time may 
hope that the wealth of their friends will turn to 
their own credit and advantage. The others are 
preparing for themſelves a perpetual feaſt. A good 
erſon does not only miſe: but continue love, and 
breeds a ſecret pleaſure and complacency: in the 
beholder, when the firſt heats of deſire are extin- 
guiſhed, ö 
I $HOUL D prefer a woman that 1s agreeable in 
my own eye, and not deformed in that of the 
world, to a celebrated beauty. If you marry one. 


remarkably beautiful, you muſt have a violent 
paſſion 


* 
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paſſion for her, or you have not the proper taſte of 
her charms; and if you have ſuch a paſſion for 
her, it is odds but it would be embittered with 
fears and jealouſies. 
Goop-NATURE and evenneſs of temper will 
give you an eaſy companion for life; virtue and 
£990 ſenſe an agreeable friend ; love and conſtancy 
a good wife or huſband. Where we meet with 
one perſon with all theſe accompliſhments, we 
find an hundred without any one of them. The 
world, notwithſtanding, is more intent on trains 
and equipages, and all the ſhowy parts of life; 
we love rather to dazzle the multitude, than con- 
ſult our proper intereſts ; and it is one of the moſt 
unaccountable paſſions of human nature, that we 


are at greater pains to appear eaſy and happy to 


others, than really to make ourſelves ſo. Of all 
diſparities, that in humour makes the moſt un- 
happy marriages, yet ſcarce enters into our 
thoughts at the contracting of them. Several that 
are in this reſpe& unequally yoked, and uneaſy 
for life with a perſon of a particular character, 
might have been . pleaſed and happy with a perſon 
of a contrary one, notwithſtanding they are both 
perhaps equally virtuous and laudable in their kind. 
BEFORE marriage we cannot be two inquiſitive 
and diſcerning in the faults of the perſon beloved, 
nor after it too dim-ſighted and ſuperficial. How- 
ever perfect and accompliſhed the perſon appears 
to you at a diſtance, you will find many blemiſhes 
and imperfections in her humour, upon a more in- 

timate acquaintance, which you never diſcovered, 
or perhaps ſuſpected. Here, therefore, diſcretion 
and good - nature are to ſhew their ſtrength; the 
firſt will hinder your thoughts from dwelling on 
| What is diſagreeable, the other will raiſe in you 
al the tenderneſs of compaſſion. and humanity, 
a and 
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and by degrees ſoften thoſe very imperfections into 
beauties. 

MARRIAGE enlarges the ſcene of our happineſs 
and miſeries. A marriage of love is pleaſant ; a 
marriage of intereſt eaſy; and a marriage, where 
both meet, happy. A happy marriage has in it all 
the pleaſures of friendſhip, all the enjoyments of 
ſenſe and reaſon, and indeed all the ſweets of life, 
Nothing is a greater mark of a degenerate and 
vicious age, than the common ridicule which 
paſſes on this ſtate of life. It is, indeed, only 
happy to thoſe who can look down with ſcorn or 


neglect on the impieties of the times, and tread 


the paths of life- together in a | conſtant uniform 
courſe of virtue. 


ee choofojoofocfofocfoctooſe joohoctoctorfociertorts ofo 
NUMBER KIT, : 
Marriage is a ſacred tie 


It ought not to be ſported with. 
Parody on a ſpeech in Cato. 


E THINK it is a misfortune that the 

marriage · ſtate, which in its own nature is 
adapted to give us the completeſt happineſs this 
life is capable of, ſhould be ſo uncomfortable a 
one to fo many as it daily proves. But the miſ- 
chief generally proceeds from the unwiſe choice 
people make for themſelves, and an expectation 
of happineſs from things not capable of giving it. 
Nothing but the good qualities of the perſon be- 
loved can be a foundation for a love of judgment 
and diſcretion ; and whoever expect happineſs 
from any thing but virtue, wildom, good-humour, 


and 
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and a ſimilitude of manners, will find themſelves 
widely miſtaken. But how few are there who ſeek 
after theſe things, and do not rather make riches: 
their chief, if not their only aim? How rare is it 


for a man, when he engages himſelf in the thoughts 


of marriage, to place his hopes of having in ſuch 
a woman a conſtant agreeable companion? one 
who wilt divide his cares and double his joys? 
who will manage that ſhare of his eſtate che in- 
truſts to her conduct with prudence and frugality, 
govern his houſe with ceconomy and diſcretion, 
and be an ornament to himſelf and family? Where 
ſhall we find the man who looks out for one who 
places her chief happineſs in the practice of virtue, 

and makes her duty her continual pleaſure? No; 

men rather ſeek for money, as the complement of 
all their deſires; and, regardleſs of what kind of 

wives they take, they think riches will be a mini- 

ſter to all ſorts of ' pleaſures, and enable them t0 
keep miſtreſſes, horſes, hounds; to drink, feaſt, 

and game with their companions; pay their debts 
contracted by former extravagancies; or ſome ſuch. 
vile and unworthy end; and indulge themſelves in 
pleaſures which are a ſhame and ſcandat to human 
nature. Now as for the women; how few of 
them are there who place the happineſs of their 
marriage in a wiſe and virtuous friend ? one who' 


will be faithful and juſt to all, and conſtant and 


loving to them ? who with care and diligence will 
look after and improve the eſtate, , and witholit 
grudging allow whatever is prudent” and conre- 
nient ? Rather, how few are there who do not 
place their happineſs in out · ſhining others in pomp 
and ſhow ? and that do not think within them- 
ſelves; when they have married ſuch a rich per- 
ſon, that none of their acquaintance ſhall appear 
ſo fine in their equipage, ſo adorned in their 
. FS - per- 
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ſons, or ſo magnificent in their furniture as 


themſelves ? Thus their heads are filled with vain . 
ideas; and I heartily wiſh I could ſay that equi- 
page and ſhow were not the chief good of ſo many 
women as l fear it is. | 5 

AFTER this manner do both ſexes deceive them- 
ſelves, and bring cenſure and diſgrace upon the 
moſt happy and moſt honourable ſtate of life ; 
whereas, if they would but correct their depraved 
taſte, moderate their ambition, and place their 
happineſs upon proper objects, we ſhould not find 
felicity in the marriage ſtate ſuch a wonder in the 
world as it now is. | 
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NUMBER XIV. 


On love of virtue reverence attends, 


But ſenſual pleaſure. in our ruin ends. 
Anon. 


HEN I conſider the falſe impreſſions 
| which are received by the generality of 
the world, I am troubled at none more than a 
certain levity of thought, which many young wo- 
men of rank and fortune have entertained, to the 
hazard of their characters, and the certain misfor- 
tune of their lives. The firſt of the following 
letters may beſt repreſent the faults I would now 
point at; and the anſwer to it, the temper of 
mind in a contrary character. Tas ne, 


My Dear HaRRIoT, | 
F thou art ſhe, but oh, how fallen, how changed! 
1 what an apoſtate ! how loſt to all that's gay and 
agreeable ! To be married, I find, is to be buried 


alive; 


No. . Herne -» 
alive; I can't conceive it more diſmal to be ſhut. 
up in a vault to converſe with the ſhades. of my 
anceſtors, than to be carried down to an old ma- 
nor-houſe in the country, and confined to the 
converſation of a ſober huſband and an aukward 
chambermaid. For variety I ſuppoſe you may en- 
tertain yourſelf with madam in her grogram gown, 
the ſpouſe of the pariſh vicar, who has by this 
time, I am ſure, well furniſhed you with receipts: 
for making ſalves and poſſets, diſtilling cordial 
waters, making ſyrups, and applying poultices. 
BL Es r ſolitude! I wiſh thee joy, my dear, of thy 
loved retirement, which indeed you would: per- 
fuade me is very agreeable, and different enough 
from what I have here deſcribed : but, child, -E 
am afraid thy brains are a little diſordered with 
romances and novels. After ſix months marriage 
to hear thee talk of love, and paint the country 
feenes ſo ſoftly, is a little extravagant; one would 
think you lived the lives of ſylvan deities; or 
roved among the walks of Paradiſe like the firſt 
happy pair. But pr'ythee leave theſe whimſies, 
and come to town in order to live and talk like 
other mortals. However, IT I am extremely in- 
tereſted in your reputation, I would willingly give: 
you a little good advice at your firſt appearance 
under the character of a married woman. It is a 
little inſolent in me, perhaps, to adviſe a matron z: 
"my Jam ſo afraid you will make ſo ſilly a figure 
a fond wife, that I cannot help warning you 
reg to appear in any publick places with your 
huſband, and never to ſaunter about St. James's: 
Park together : if you- preſume to enter- the Mall 
together, you are ruined for ever; nor muſt you 
take the leaſt notice of one another at the plays 
Houſe or opera, unleſs you would be laughed at 
for a- very loving couple moſt happily paired in 
D 6 the 
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the. yoke of wedlock. I would recommend the 
example of an acquaintance of ours to your 
imitation : ſhe is the moſt negligent and faſhion- 
able wife in the world; ſhe is hardly ever ſeen 
in the ſame place with ker huſband, and if they 
happen to wet, you would think them perfect 
ſtrangers ; the was never heard to name him in 
his abſence, and takes care he ſhall never be the 
ſubje& of any diſcourſe ſhe has a ſhare in. I hope 
you will propoſe this lady as a pattern, though I 
am very much afraid you will be ſo filly to think 
Portia, &c. Sabine and Roman wives, much 
brighter examples. I wiſh it may never come 
into your head to imitate thoſe antiquated creatures 
ſo far, as to come into publick in the habit as well 
as air of a Roman matron. You make already 
the entertainment at Mrs. Modiſh's tea-table ; 
ſhe ſays ſhe always thought you a diſcreet perſon, 
and qualified to manage a family with admirable 
prudence ; ſhe dies to ſee what demure and ſerious 
airs wedlock has given you; but ſhe ſays ſhe ſhall 
never forgive your choice of ſo gallant a man as 
Bellamour, to transform him to a mere ſober 
huſband ; it was unpardonable ! You ſee, my dear, 
we all envy your happineſs, and no perſon more 
t Your humble ſervant, ' It 
LYDIA. 


HARRTOT's Anſwer. | 


BE not in pain, good madam, for my appearance 

in town; 1 ſhall frequent no public places, 
or make any viſits where the character of a modeſt 
wite is ridiculous. As for your wild raiflery on 


matrimony, it is all hypocriſy : you, and all the 
hand- 
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handſome young women of your acquaintance, 
ſhew yourſelves to no other purpoſe than to gain a 
conqueſt over ſome man of worth, in order to- be- 
ſtow your charms and fortune on him. There is 
no indecency in the confeſſion, the deſign is modeſt 
and honourable, and all your affectation cannot 
diſguiſe it. 
IAM married, and have no other concern but 
to pleaſe the man I love; he is the end of every 
care I have; if I dreſs, it is for him; if L read a 
poem or a play, it is to qualify myſelf for a con- 
verſation agreeable to his taſte; he is always the 
end of my diverſions; half my prayers are for his 
happineſs. I love to talk of him, and never hear 
him named but with pleaſure and emotion. I am 
your friend and wiſh you happineſs, but am ſorry 
to ſee, by the air of your letter, that there is a ſet 
of women who are got into the common-place rail» 
lery of every thing that is ſober, decent, and pro- 
per ; matrimony and the clergy are the topics of 

ple of little wit and no underſtanding. I own 
to you, I have learned of the vicar's wife all you 
tax me with: ſhe is a diſcreet, ingenious, plea- 
fant, pious. woman. I wiſh ſhe had the handling 
of you and Mrs. Modith ; you would find, if you 
were too free with her, ſhe would ſoon make you 
as charming as ever you were, ſhe would ſoon . 
make you bluth as much as if you never had been 
fine ladies. The vicar, madam, is ſo kind as to 
viſit my huſband, and his agreeable converſation. 
has brought him to enjoy many ſober, happy 
hours, when even I. am ſhut out, and my dear 
_ maſter is entertained only with his own thoughts, 
Theſe things, dear madam; will be laſting ſatiſ- 
factions, when the fine ladies, and the coxcombs 
by whom they form themſelves, are irreparably 
ridiculous in old age. 
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NUMBER XV. 


Sratior & pulchro weniens in corpore virtas. Virg. 


— he A virtuous mind 
More lovely in a beauteous form inſhrin'd, Anon. 


1 RE is nothing which gives one ſo 
pleaſing a proſpect of human nature as the 
contemplation of wiſdom and beauty : the latter 
is the peculiar portion of that ſex which is there- 
fore called fair ; but the happy concurrence of both 
theſe excellencies in the ſame perſon is a character 
too celeſtial to be frequently met with. Beauty is 


an over-weaning, ſelf-ſufficient thing, careleſs of 


providing itſelf any more ſubſtantial ornaments ; 
nay, ſo little does it conſult its own intereſts, that 
it too often defeats itſelf by betraying that innocence: 
which renders it lovely and deſirable. As therefore 
virtue makes a beautiful woman appear more beau-- 
tiful, ſo beauty makes a virtuous woman really 


more virtuous. Whilſt I am conſidering theſe 


two perfections gloriouſly united in one perſon, 


" 


cannot help repreſenting to my mind the image 


of Emilia. 
WũRæokEvER beheld the charming Emilia without 


feeling in his breaſt at once the glow of love, and 


the tenderneſs of virtuous friendſhip? The un- 
ſtudied graces of her behaviour, and the pleaſing 
accents of her tongue, inſenſibly draw you to wiſh: 
for a nearer enjoyment of them; but even her 
fmiles carry in them a ſilent reproof to the impulſes 
of licentious love. Thus, though the. attractives 
of her beauty play almoſt irreſiſtibly upon your 


and create deſire, you immediately ſtand corrected, 


not by the ſeverity but the decency of her 
| 9 virtue. 
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virtue. That ſweetneſs and good humonr which 


is ſo viſible in her face, naturally diffuſes itſelf 
into every word and action: a man muſt be a 
ſavage, who, at the ſight of Emilia, is not more 
inclined to do her good than to gratify himſelf. 

Her perſon, as it is thus ftudioufly embelliſhed by 
nature, thus adorned with unpremeditated graces, 

is a fit lodging for a mind fo fair and lovely: there 


dwell rational piety, modeſt hope, and cheryl 


reſignation. | 
'EMIL14 cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant of ker 
perſonal charms, though ſhe ſeems to be ſo: but 


ſhe will not hold her happineſs upon ſo precarious | 


a tenure, whilſt her mind is adorned with beauti 

of a more cxalted and laſting nature. When in 
the full bloom of youth and beauty the was ſur- 
rounded with a crowd of admirers, ſhe took no- 
pleaſure in deſtruction, gave no falſe hopes which 


might increaſe the torments of her diſappointed 
lovers ; but having for ſome time given way to the 


decency of a virgin coyneſs, and examined the merit 
of their ſeveral pretenſions, ſhe at length gratified 
her own, by reſigning herſelf to the ardent paſſion 
of Bromius. 

_ BRomivus was then maſter of many good ua⸗ 
lities, and a moderate fortune, which was ſoon: 
after unexpectedly increaſed to a plentiful eſtate. 
This for a good while proved his misfortune, ag 


it furniſhed his unexperienced age with the oppor- 


tunities of evil company and a ſenſual life. He 
might have longer wandered in the labyrinths of 
vice and folly, had not Emil a's prudent conduct 
won him over to the government of his reaſon, 
Her ingenuity has been conſtantly employed in 
humanizing his paſſions and refining his pleaſures, 
She has ſhewed him, by her own example, that 
virtue is confiſicat with decent freedom and good 
| humour, 


__ 
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Humour, or rather, that it cannot ſubſiſt Witllout 
them. Her good ſenſe readily inſtructed her, that 


4 ſilent example, and an eaſy unrepining beha- 


viour, will always be more perſuaſive than the ſe- 
verity of lectures and admonitions; and that there 
is ſo much pride inter woven with the make of hu- 
man nature, that an obſtinate man muſt often take 


the hint from another, and then be left to adviſe 


and correct himſelf. Thus by an artful train of 
management and unſeen perſuaſions, having at 
firſt brought him not to diſlike, and at length to 
be pleaſed with that which otherwiſe he would 
not have bore to hear of, ſhe then knew liow to 
preſs and ſecure this advantage; by approving it 
as his thought, and ſeconding it as his propoſal, 
By this means ſhe has gained'an intereſt in ſome of 
his leading paſſions, and made them acceſſary to Nis 
reformation.  _ 

THERE is another particular of Emilia s con- 
duct which I cannot forbear mentioning : to ſome 
perhaps it may appear at firſt ſight” but a triffing 
inconſiderable circumſtance ; but for my part, L 
think it highly worthy of obſervation, and to be 
recommended to the conſideration of the fiir ſex: 
T have often thought wir apping gowns and dirty 
linen, with all that huddled economy of dreſs, 


which paſſes under the general name of a mob, 


the bane of conjugal love, and one of the readieſt 
means imaginable to alienate the affection of a 
huſband, eſpecially a fond one. I have heard 
ſome ladies, who have been ſurprized by company 
in ſuch a diſhabille, apologize for it after this 
manner: Truly I am aſhamed to be caught in 


this pickle, but my huſband and I' were firting 
all alone by ourſelves, and I did not expect to 
s ſee ſuch good company.” — This by the way is 


a fine com pliment to the good man, which it is ten 
to 
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to one but he returns in dogged anſwers and 4 
churliſh behaviour, without knowing what it is 
that puts him out of humour. 

 EMIL1A's obſervation teaches her, that as little 
inadvertences and neglects caſt a blemiſh upon a 
great character, ſo the neglect of apparel, even 
among the moſt intimate friends, does inſenſibly 
leſſen their regards to each other, by creating 4 
familiarity too low and contemptible. She under- 
ſtands the importance of thoſe things which the 
generality account trifles ; and conſiders every 
thing as a matter of conſequence, that has the 
leaſt tendency towards keeping the affection of 
her huſband :- him. ſhe eſteems as a fit object to 

employ: ber ingenuity. in pleaſing, becauſe he is to, 
> be pleaſed for life. 

By the help of theſe, and a thouſand . 
Wh" arts which it is eaſier for her to practiſe 
than for another to expreſs, by the obſtinacy of 
her goodneſs and unprovoked ſubmiſſion, in ſpite 
of all her afflictions and ill uſage, Bromius is be- 
come a man of ſenſe and a kind huſband, and 

Emilia a happy wife. 
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In amore hec omnia inſunt wvitia : oy 
© Suſpiciones, inimicitiæ, induciæ, * ; 
Bellum, pax rurſum. 


: 
; 


* . Fus. 


All theſe inconveniencies are incident to love; Te- 


proaches, jealouſies, quarrels, Wen wars 
and then peace. 


- 


\HE marquis of Hallifax, in his . 
to a Daughter, has inſtructed a wife how 
to behave herſelf towards a falſe, an nn 
ow | a cha- 
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a choleric, a ſullen, a covetous, or a ſilly huſband, 
but has not ſpoken one word of a jealous huſband. 
 JeaLovsr is that pain which a man feels from 
the apprehenſion that he is not equally beloved by 
the perſon whom he intirely loves. Now becauſe 
our inward paſſions and inclinations can never 
make themſelves viſible, it is impoſlible for a jea- 
lous man to be thoroughly cured of his ſuſpicions; 
His thoughts hang at beſt in a ſtate of doubtfulneſs 
and uncertainty, and are never capable of receiv- 
ing any ſatisfaction on the advantageous {ide ; ſo 
that his inquuics are moſt ſucceſsful when they 
diſcover nothing: his pleaſure ariſes from his diſ- 
appointments, and his life is ſpent in purſuit of a 
* that deſtroys his happineſs if he chance to 
it. . MESS | 
MN ardent love is always a ftrong ingredient in 
this paſſion ; for the ſame affection which ſtirs up 
the jealous man's deſires, and gives the party be- 
loved ſo beautiful a figure in his imagination, makes 
him believe ſhe kindles the ſame paſſion in others, 
and appears as amiable to all beholders. And as 
Jealouſy thus ariſes from an extraordinary love, it 
is of ſo delicate a nature, that it ſcorns to take up - 
with any thing leſs than an equal return of love. 
Not the warmeſt expreſſions of affection, the ſofteſt 
and moſt tender hypocriſy, are able to give any 
ſatisfaction, where we are not perſuaded that the 
affection is real, and the ſatisfaction mutual: for 
the jealous man wiſhes himſelf a kind of deity to 
the perſon he loves; he would be the only plea- 
ſure of her ſenſes, the employment of her thoughts ; 
and is angry at every thing ſhe admires, or takes 
delight in, beſides himſelf. _ 
PHzDRI14's requeſt to his miſtreſs, upon his 
leaving her for three days, is inimitably beautiful 
and natural. R 

Cum 
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Cum milite iſto præſens, abſens ut fi es: 

Dies nofteſque me ames; me dęſideres; 

Me ſomnies; me expectes; de me cogites; 

Me ſperes; me te oblectes; mecum tota fis : 

Meus fac fis poſtremò animus, quando ego ſum tuus. 
1 43, Ter, Eun. Act. 1. 


„% WHEN you are in company with that ſoldier, 


© behave as if you were abſent ; but conti- 


e nue to love me by day and by night: want 
% me; dream of me; expect me; think of me; 
« wiſh for me; delight in me; be wholly with 
«© me; in ſhort, be my very ſoul, as I am yours.” 


TEE jealous man's diſeaſe is of ſo malignant 
a nature, that it converts all it takes into its 
own nouriſhment. A cool behaviour ſets him on 
the rack, and is interpreted, as an inſtance of 
averſion or indifference ; a fond one raiſes his ſuſ- 
picions, and looks too much like diſſimulation and 
artifice. If the perſon he loves be chearful, her 
thoughts muſt be employed on another ; and if 
ſad, ſhe is certainly thinking on himſelf, In ſhort, 
there is no word or geſture fo inſignificant but it 
gives him new hints, feeds his ſuſpicions, and 
furniſhes him with freſh matters of diſcovery : ſo 
that if we conſider the effects of this paſſion, one 
would rather think it proceeded from an inveterate 
hatred than an exceſſive love; for certainly none 
can meet with more diſquietude and uneaſineſs than 
a ſuſpected wife, if we except the jealous huſband. 

Bo r the great unhappineſs of this paſſion is, 
that it naturally tends to alienate the affection 
which it is ſo ſolicitous to engroſs; and that for 


theſe two reaſons, becauſe it lays too great a eon- 


ſtraint on the words and actions of the: ſuſpected 
94k, perſon, 
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perſon, and at the ſame time ſhews you have no 
honourable opinion of her; both of which are 


ſtrong motives to averſion. 


Non is this the worſt effect of jealouſy ; for it 
often draws after it a more fatal train of conſe- 
quences, and makes the perſon you ſuſpect guilty 
of the very crimes you are ſo much afraid of. It 
is very natural for ſuch who are treated ill and up- 


braided falſly to find out an intimate friend that 


will hear their complaints, condole their ſufferings, 
and endeavour to ſoothe and aſſuage their ſecret 
reſentments. Beſides, jealouſy puts a woman often 
in mind of an ill thing that ſhe would not other- 
wiſe perhaps have thought of, and fills her imagi- 
nation with ſuch an unlucky idea, as in time 
grows familiar, excites deſire, and loſes all the 
ſhame and horror which might at- firſt attend it. 


Nor is it a wonder if ſhe who ſuffers wrongfully in 


a man's opinion of her, and has therefore nothing 


-to forfeit in his eſteem, reſolves to give him reaſon 


for his ſuſpicions, and to enjoy the pleaſure of the 
crime, ſince ſhe muſt - undergo the ignominy. 
Such probably were the conſiderations that directed 
the wiſe man in his advice to a huſband ; © Be 
not jealous over the wife of thy boſom ; and teach 
&* her not an evil leſſon againſt thy-ſelf. ” Feclus, 
AND here, among the other torments which 
this paſſion produces, we may. uſually oblerve that 
none are greater mourners than jealous men, when 
the perſon who provoked their jealouly is taken 


from them. Then it is that their love breaks out 


furiouſly, and throws off all the mixtures of ſuſ- 
jicion which choaked and ſmothered it before. 
The beautiful parts of the character riſe uppermoſt 
in the jealous huſband's memory, and upbraid- 
him with the ill uſage of ſo divine a creature as: 


was once in his poſſeſſion ; whillt all the little im- 
per- 
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perfections, that were before ſo B to him, 
wear off from his remembrance, and ſhew them- 
ſelves no more, 

Wx may ſee by what bas been ſaid, that jealouſy 
takes the deepeſt root in men of amourous diſpoſi- 
tions, and of theſe we may find three kinds wha 
are moſt, over-run with it. 

TEE firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to A. 
ſelves of- an infirmity, whether it be weakneſs, 

old age, deformity, ignorance, or the like. Theſe 
men are ſo well acquainted with the unamiable 
part of themſelves, that they have not the confi- 
dence to think they are really beloved; and are 
fo diſtruſtful of their own merits that all fondneſs 
towards them puts them out of countenance, and 
looks like a jeſt upon their perſons. They grow 
ſuſpicious on their firſt looking in a glaſs, and are 
ſtung with jealouſy at the ſight of a wrinkle. A 
handſome fellow immediately alarms them, and 
every thing that looks young or gay turns their 
thoughts upon their wives. 

A SECOND fort of men who are moſt liable to 
this paſſion, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſ- 
truſtful tempers. It is a fault very juſtly found in 
hiſtories compoſed by politicians, that they leave 
nothing to chance or humour, but are ſtill de- 
riving every action from ſome plet and. contri- 
vance, for drawing up a. perpetual ſcheme of 
cauſes and events, and preſerving a conſtant cor- 
reſpondence between the camp and the councit- 
table. And thus it happens in the affairs of love 
with men of too refined a thought. They put a 
conſtruction on a look, and find out a deſign in 
a ſmile ; they give new ſenſes and ſignifications 
to words and actions, and are ever tormenting 
themſelves with fancies of their own raiſing. They 


generally act in a diſguiſe themſelves, and hes 
1 
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fore miſtake all 'outward ſhews and appearances 
for hypocriſy in others: ſo that I believe no meu 
ſee leſs of the truth and reality of things than 
theſe great refiners upon incidents, who are ſo 
wondertully ſubtle and over-wiſe in their Cohen 
tions. 

Now what. theſe men fancy they know! of wo- 
men by reflection, your lewd and vicious men 
believe they have learned by experience. They 
have ſeen the poor huſband ſo miſled by tricks and 
artifices, and in the midſt of his inquiries ſo loſt 
and bewildered in a crooked intrigue, that they 
{till ſuſpect an under-plot in every female action; 
and eſpecially where they ſee any reſemblance i in 
the behaviour of two perſons, are'apt to fancy it 
proceeds from the fame deſign in both. Theſe 
men therefore bear hard upon the ſuſpected party, 
purſue her cloſe through all her turnings and wind- 
ings, and are too well acquainted with the chace, 
to be flung off by any falſe ſteps or doubles; be- 
ſides, their acquaintance and converſation has lain 
wholly among the vicious part of womankind, 
and therefore it is no wonder they cenſure all 
alike, and look upon the whole ſex as a ſpecies 
of impoſtors. But if, notwithſtanding ther pri- 
vate experience, they can get over theſe preju- 
dices, and entertain a favourable opinion of . ſome 
women, yet their own looſe defires will ſtir up 
new ſuſpicions from another fide, and make them 
believe all men ſubject to the ſame inclinations 
with themſelves. 

* AFTER this frightful account of jealouſy, and 
the perſons who are moſt ſubject to it, it will be 
but fair to ſhew by what means the paſſion may 
be beſt allayed, and thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
with it ſet at eaſe. Other faults indeed are not 


| under the wife's juriſdiction, and ſhould, if poſ- 
ſible, 
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ſible, eſcape her obſervation; but jealouſy calls 
upon her particularly for its cure, and deſerves 
all her art and application in the attempt; be- 
ſides, ſhe has this for her encouragement, that 
her endeavours will be always pleaſing, and 
that ſhe will ſtill find the affection of her huſband 
_ riſing towards her, in proportion as his doubts 
and ſuſpicions vaniſh ; for, as we have ſeen all 
along, there is ſo great a mixture of love in 


| Jealouſy, as is well worth the ſeparating. But 
this ſhall be the ſubject of another paper. 


NUMBER XVII. 


Credula res amor eft, Ovid. Met. 
The man who loves is eaſy of belief. Anon. 


AVING in my laſt paper diſcovered the 
nature of jealouſy, and pointed out the 
perſons who are moſt ſubject to it, I muſt here 
apply myſelf to thoſe ladies who deſire to live well 
with a jealous huſband, and to eaſe his mind of its 
unjuſt ſuſpicions. 5 

TE firſt rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved 
is, that you never ſeem to diſlike in another what 
the jealous man is himſelf guilty of, or to admire 
any thing in which he himſelf does not excel. 
A jealous man is very quick in his applications 
he knows how to find a double edge in an in- 
vective, and to draw a fatire on himſelf out of a 
panegyric on another. He does not trouble 
himſelf to conſider the perſon, but to direct the 

character; and is ſecretly pleaſed or confounded 
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as he finds more or leſs of himſelf in it. The 
commendation of any thing in another ſtirs up 
his jealouſy, as it ſhews you have a value for 
others beſides himſelf ; but the commendation of 
that which he himſelf wants, inflames him more, 
as it ſhews that in ſome reſpects you prefer others 
before him. Jealouſy is admirably deſcribed in | 
this view by Horace in his ode to Lydia. 


Quum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cierwicem roſeam, & cerea J elephi 
Laudas brachia, we meum 
| Ferwens difficili bile tumet jecur : 
-  Tunc nec mens mibi, nec color 
Certa ſede manet : humor et in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 
Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 


When Telephus his youthful charms, 
His roſy neck, and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, 
And in the pleaſing name delight; 
My heart, inflam'd by jealous heats, 
With numberleſs reſentments beats; 
From my pale cheek the colour flies, 
And all the man within me dies : 
| By turns my hidden grief appears 
In riſing ſighs and falling tears, 
That ſhew too well the warm deſires, 
The ſilent, ſlow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 5 
And melt my mY ſoul Ps Addiſon, 


Tar jealous man is not indeed angry if you 
diſlike another ; but if you find thoſe faults which 
are to be found in his own character, you diſco- 


ver not only your diſlike of another, but of oo 
elf. 
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ſelf. In ſhort, he is ſo deſirous of engroſſing 
all your love, that he is grieved at the want of 
any charm which he believes has power to raile 
it; and if he finds by your cenſures on others, 
that he is not ſo agreeable in your opinion as he 
might be, he naturally concludes you could love 
him better if he had other qualifications, and that 
by conſequence your affection does not riſe ſo 
high as he thinks it ought. If therefore his tem- 
per be grave or ſullen, you muſt not be too much 
pleaſed with a jeſt, or tranſported with any thing 
that is gay and diverting. If his beauty be none 
of the beſt, you muſt be a profeſſed admirer of 
prudence, or any other quality he is maſter of, or 
at leaſt vain enough to think he is. 

Id the next place, you mult be ſure to be free 
and open in your converſation with him, and to 
Jet in light upon your acions to unravel all your 
deſigns, and diſcover every ſecret, however tri- 
fling or indifferent. A jealous huſband has a par- 
ticular averſion to winks and whiſpers, and if he 
does not fee to the bottom of every thing, will 
be ſure to go beyond it in his fears and ſuſpicions. 
He will always expect to be your chief confident, 
and where he finds himſelf kept out of a ſecret, 
will believe there is more in it than there ſhould 
be. And here it is of great concern, that you 
preſerve the character * your ſincerity uniform 
and of a piece; for if he once finds a falſe gloſs 
put upon any ſingle action, he quickly ſuſpects 
all the reſt; his working imagination immedi- 
ately takes a falſe hint, and runs off with it in- 
to ſeveral remote conſequences ; till he has proved 
very ingenious in working out his owa miſery. 

Ir both theſe methods fail, the beſt way will 
be to let him ſee you are much caſt down and 
afflicted for the ill opinion he entertains of you, 

E and 
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and the diſquietudes he himſelf ſuffers for your 
ſake. There are many who take a kind of bar- 
barous pleaſure in the jealouſy of thoſe who love 
them, that inſult over an aching hear, and tri- 
umph in the charms which are able to excite ſo 
much uneaſineſs. 


Argeat ibſa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis. Juv. 


Tho- equal pains her peace of mind deſtroy, 
A lover's torments give her ſpiteful joy. 


Bur thoſe often carry the humour ſo far, till 
their affected coldneſs and indifference quite kills 
all the fondneſs of a lover, and are then ſure to 
meet in their turn with all the contempt and ſcorn 
that is due to ſo inſolent a behaviour. On the 
contrary, it is very probable a melancholy de- 
jected carriage, the uſual effect of injured inno- 
cence, may ſoften the jealous huſband into pity, 
make him ſenſible of the wrong he does you, 
and work out of his mind all thoſe fears and ſuſ- 
picions that make you both unhappy. At leaſt it 
will have this good effect, that he will keep his 
jealouſy to himſelf, and repine in priyate; either 
becauſe he is ſenſible it is a weakneſs, and will 
therefore hide it from your knowledge, or be- 

cauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill effect it may 
produce, in cooling your love towards him, or 
diverting it to another. $ 

THERE is ſtill another ſecret that can never 
fail, if you can once get it believed, and which 
is often practiſed by women of greater cunning” 
than virtue: this is to change ſides for a while 
with the jealous man, and to turn his own paſſion 
upon himſelf; to take ſome occaſion of growing 


Jealous of him, and to follow the example he 
himſelf 
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himſelf hath ſet you. This counterfeited jea 
louſy will bring him a great deal of „. ik 
he thinks it real; for he knows experimentally 
how much love goes along with this - paſſion, and 
will, beſides, feel ſomething like the ſatisfaction 
of revenge, in ſeeing you undergo all bis tor- 
tures. But this, indeed, is an artifice ſo difficult, 
and at the ſame time fo diſingenuous, that it 
ought never to be put in practice, but by ſuch as 
have ſkill enough to cover the deceit, and in- 
nocence to render it excuſable. E | 
I sHALL cenclude this eſſay with the ſtory of 
Herod and Mariamne, as I have collected 
it out of Joſephus; which may ſerve almoſt as 
an example to whatever can be laid on this ſub- 


MARIAMNE had all the charms that bed 
birth, wit, and youth could give a woman, and 
Herod all the love that ſuch charms are able 
to raiſe in a warm and amorous diſpoſition. In 
the midſt of all this his fondneſs for Mariamne, 
he put her brother to death, as he did her fa- 
ther not many years after. T be barbarity of the 
action was repreſented to Mark Antony, who 
immediately ſummoned Herod into Egypt, to 
_ anſwer to the crime that was there laid to his 
charge. Herod attributed the ſummons to An- 
tony's deſire of Mariamne, whom, therefore, 
before his departure, he gave into the cuſtody of 
his uncle Joſeph, with private orders to put her 
to death, if any ſuch violence was offered to 
himſelf. This Joſeph was much delighted with 
Mariamne's converſation, and endeavoured, - with 
all his art and rhetoric, to ſet out the excel of 
_ Herod's paſſion for her: but when he found 
her ſtill cold and incredulons, he inconſiderately 
told. her, as a certain inſtance of her lord's affec- 

| E 2 tion, 
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tion, the private orders he had left behind him; 
which plainly ſhewed, according to Joſeph's in- 
terpretation, thar he could neither live nor die 
without her. This barbarous inſtance of a wild 
unreaſonable paſſion quite put out for a time thoſe 
little remains of affection ſhe had for her lord. 
Her thoughts were ſo wholly taken up with the 
cruelty of his orders, that ſhe could not conſider 
the kindneſs that produced them, and therefore 
repreſented him in her imagination, rather under 
the frightful idea of a murderer than a lover. 
Herod was at length acquitted and diſmiſſed by 
Mark Antony, when his ſoul was all in flames 
for his Mariamne; but before their meeting, 
he was not a little alarmed at the report he had 
heard of his uncle's converſation and familiarity 
with her in his abſence. This, therefore, was 
the firſt diſcourſe he entertained her. with, in 
which ſhe found it no eaſy matter to quiet his 
ſuſpicions. But at laſt he appeared ſo well ſatiſ- 
fied of her innocence, that from reproaches and 
wranglings he fell to tears and embraces. Both 
of them wept very tenderly at their reconciliation, 
and Herod poured out his whole ſoul to her in 


the warmeſt proteſtations of love and conſtancy; 


when amidſt all his ſighs and languiſhings ſhe 


aſked him, whether the private orders he left 
with his uncle Joſeph were an inſtance of ſuch . 


an inflamed affeftion. The jealous king was 


immediately rouſed at ſo unexpected a queſtion, 


and concluded his uncle muſt have been too fa- 
miliar with her before he would have diſcovered 
ſuch a ſecret. In ſhort, he put his uncle to 
death, and very difficultly prevailed on himſelf to 
ſpare Mariamne. ee 

©» AFTER this he was forced on a ſecond journey in- 


to Egypt, when he committed his lady to the care 
3 of 


4 
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of Sohemus, with the ſame private orders he had 
before given his uncle, if any miſchief befel himſelf. 
In the mean time, Mariamne ſo won upon Sohe- 
mus by her preſents and obliging converſation, that 
ſhe drew all the ſecret from him, with which Herod 
had intruſted him; ſo that after his return, when 
he flew to her with all the tranſports of joy and 
love, ſhe received him coldly with ſighs and tears, 
and all the marks of indifference and averſion. 
This reception {ſo ſtirred up his indignation, that 
he had certainly ſlain her with his own hands, 
had not he feared he himſelf ſhould have become 
the greater ſufferer by it. It was not long after 
this, when he had another violent return of love 
upon him : Mariamne was therefore ſent for to 
him, whom he endeavoured to ſoften and recon- 
cile with all poſſible conjugal careſſes and en- 
dearments; but ſhe declined his embraces, and 
anſwered all his fondneſs with bitter invectives for 
the death of her father and her brother. This 
behaviour ſo incenſed Herod, that he very hard- 
ly refrained from ſtriking her; when in the heat 
of their quarrel, there came in a witneſs, ſuborned 
by ſome of Mariamne's enemies, who accuſed 
her to the king of a deſign to poiſon him. Herod 

was now prepared to hear any thing to her pre: 
judice, and immediately ordered her ſervant to 
be ſtretched upon the rack; who, in the extre- 
mity of his tortures, confeſſed, that his miſtreſs's 
averſion to the king aroſe- from ſomething So- 
hemus had told her; but as for any deſign of 
poiſoning, he utterly diſowned- the leaſt knou - 
ledge of it. This confeſſion quickly proved fatal 
to Sohemus, Who now lay under the ſame ſuſpi - 
cions and ſentence that Joſeph had ſuffered before 
him on the like occaſion. Nor - would : Herod 
reſt here, but accuſed = with great * 

| 3 | 
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of a deſign upon his life, and by his authority 
with the judges had her publicly condemned 
and executed. Herod ſoon after her death grew 
melancholy and dejected; he retired from the pub- 
lic adminiſtration of affairs into a ſolitary foreſt, 
and there abandoned himſelf to all the black 
conſiderations which naturally ariſe from a paſ- 
ſion made up of love, remorſe, pity, and deſpair 
He uſed to rave for his Mariamne, and to call 
upon her in his diſtracted fits; and in all probability 
would ſoon have followed her, had not his 
thoughts been ſeaſonable called off from ſo ſad 
an object by public ſtorms, which, at that time, 
very nearly threatened him. 


r refer retro 


NUMBER XVIII. 


Of earthly goods, the beſt is a good wife; 
A bad, the bittereſt curſe of human life. | 


HERE are no authors I am more ae 

with, than thoſe who ſhew human nature 
in a le of views, and deſcribe the: Tertal 
ages of the world in their different manners“! A 
reader cannot be more rationally enterxaf ged. 
than by comparing the virtues and vices ot his 
own times, with thoſe which prevailed in the 
times of his forefathers ; and drawing a parallel in 
his own mind between his private character, and that 
of other perſons, whether of his own age, or of the 
ages that went before him. The contemplation of 
mankind under theſe changeable colours, is apt 
to ſhame us out of any particular vice, or ani 
mate us to any particular virtue; to make us; 


— or diſpleaſed with ourſelves in the moſt | 
pro- 
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proper points, to clear our minds of 4 and 
prepoſſeſſion, and rectify that narrowneſs of tem- 
per which inclines us to think amiſs of thoſe wap 
differ from ourſelves. 

Ix we look into the manners of the moſt re- 
mote ages of the world, we diſcover human na- 
ture in her ſimplicity; and the more we come 
downward towards our own times, may obſerve 
her hiding herſelf in artifices and refinements, 
poliſhed inſenſibly out of her original plainneſs, 
and at length intirely loſt under form and cere- 
mony, and what we call good- breeding. Read 
the accounts of men and women as they are given 
us by the moſt ancient writers, both facred and 
profane, and you would think you were reading 
the hiſtory of another ſpecies. 

AMONG the writers of antiquity there are none 
who inſtruct us more openly in the manners of 
their reſpective times in which they lived than 
thoſe who have employed themfelves in ſatire, 


under what dreſs ſoever it may appear, as there 


are no other authors whoſe province it is to en- 
ter ſo directly into the ways of men, and ſet their 
miſcarriages i in ſo ſtrong a light. 
" S1MONTDES, a poet famous in his generation, is, 
J think, author of the oldeſt ſatire that is now - 
extant ; and, as ſome ſay, of the firſt that was 
ever written. This poet flouriſhed about four 
hundred years after the ſiege of Troy; and ſhews, 
by his way of writing, the fi mplicity, or rather 
coarſeneſs of the age in which he lived. The 
rule of obſerving what the French call the 
Bienſeauce in an alluſion, has been found out of 
_Jatter years. The ancients, provided there was 
"a likeneſs in their ſimilitudes, did not much 
trouble themſelves about the deeency of the com- 
* The fatire or Iambics of Simonides, 
E 4 with 
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with which I ſhall entertain my readers in the 
preſent paper, are a remarkable inſtance of what 
J have juſt advanced. The ſubje& of this ſatire 
is woman. He deſcribes their ſex in their ſeve- 
ral characters, which he derives to them from a 
fanciful ſuppoſition raiſed upon the doctrine of 
pre-exiſtence, He tells us, that the gods formed 
the ſouls of women out of thoſe ſeeds and principles 
which compole ſeveral kinds of animals and ele- 
ments, and that their good or bad diſpoſitions ariſe 
in them according as ſuch and ſuch ſeeds and 
principles predominate in their conſtitutions. I 
have already apologized for this author's want of 
delicacy, and muſt farther premiſe, that the fol- 
Jowing ſatire affects only ſome of the lower part 
of the ſex, and not thoſe who have been refined 
by a polite education, which was not ſo common 
in the age of this poet. 

In the beginning God made the ſouls of wo- 
mankind out of different materials, and in a ſe- 
parate ſtate from their bodies. The ſouls of one 
kind of women were formed out of thoſe ingre- 
dients which compoſe a ſwine. A woman of 
this make is a ſlut in her houſe, and a glutton at 
her table. She is uncleanly in her perſon, a flat- 
tern in her dreſs, and her family is no better 
than a dunghill. 

A SECOND ſort of female ſoul was formed ontof 
the ſame materials that enter into the compoſition 
of a fox, Such a one is what we call a notable 
diſcerning woman, who has an inſight into every 
thin x Brig it be good or bad. In this ſpecies 
| K fe males, ſome are virtuous and ſome vicious. 

4 THIRD kind of women were made up of ca- 
nine paricles. Theſe are what we commonl. 
call ſcold, who imitate the animals out of whic 


* were taken, that are always buſy and 


bark - 


r 
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barking, that ſnarl at every thing that comes in 
their way, and live in perpetual clamour. 
Tat fourth kind of women were made out of 
the earth. Theſe are your ſlu ggards, who paſs 
away their time in indolence and ignorance, ho- 
ver over the fire a whole winter, and apply them- 
ſelves with alacrity to no kind of buſineſs but 
eating. 
Tx fifth fpecies of females were made out of 
the ſea, Theſe are women of variable uneven 
tempers, ſometimes all ſtorm and tempeſt, ſome- 
times all calm aad ſunſhine. The ſtranger who 
ſees one of theſe in her ſmiles and ſmoothneſs, 
would cry her up for a miracle of good humour ; 
but on a ſudden her looks and her words are 
changed, ſhe is nothing but fury and outrage, 
noiſe and hurricane. 
ITE ſixth ſpecies were * up of, the ingre- 
dients which compoſe an aſs, or a beaſt of bur- 
den. 'Thele are naturally exceeding ſlothful, but 
upon the huſband's exerting his authority, will 
live upon hard fare, and do every thing to pleaſe 
him. They are, however, far from being averſe 
to pleaſure, and ſeldom refuſe a male compa- 
nion. 
Tux cat furniſhed materials for a ſeventh ſpe- 
eies of women, who are of a melancholy, fro- 
ward, unamiable nature, and ſo repugnant to the 
offers of love, that they. fly in the face of their 
huſband when he approaches them with conjugal 
endearments. This ſpecies of women are like- 
wiſe ſubject to little thefts, cheats, - and per 
ferings. 

THE mare with a flowing mane, which was 
never broke to any ſervile toil and labour, com- 
poſed an eighth ſpecies of women. Theſe are they 
who have little regard for their huſbands, who: 

E 5 pals 


— — — 
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paſs away their time in dreſſing, bathing, and 
perfuming ; who throw their hair into the niceſt 
curls, and trick it up with the faireft flowers and 


garlands. A woman of this ſpecies is a very pretty 


thing for a ſtranger to look upon, but very de- 
trimental to the owner, unleſs it be a king or 
prince who takes a fancy to ſuch a toy. 

THE ninth ſpecies of women were taken out 
of the ape. Theſe are ſuch as are both ugly and 
Hi-natured, who have nothing beautiful in them 
felves, and endeavour to detract from or ridi- 
eule every thing which appears ſo in others. 

'Tar' tenth and laſt ſpecies of females were 
made out of the bee; and happy is the man who 
gets ſuch a one for his wife. She is altogether 
faultleſs and unblameable; her family flouriſhes 
and improves by her good management. She 
loves her huſband, and is beloved by him. She 
brings him a race of beautiful and virtuous chil- 
dren. She diſtinguiſhes herſelf among her ſex. 
She is ſurrounded with graces. She never ſits 
among the looſe tribe of women, nor paſſes away 
her time with them in wanton diſcourſes. She 
is full of virtue and prudence, and is the beſt 
wife that Jupiter can beſtow on man. 

As the poet has ſhewn a great penetration in 
this diverſity of female characters, he has avoid- 
ed the fault which Juvenal and Monf. Boileau 


are guilty of, the former in his ſixth, and the 


other in his laſt fatire ; ; where they have endea- 
voured to expoſe the ſex in general, without do- 
ing juſtice to the valuable part of it. Such le- 
velling ſatires are of no uſe to the world; and for 
this reaſon I have often wondered bow the 
French author abovementioned, who was a man 
of exquiſite judgment, and a lover of virtue, 
could think human nature a proper * for 

atire 
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fatire in another of his celebrated pieces; which 
is called, The ſatire upon man.“ What vice or 
frailty can a diſcourſe eorrect which cenſures the 
whole ſpecies alike, and endeavours to ſhew by 
fome ſuperficial ftrokes of wit that brutes are the 
moſt excellent creatures of the two? A ſatire ſhould 
expoſe nothing but what is corrigible, and make a 
due diſcrimination between thoſe who are and 
m_ who are not the proper objects of it. 


r 


NUMBER d -» i 


As women owe a duty, fo do men; | 
Men muſt be like the branch and bark of 8 
Which doth defend them from tempeſtuous rage. | 
Cloath them in winter, tender them in age; 
Or as ewes love unto their yeanlings lives, 
So ſhould be huſbands cuſtom to their wives. 


Wilkins 8 Miſeries of enforced Marriage: 


"OW monſtrous: is the brutal figure fome 
| huſbands make, who, when lovers, were 
the pooreſt and moſt abje& of ſlaves! When 
they ſhould be defenders, they are tyrants; and 
when it is reaſonable for them- to. be provoked, 
they are ſtupidly ſubmiſſive. How contemptible 
is their unmanly weakneſs ? A moroſe and reſt- 
leſs peeviſhneſs makes. up the behaviour they ex- 
pe&t to charm by. They contract a ſurly four 
habit from the diſappointments they meet with. 
in life; and, inſtead of ſoftening the edge of 'af- 
fiction towards the woman who is bound to- 
Hare their ſufferings, they double them on her 
dead, from whom, in honour and humanity, 
„ 77m 
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they ought to ward off ſorrow by a noble ſweet- 
neſs and endearing tenderneſs in their whole 
haviour. 1 

Pax ricuLAR circumſtances and caſt of temper 
muſt teach a man the probability of mighty un- 
eaſineſſes in the marriage ſtate (for ſome there 
are unqueſtionably whoſe very diſpoſitions are 
ſtrangely averſe to conjugal friendſhip) : but no 
one, I believe, is by his own natural complexion 
prompted to teaze and torment another, for no 
reaſon but being nearly allied to him ; and can 
there be any thing more baſe, or ſerve to ſink a 
man ſo much below his own diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic reaſon, than returning evil for good 
in ſo open a manner, as that of treating a help- 
leſs creature with unkindneſs, who has ſo good 
an Opinion of him, as to believe what he faid 
relating to one of the greateſt concerns of life, 
by delivering her happineſs in this world to his 
care and protection? Muſt not that man be aban- 
doned even to all manner of humanity, who 
can deceive a woman with appearances of affec- 
tion and kindneſs, for no other end but to tor- 
ment her with more eaſe and authority? Is any 
thing more unlike a gentleman, than when his 
honour is engaged for the performing his promiſes, 
becauſe nothing but that can oblige him to it, to 
become afterwards falſe to his word, and be alone 
the occaſian of miſeries to one whoſe happineſs 
he but lately pretended was dearer tp him than his 
own? Ought ſuch a one to be truſted in his com- 
mon affairs? or treated but as one whoſe honeſty 
1 only in his incapacity of being other - 
_ wile? 15 5 
TRERE is one cauſe of this uſage no leſs ab - 
ſurd than common, which takes place among the 
mare unthinking men, and that is the defire to. 


appear 
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appear to their friends free and at liberty, with- 
out thoſe trammels they have ſo much ridiculed, 
To avoid this, they fly into the other extreme, 
and grow tyrants that they may ſeem maſters. 
Becauſe an uncontroulable command of their ac- 
tions is a certain ſign of entire dominion, - they 
won't ſo much as recede from the government even 
in one muſcle of their faces. A kind look, they 
believe, would be fawning, and a civil anſwer 
yielding the ſuperiority. To this we mult attri- 
bute an auſterity they betray in every aftion : what 
but this can put a man out of humour in his 
wife's company, tho? he is ſo diſtingaiſhingly plea- 
ſant every-where elſe ? The bitterneſs of his re- 
plies, and the ſeverity of his frowns to the ten- 
dereſt of wives, clearly demonſtrate, that an ill- 
grounded fear of being thought too ſubmiſſive, is 
at the bottom of this (as I am willing to call it) 
affected moroſeneſs : but if it be ſuch, put on 
only to convince his acquaintance of his entire do- 
minion, let him take care of the conſequence, 
which will be certain and worſe than the preſent 
evil ; his ſeeming indifference will by degrees grow 
into real contempt, and if it doth net wholly 
alienate the affections of his wife for ever from 
him, make both him and her more miſerable than 
if it really did fo. | | : 

- HoweEveR inconſiſtent it may appear, to be 
thought a well-bred perſon has no ſmall ſhare in 
this clowniſh behaviour: but if this ſort of huſ- 
bands would be convinced, that to be civil at leaſt 
is not beneath the character of a gentleman ; nor 
that even tender affection towards one who would 
make it reciprocal, betrays any fort of effe 
minacy that the moſt maſculine diſpoſition need 
be aſhamed of; would they be ſatisſied of the ge- 
neroſity of voluntary civility, and the * 
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ef ſoul that is eonſpieuous in benevolence with- 
out immediate: obligations, the married condition 
would be a far more eaſy and comfortable one 
than it generally i is : the huſband; would be no 
where ſo well ſatisfied as in his own houſe, nor 
the wife ſo pleaſant as in the company of her 
huſband. A deſire of being agreeable in the lover, 
would be increaſed in the huſband: and the miſ- 
treſs would be more amiable by becoming the 
wife. In ſhort, men in general would be much 
better humoured than they are, did they not ſo 
frequently exerciſe the worſt turns of cher tem - 
fer, Where 821 __ to exert the An . 


NUMBER XX. 


Wy what availe it to be 1 fair, 1 
To move with negligence, and dreſs with care? | 
What worth have all the charms our Pride can boaſt, 
Tf all in envious folitude are loſt ? 
Where none admire, *tis uſeleſs to excell ; 


Where none are beaus, tis vain to be = belle, 
| Lyttleton. | 


Mrs. Fownzy, the new- married London: 
Lady's Country Journal of Half a Week. 


SUNDAT, Six o'clock. 


"AK'D. Did not hear any of the family 
up, but Lion in the court-yard. My 
kulband faſt aſleep. Remembered what day it 
Was, and that I was to- 90 to church: laniled a 
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the affair: turned on the pillow, and fel into a 
reverie doze. 

_ Eight o'clock, Woke in a fright—dreamt' Capt. 
Airy was killed in Germany. Recovered — 
huſband up, -and gone ww — grown een ; 
civil: afraid of awaking me. 

; Nine. Betty brought . drank it I don't 
know howiſh—Put in mind of going to church 
| — Roſe, and dreſs'd myſelf in my filver brocade 
— Betty's hand in for curls to-day—Look Wn 
told ſo by huſband. 

Ten, eleven, twelve, Went in the chariot to 
church. Mr. Spintext met me at the church- 
yard gate to wiſh me welcome Farmer Plough- 
ſhare, farmer Holdacre, &, with their dames, 
bow and curtſey to me — Go into church 
Gaped at by the whole pariſh with admiration — 
 (O! had this. been at St. James 195 Tedious 
long ſermon. 

One, tuo. As ens a dinner with the par- 
ſon, a neighbouring fox · hunting ſquire, the par- 
ſon's wife, and three daughters. — N. B. Very 
tawdry, but very pretty. 

Three, four. Talked to death about faſhions, 
modes, and ſilks at London. | 

Five. Ordered tea—Neither the doctor, ſquire, 
or huſband, leave their ſtingo. | 

Six, Company broke up—Left alone, ſpouſe 
falling aſleep. 

From fix to ten. Chatted on the day? 8 hiſtory 
with Betty: too dull to laugh at. Ordered 
ſupper. : 

Eleven. Went to bed; ſlept queerly. 

MoNpD Ax. Five o clock in the morning Waked 
by dogs from the keanel— Werder where E 
was— Mr. Townly aſked me to get up, and, 
after breakfaſt, to go a ſetting, I did not un- 
| derſtand 


— 
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derſtand the ſport, but would accompany him 
He roſe to get things ready—Heard no more of 
him till ä 

Seven oelock.— Got up immediately yawned 

all the time of dreſſing—Parſon's wife offered me 
her pad—my own better: Deſired her mp 
ä by a meſſage-card. - 

Eight. Tom returned anſwer by word of 
mouth, that the doctor and ſpouſe would be here 
preſently. Were ſo, but ſurpriſed I had no pa- 
per—Offered half a dozen ſheets of gilt. —Quere, 
whether ſhe took me for a great gameſter? 

| . Half an hour after, and till two—Set out—had 
no ſport—Returned hungry and fatigued—Dined 
heartily on a leg of mutton and colliflowers. 

Five. Walked in the garden—Had tea in the 
alcove—Heard ſome ſcandal from Mrs. Spintext 
and her eldeſt daughter. 

Seven. © Company gone — Spouſe and I like 
two doves went to the grove — and there like 
ayes s pigs, 

We grunted to each other's moan. - 
Nine. At fupper was told that to-morrow, 
ten miles off, there was a horſe-race, and a cock- 
match. —Spouſe aſked me to go to it; conſented 
to go to the town, as there was to be an aſſembly 
of ladies. 
Tueſday morning. Wak'd by the cuckoo—did 
not know the ſound — jogg'd and aſk'd Mr. 
Townly — he took it for a Jokes repeated in a 


hum, 


Ah ͤ word of fear! 
— Unpleaſing to the married ear.--- 


Wou'd not underſtand him He gave me a hint, 
winter in the country as pleaſant as ſummer - made 


no anſwer; but made reſolution rather to die rhan 
ftay 
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ſtay winter — John the groom ſent up word, chat 
the queen of Hungary was fell lame Mr. Townly 
ſtarted up and ran down with only night-gown 
and lippers—the doctor ſent 3 for Betty: 
Betty told me twWas 
Eigbt o'clock, Betty did not know the queen 
of Hungary — ſent to enquire — came preſently - 
with a horſe-laugh—the gipſy could not ſpeak for 
four minutes—the queen of Hungary a hunting- 
mare at laſt, 
Nine, ten, eleven, twelve, All the men-ſervants 
in confuſion — Jonathan the butler loſt twenty 
guineas - the groom ditto—great ſ{wearing—Mr, 
Townly chagrined—becauſe, play or pay, he ſays. 
Two. Din'd diſbabill.— Thought queen of Hun- 
gary had ſpoiled the aſſembly—deſired to dreſs, 
and chariot ordered—in half an hour ready. 
Three, four. Went to, and arrived at ſome 
downs —horſe- race to be—no landaus, chariots, or 
equipage, except Sir William Scrape's, with an 
old coach and his four cart-teamers— not like 
Epſom — Sir William complimented me — like 
his grand-daughter Editha —Deputy: ſheriff and 
lady faid fine things Mr. Townly leaves me in 
chariot, mounts his horſe, and away to the ſtart- 
ing-poſt—the mares ran—faw them 'paſs by—all 
diſtanced but a jockey's—ſport over—aſſembly then 
to begin. 
Five, fax, ſruen; eight. At the aſſembly—intro- 
duced by Mr. Deputy—opened the ball with a 
young attorney—Sir William would dance Moll 
Peatly with me—ſkimmed me about like a whirli- 
gig —kiſſed me at a hey—ſtunk of mundungus— 
N. B. Mr. Townaly all the time in the cockpit. 
Ten. Ordered chariot, and deſired ſpouſe to re- 
turn home - did ſa—went immediately to bed. 
| hr Eleven. 


In 
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Eleven. Awaked ſick of the country not to 
return till September. 

Mem. To ſend to-morrow by Mr. Jolt the 
ftage-coachman, for ſpirits of hartſhorn, elixir 
proprietatis, with drops and pills of aſſa fœtida, 
from Godfrey's — Alſo Gay's Diftrefſed Wife — 
ſuppoſed to be very proper—Dozed—turned—fell 
alleep— 
Deſunt Cætera. 


aS 


NUMBER xxl. 


To flo embroider d vales 

From an admiring world ſhe chofe to fly; 

With nature there retir d and nature's God, 
The ſilent paths of wiſdom trod, 

And bamiſh'd ev'ry paſſion from her breaſt, 

But thoſe the gentleſt and the beſt, 

Whoſe holy flames with energy divine 

The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 

The conjugal and the maternal love. 

Lyttleton. 


Charabe- of Semandra: or the town lady 
making a good country wife. 


* my laſt paper I endeavoured to draw the true 
picture of a young London coquette, who en- 
tertains no ideas but ſuch are formed within 
twenty miles of that metropolis : but I muſt al- 
low, for the honour of the ſex, that there are 
women of fortune who not only can reconcile _ 
themſelves to the confines of a manſion-houſe, but 

behave in them worthy their rank of life, and the 


wives of country gentlemen. | 


1 
1 


How 


res ENTREES how nk is the oY ihe con 
duct of Semandra ! with what conſcious plea 
ſure does ſhe reflect, that all her actions produce 
her new felicity! Semandra, after an elegant, 
but virtuous education, married, by her parents 
commands, a man ſhe never ſaw a fortnight be- 
fore they were joined for life. The young bride- | 
groom had been always educated in the country, 
and had no other poliſhing than from a private 
ſchool, and having been two years reſident at the 
univerſity, and two months in London. Here was 
rothing to charm a young lady of Semandra's ' 
turn ; ſhe only obeyed her parents, and waited to 
find the temper and diſpoſition of her huſband, 
who immediately after the performance of the ce- 
remony, carried her into the country. — That 
marriage comes firſt and love after, is a maxim 
among old people who think more of intereſt than 
happineſs, and whoſe ſordid views reach no farther 
than wealth. In Semandra's marriage this was 
the caſe : between the bride and bridegroom there 
were none of the tender thrilling happy emotions 
on their being to live together, which thoſe hearts 
feel that have known the fears, anxieties, refent- 
ments, reconcilements, which the true paſſion of 
love only can inſpire. Semandra trembled for 
fear what ſort of man her ſpouſe might prove: he 
thought only he had a handſome wife, and fortune 
enough with her to purchaſe part of Sir Joſeph 
Squander's eſtate, adjoining to his own. 
SEMANDRA had now the name of Plainly, 
and in Mr. Plainly a man of ſobriety, honeſty, 
and many good qualities, which he had never re- 
vealed, from a turn of temper which made him 
ſilent and reſerved. In ſhort, he was one of thoſe 
men who will not give themſelves the trouble to 
ſhew their * * and you muſt 
know 
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know them ſome time to comprehend they can 
be men of ſenſe. This temper was ſoon diſco- 
vered by Semandra : ſhe luckily found the cold 
lover grow inſenſibly into the fond huſband ; ſhe 
endeavoured to make herſelf more and more agree- 
able to him; and thus, where the love of others 
too generally ends, that of Plainly and Semandra 
began. As their educations had been ſo different, 
they mutually corrected the foibles of both. Se- 
mandra made her huſband more a gentleman in 
behaviour; and he converted her notions of the 
ſplendor and luxury ſhe had' ſeen about courts, 
into thoſe of frugality and benevolence. 
BEHOI D now Semandra at the age of four- 
and-twenty reſiding on her huſband's eſtate, in 
the midſt of many people who are tenants and de- 
| pendants to her family. As ſhe is kind, free, and 
| hoſpitable to all, ſhe lives among them beloved 
f with reverence and affection. The richeſt ducheſs 
with all her pomp and numerous retinues feels not 
a thoufandth part of the pleaſure which Seman- 
dra enjoys. A homely curtſy from a cottager's 
daughter is made with a fincerity which is never 
known at a play or an afſembly; and when a 
farmer's ſon doffs his hat, ſhe infinitely prefers it 
to Lord Caper's congee at a ridotto. It may 
make the fine ladies in town laugh at the gay Se- 
mandra's having learned. to. make up medicines, 
oils, plaiſters, with a long et cetera ; but the diſ- 
penſing drugs, and ſuch common medicines of re- 
lief as give benefit without danger, often in the 
country invigorate the indigent fick, who for want 
' of ſuch common reliefs muſt periſh with their fa- 
milies. But Semandra's practice has been the 
more ſucceſsful, as the entirely differs in it from 
the whole college: ſhe never gives advice with- 


— 
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out giving ſome money to enable her patients to 
follow it; and to all their phyſic adds the enliven- 
ing cordial, of praying for their health. To re- 
ſtore health to the infirm, to feed the hungry, to 
relieve the oppreſſed, Semandra thinks greater 
pleaſures than ſquandering money in maſquerades 


and at card - tables. 
NorwIrRSsTAN DIN theſe inſtances of huma- 


nity, Mrs. Plainly acts according to her rank 
in life: at a viſit there appears chearful politeneſs 
with wit, and ſuch as is not refined enough to 
flip the bounds of decency. In her air, 1 
and motion there is -a winning elegance that is 
irreſiſtible, and thro' all her diſcourſe there is a 
compoſure which thinks of what ſhe ſays; but if 
ſhe is ever ſo right ſhe never contradicts Mr. 
Plainly. 

How to ſpend time is one great misfortune com- 
plained of by the generality of country ladies ; 
but Semandra has no time which is a burden to 
her. She has three children, and is unfaſhionable 
enough to ſhew ſhe is their mother by ſu 
and nurſing them.—Thus the children of any lady 
may employ her many an hour, beſides playing 
with them, when ſent for out of the nurſery for a 
quarter of an hour's amuſement. = 

BEsIDEs this employment, all the family-ceco- 
nomy is under the inſpection of the miſtreſs of it, 
and Mr. Plainly has lived thereby handſomer and 
cheaper fince he has been married, than when a 
bachelor, 

Am1DST all this ftrange doctrine of manage- 
ment, Semandra not only diverts herſelf, but 
| her huſband frequently with a piece of muſic on 
her harpſichord, accompanied by a voice of moſt 
agreeable ſweetneſs ; ſometimes ſhe rides out with 


him; ſometimes ſhe renders herſelf agreeable, by 
22 * AC - 
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accompanying him a fiſhing : ſhe never ſuffers 
any time to be unemployed, but it is exerciſed in 
actions which make a good wife and a good wo- 
man the higheſt character a female can attain. 


at <A <A 


NUMBER XXII. 


By titles dazzled, or by wealth miſled, 
Minds ill-agreeing ſhame the nuptial bed; 
Phe fair, obnoxious to a ſire's command, 
When forc'd without her heart to yield her hand, 
Beholds the guilty prieſt with weeping eyes, 
Like Iphigenia dreſt for ſacrifice. 


Or grant a pair by mutual vows combin'd, 
And Cupid's torch with that of Hymen join'd ; 
Deſire that blindly courts the married ſtate 
Is far unable to ſupport the weight; 
The fabric tott'ring on its ſcanty baſe 
Sinks on the ruins of a beauteous face. 
Or, beauty, tho it laſts, in time may cloy, 9) 
Or, that capricious foe to mortal joy, 
That nameleſs ſomething may its taſte deftroy, { 


But where the judgment is allow'd its part, 
And the clear head dire&s the beating heart, 
The god of love attends the matchleſs pair, 
For choice and merit fix the rover there. 

+: rank | Jeffreys. 


IHE many misfortunes ariſing to interrupt 

the joys and deſtroy the peace of conjugal 
felicity, generally proceed from our not duly 
weighing beforehand in what the comforts and 
_ conveniences of matrimony conſiſt, In order to 
, 3 _ ſecure, 


3 
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ſecure, as far as human prudence is capable, hap- 
pineſs in a wedded ſtate, it is firſt to be mutually 
conſidered, whether the mind of the party we are 
about to engage with in this important affair is 
formed on the principles of virtue, without which 
the duties of conjugal affection and treodfip can 
never long ſubſiſt. 
Adly, THAT riches are not to be looked upon 
as the only incitement to ſuch an engagement; be- 
cauſe, when wealth is merely the motive, laſting 
felicity is not to be expected. 5 
3dly, Tnar the charms of a good face, with- 
out the beanties of that better part, the mind; 
ſhould not bewitch us ſo far, as to entail miſery 
and diſquietudes as long as life endures, which is 
too frequently the caſe, when appetite is ſated. 
4thly, Ir ſhould be the mutual reſolution of 
thoſe who are about to enter into that' ſtate, or 
are already engaged in it, to confine themſelves, 
according to their tation in life, to ſuch ſort of 
pleaſures only which their circumſtances will ad- 
mit of, and which are conſiſtent with the duty of 
reaſonable and virtuous beings. A contrary beha- 
viour will be attended with dreadful conſequences, 
whereas the conduct above-mentioned will lead us 
to real happineſs. The following ſtory may | ſerve 
to illuſtrate the truth of what is here advanced. 
EUGEN1o was a young gentleman from the 
nature of his education addicted to gaiety and ex- 
pence, which he ſupported by the aſſiſtance of 
good ſenſe and a plentiful fortune, without injur- 
ing his reputation or eſtate. Having no family of 
his own, he made a viſit to a friend, with a de- 
ſign of paſſing the ſummer with him in the coun- 
try. Sophronia | happened to be there at the 
ſame time, by the invitation of the lady of 
the houſe, with whom ſhe had always been 
he 3 educated. 
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educated. Her perſon was nothing remarkable, 
but a ſweet diſpoſition and a good natural under- 
ſtanding made her converſation agreeable. Upon 
his firſt arrival Eugenio was too well bred not 
to ſhew a particular civility to one ſo much re- 


ſpeed by the family, and Sophronia knew how | 


to return it by a ſuitable behaviour. They had 
not been long acquainted, before the ſprightlineſs 


of his converſation, and the amiable innocence of 


hers, begot a mutual deſire of rendering them- 
ſelves agreeable to each other. Eugenio's educa- 
tion had been too ingenuous to harbour a wiſh 
that was diſhonourable, and Sophronia willingly 
encouraged a virtuous inclination that would be ſo 


much for her advantage. She knew he poſſeſſed 
no ill qualities, and thought he would eaſily be 


weaned from his love of ſhew and expence by a 
more ſettled way of life. But his deſign to live 
ſplendidly got the better of his paſſion : he would 
not throw himſelf away upon one who had but 
three thouſand pounds for her portion; ſo deter- 
mined to return immediately to London, and ob- 
literate his fondneſs by the diverſions of the town, 

. THEANA came up about the ſame time to ſpend 
the winter with her aunt. She was the only daugh- 
ter of a gentleman of fortune, by whoſe death ſhe 
was lately come into the poſſeſſion of above fifteen 
thouſand pounds. She was determined never to 
marry a man who could not ſupport her in the 
megnificence that ſuch a fortune might expect ; 


a young gentleman bred up to a profeſſion, in 
which his natural abilities, joined to a ſteady ap- 
plication, promiſed him the greateſt ſucceſs. They 
had long been acquainted, and ſo perfectly agree- 
able to each other, that Euphorbus had juſt rea- 
ſon to hope he ſhould prevail over her deſire of 


and for that reaſon only had refuſed Euphorbus, 
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grandeur which was her only foible. But that 
on was predominant: ſhe was afraid it ſhould 
be faid {he had acted imprudently, and that ſhe 
ſhould not be able to withſtand the reflections of 
the world, for having only one footman behind a 
chariot-and-pair, when ſhe might have had half a 
dozen powdered valets attending her coach-and-f1x, 

Uron her coming to London, Eugenio made 
his addreſſes to her among the reſt ; and as his 
fortune enabled him to make a ſuitable ſettlement, 
preliminaries were ſoon agreed on. Before they 
had been ten times together, the lawyers were 
bribed not to be dilatory. Several thouſands were 
expended in plate and jewels. The gay livery 
and gilded car proclaimed them the happieſt couple 
of the ſeaſon. But they ſoon found that happineſs 
did not conſiſt in ſhow. Little contrarieties of 
temper were the cauſes of continual differences ; 
which, in leſs than two years, aroſe to ſuch a 
height, that they. were, in a manner, parted. 
To avoid the uneaſineſs of home, Eugenio pub- 
licly indulged himſelf in his amours; and Theana 
was only more private. His money was thrown 
away at hazard; hers as religiouſly devoted to 
quadrille. He was regardleſs of the education 
of his ſons, becauſe he was not ſure they were his 
own ; ſhe inſtructed her daughters in nothing but 
cards and romances. 

BUT it is time to make ſome enquiry after the 
other two. The next winter after her diſappoint- 
ment, Sophronia came to London with her 
female friend. Euphorbus accidentally fell into 
her company. Frequent meetings created an ac- 
quaintance; that acquaintance encreaſed gradually 
into a mutual eſteem ; which, as it was not found- 
ed on intereſt, but a thorough knowledge of each 


Ow they had wy reaſon to believe would con- 
F | tinue. 
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tinue. With this proſpe& they married. The 
ſmallneſs of their fortune was compenſated by 


tenderneſs and oeconomy. The gefire of providing 


for his children made him double his application 
to his profeſſion ; and ſhe was in the mean time 
as agreeably entertained in taking care of their edu- 
cation. He was daily adding to their fortune, ſhe 
to their virtue. In the decline of life they retired 
to a country-houſe and eſtate, which his profeſſion 
and her oeconomy had enabled them to buy of 
Eugenio, whoſe extravagance and ill manage- 
ment had obliged him to ſell part of his eſtate, as 
ſoon as a booby ſon was old enough to be bribed 
to cut off the entail : there in the words of Aga- 


They know a paſſion ſtill more deeply charming 
Than fever'd youth e'er felt; and that it love, 
By long experience mellowed into friendſhip. 


Tus are Euphorbys and Sophronia, by a mar- 
riage founded on good ſenſe, poſſeſſed of happineſs, 
riches, and reputation, which Eugenio and Theana 


have loſt by the contrary means. 
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What is looſe love? a wand'ring fire, 
A tranſient fit of wild defire. 
But Hymen's flames like ftars unite 

And burn for ever one; 

Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 


Productive as the ſun. + 
| Pope. 


ment and KzzeING compared. 


HE married man by his contract frequently 

raiſes a woman to, or at leaſt maintains her 
in, a rank and reputation, which if ſne does not 
forfeit by her own miſconduct, moſt juſtly entitle 
her to the careſſes of her friends, and the eſteem 
of the moſt ſenſible part of mankind in general; 
for what character is there in life more ami- 
able and endearing than a virtuous wife, care- 
ful of her huſband's intereſt by prudence and fru- 
gality in the management of his family, and ſtu- 
dious to promote his happineſs, and alleviate his 
cares, by a courteous, kind, and condeſcending 
behaviour ? 

THE keeper, on the other hand, deprives his 
woman of that rank and reputation which once 
entitled her to eſteem, ſubjects her to the contempt 
and indignation of her friends, and excludes her 
from every enjoyment in life, unleſs ſhe can find 
it in the conyerſation of her undoer, or of other 
unhappy women in her own wretched ſituation. 
Again, if the married man becomes a father of 
children, they afford him joy and comfort, and 
are a cement to the affections of their common 
parents, who now jointly exert themſelves in pro- 
1 moting 
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moting their happineſs and well being, not only 
by ſuitable proviſion of worldly = for them, 
| but by training them up in the paths of virtueand 
religion, whereby to ſeeure their eternal as well as 
gd eee e happineſs; whereas the kept miſtreſs is 
regnant, but care is taken (at leaſt too 
ee to prevent the birth of a child, which 
the parents would be aſhamed to own; and if in 
ſpight of medicine it does come to life, it . 
rally an orphan from its birth, deſtitute of that 
care and tenderneſs neceſſary for the ſupport of 
infancy :. and if it does ſtruggle through theſe diſ- 
advantages, and grow up, is generally expoſed to 
poverty and diſgrace in this world, and, for what 


the parents care, to miſery in a future ſtate. Once 


more ; by matrimony, new relations and friends 
are acquired, the intereſts of families united and 
Arengthened, and all become more or leſs ſub- 
ſervient to the good of each other: but take & har- 

lot into your honſe, her firſt care will be to alie- 
nate jour affections from your relations and friends, 


and ſow diſſention between them and you, that ſo 


vou may have no adviſers to wean you from your 
a e ſchemes 
The may lay for the ruin of you and your family. 
But 795 Ar when a man once falls into this ſcene 
of life, he almoſt nnavoidably diſcards his rela- 
tions; for, are they of the female fex, he muſt 


be abandoned to the laſt degree, if he ſuffers _ 


them to be ſpectators of his vice and folly, which 


|» lone would give room to ſuſpect their virtve, and. 


Have a great tendency to ruin their reputation. 


Are they of the other ſex, and perhaps dependent 
upon bim, the tyranny and hatred of the woman 


towards them would make their lives inſupportable 


in his houſe, and drive them to a neceſſity of diſ- 


. inkerir ing themſel ves; | not to mention the fatal in- 


-fluence 


| this of a free and candid examination ; nor any 
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flaence ſuch an example may naturally have upon 
the morals of youth; for how ſhould that appear 
a crime to — which they ſee openly practiſed, 


perhaps by their fathers, uncles, or maſters, whoſe 
—_ rn 
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* When ful that ſhou'd agree 10 will the ns, 
Tuo have one common object of their wiſhes, | 

Look different ways, regardleſs of each ates, Fg 
l what a train of wretchedneſs enſues! _* 


. — . wiſhing, if 
= how —— out of; no ſubject perhaps 
in the whole moral world is more worthy! than 


thing of more coaſequence to all theſe: parties, 
* to ſet them into a right road of thinking in 
regard to what they are wiſaing for on the one 

band, and to the mending what e 


in vain (as they never will Wabn 0 g of 


10 on the other. 1 ici 
Ir is an een h nay: that. marriage 
is in itſelf an extremely deſirable: good: we well 
know, it to have been of divine inſtitution, to 
have been one of the firſt- of ordinances, and to 
* 3 all the tender e 
F 3 | Tel 
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1 There is nothing, however, 
ſo perfect in i but we may, if we pleaſe, 


tara it to a curſe; and of all other things, no- . 
thing ſo much as marriage. Nay, even accident, 


without our own crimes, ſometimes plunges us 
into miſery in it; yet even here, wiſdom and ſe- 


rious rea 
us out, 


But theſe we too ſeldom think of. 


theſe four years together, of the miſery of her 
haſty choice of Sir Teſty ! how . eloquently has 
ſhe declaimed on the unjuſt captivity of being by 
marriage chained for ever to the thoughts, the 
3 the tolls, and humours of another; and 
on the injurĩous and unequal fate of being bound 
to an everlaſting torment for one moment's folly, 
one good-natured word, one kind compliance ; 
a fault committed without malice, and by mere 
. overſight and unwarineſs! How has this un- 
Happy lady inceſſantly poured out theſe lamen- 
tations, without once conſidering, that if inſtead 
of whining, ſhe would but for one day have tried 
the eaſy good humour and obliging chearfulneſs 
of her neighbour Clarinda, ſhe would have 
found Sir Teſty as good -humoured a man as the 
huſband of her ſo much envied friend! © © 


"Mun have thier fanks, their un, and their 


follies, it is certain : I am afraid I muſt acknow- 
ledge that the ladies ſometimes have theirs too 


and my readers would little imagine, till it 'comes 


to a trial, how much every huſband and every 


wife are what their help-mates make them. The 


ladies of the preſent times are too often fond of 
railing at their odious huſbands ; but let me ad- 
viſe, them for the future, to have a juſter regard 


to their on reputation; for they may be 


. 


reaſoning would generally be able to bring 


How bitterly alas ! has Celia complained for 
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huſband in the world. 


has married him to a fool and a ſcold: how, 
often have I heard him exclaiming, that he had 


better tie a weight to his neck, and plunge. to 


the bottom of the. Thames, than live in the eter- 
nal hell he finds at home, where he houtly expe - 
riences all the pains of hell, where he feels no in · 
termiſſion of noiſe or folly, of the rage of ma- 
lice, jealouſy, and avowed vengeance, or of the 
leſs tolerable fondneſs of an idiot. The marry- 
ing a man of ſenſe to a fool, he ſwears, is the 
ſame, thing with the cruelleſt torture invented by - 
the cunning tyrants of antiquity, the binding a 
living. body to a dead one, and the tying for 
life health to corruption. But Florio, while 


de exerts his wiſdom in this ſtudied raillery, ne- 


ver remembers, that if ſuch is the employ of every, 
hour he. ſpends at home, it is not the employ- 
ment of one hour in a. fortnight, and ihat he, 
u put his wiſdom 2 much better wal in 
attempting to cure to expoſe the foibles 
Skvxxus tells us he is too wiſe to marry, for 


marriage always ſoftens and enervates men. He 


bring his inſtances of Solomon, of Sampſon, 
of, Mark Anthony, and of the good St. Au- 
ſtin: the former loſt to all the paths of glory by 


their love of women; the other robbed of half his 5 


company, who had agreed to attend bim into a 


deſart, where they were to be viſited by angels, 


by. the intreaty of their wives; and concludes his 
harangue with the ſpeech of a: famous churl of 
antiquity, hen ſolicited to marry, that be wag 
born to command ten thouſand men, not c. 
30 / > np 
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whining woman; and to counſel kings drew 
princes, not a few prattling children. : 
* In ſhort, all the blame laid upon ma 
when duly conſidered, I am afraid will be found 
to fall upon the man, not the ſtate; and that it 
is not matrimony that is in fault when we are 
wretched, but man, who knows not how to uſe 
any thing as he ought. 'The worſt of wives 


commonly owe their faults to ours; nay, when 


they do not, we may always either cure or learn 
to bear them to our own advantage. Socrates 


told his friends, that his wife was his greateſt 


bleſſing, ſince ſhe was a never-ceaſing monitor of 
patience, of which he learnt ſo much within his 
own doors, that all the crolſes he 'met with _ 

where were light to bim. Þ 
MARRIAGE is aſſuredly a thing that can never 
be indifferent; there is no medium in it between 
paradiſe and hell. When happy, it is, of all 
others, a life infinitely the moſt amiable, full of 
the ſweeteſt of all ſotiety, of conſtancy, invio- 
lable truth, diſintereſted counſel, and a thouſand 
mutual obb tions, every one of which has its 


attendant ure with it. But though we all 


attempt happineſs in this ſtate, - we almoſt all 


fail in the means: love has but a very limit- 
ed right to be heard on the occaſion, and friend- 
ſhip and eſteem and virtue ſhould have our 

great regard. Few matches ſucceed well that are 
Pile alone on beauty or on love. Theſe ſoon 
are gone : the firſt decays, and then the other has 


no longer the cauſe that gave it being, ne 


together periſh, 
MARRIAGE is, indeed, like all e 


our lives, juſt what we pleaſe to falhion kt and 
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the huſband who was complaiſant while a lover, 
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will become a churl, becauſe a woman has put 

herſelf in his power, garden walls may always 

be ſcaled, and rope 

ber windows. And if my 
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OCIAL affeQion, defigned by our donate 
Creator to ſoften humanity, and ſweeten 
every earthly enjoyment, has three grand ſources, 
that all meet in one center, naturally coincide in 
the rational mind, and complete the happineſs of 
the ſons of men, were they wiſe enough to ſee and 
purſue their own intereſt. The firſt in nature and 
appetite, viz. that inclination implanted in'eyery 
individual to perpetuate his ſpecies. ' This is the 
eſt, and what we enjoy in common with the 
reſt of the animal world; the principle moſt un- 
a man, and the leaſt conducive to his 
Happineſs, when conſidered as a motive or prin- 
ciple of action. But even this, man, ingenious 
in miſchief, and wonderfully fruitful in inven- 
tions to deſtroy the order of nature, and difap- 
point the deſigns of ce, has found means 
to prevent, and rob it of all the pleaſure annexed 
to it by nature, and arm it with the power of 
doing the greateſt miſchief, ſouring every ſocial 
enjoyment, and deſtroying that peace in ſociety it 
was originally intended to ſecure. The appetite 
is no longer natural, it is the fruit of a corrupt 
and vitiated imagination; the produce of wan- 
tonneſs 1 heightened by unnatural 
fimulas, and wound up to a habit by an in- 
. | "" 
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+ duſtrious ſtupefaction of all the =! powers. 
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Its genuine effects are neither peace towards 
mankind, nor love to our neighbour; but rapes, 
adulteries, luxury, lewdneſs, and ſenſuality are 
its natural iſſue: deceit, treachery, domeſtic jars, 
and unnatural diſcord, are all 4 . 
kind draw from this Es ſource, of lo: 
cial bappineſs. oy 
Tus j ſource of een has more | 
of the divinity, in its nature; it is that union 
among rer — 5 ailing from. à ſympathy 
of affe ; Tea cage + This is the 
lenge, as; well as of 


I, how weak. is its in - 
aw! ons how lan- 
guid is the eſteem of the bulk of mankind for 
their fellow creatures |. how little are they. moved 
by their concern for the public intereſt, and how 
trifling the motives of their particular friendſhips 
and attachments! ſome ſimilar folly, ſome kin» : 
dred caprice, or perhaps. ſome ca agreement, 


begets our — . friendſhip. . They are fond for 


a few hours or months of che union, and quit the 
trifling connection, for ſome new, whim that then 
employs. their vitiated fancy. This ſelfiſhneſs 


takes place: of. public. ſpirit, and ſincerity. is ba- 


niſhed the ſociety of men, as. much as ik the ſe; | 

cond principle union. had never ſubſiſted i in 
their nature: ſo much. has depravliy ſtifled its in · 
fluence on their minds and manners. 

Tux third and laſt ſource is intereſt: but this: .. 
term intereſt mult be taken in a very. confined 
ſenſe, - We. muſt not underſtand by intereſt, tbe 
general happi ineſe of, the parties, or the real feli- 
gity,; but 8 they are pleaſed to, imagine 
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there may be nothing in nature more remote. 
Men connected in the purſuit of ſome rational 
ſcheme of mutu a happinh naturally and ra- 


tionally love one and the 


fource of union, though not ſo refined de . 
cond, yet is not ſo groſs, has more of humani 


more founded on reaſon and ju 
the firſt : but the kind of intereſt tht 
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plained, and moſt generally underſtood by the 
word money; a term that e plies the 
ſummum bonum fo much ſou ; for, that it is 
become the only object of the | wiſhes, the 
fource ard ſpring of all our fears, and 
the ultimate completion of bam er 

— 'TaEsE principles, natural in their 


| Nate productive of 
. frrangely, how baſely are 
when thus perverted, th 
Action. How little cauf 
that there is ſo little of ihe ſocial virtues/to- 
met with in the converſation af mankind, that 
. there ſhould be fo little 
union in families, or ſo little 
individuals i ef — when we couſider —_—_ 
that Nate” where a three grand princip 

union opghe to coincide, viz. in ide union” be. 
tween the ſexes in 
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Paere ie impoſible chat any thing leſs thaw the 
malicious enemy of - mankind could" invent 
4 ſcheme” > pregnant with fo many miſchiefa, and 
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felicity, o appineſs. .. The 
preſent marriages Be es es AN 
2 dead and living bo- 


dies together: but an union of this fort is not 


dictated by nature, and pointed ont by the voice 
of unperverted reaſon; it is a ſucoedaneum in- 


A 4 


och 2 5 e 7 
or W vicious its or 
fr pa the or « Game for — ene 
1 1 s, a mutual agreement 
e poſitions, and an harmonious ſem- 


on this fide the grav 
mankind are deſirous to be 1 
to taſte the joys of true felicity, if they 
. of all their wiſhes here, 

to ſecure their domeſtic es 
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= liberty rarely produces #1 ae * 
10 between ſome raw boys and e ; 
os money is * = loadſtone that attra 
the, ſenſes, and the only £®. that: ap ale 
f them into the matrimonial 2 
of both „ 
ns, or even of perſons, can in the feat 
/ contribute to their mutual felicity ; only they have. 
a notion, that hag e 
being married together, according to the rites „ , I 
the church and ceremonies. appointed * law, 
are capable of communicating all the happiness 
man and woman are capable of : even dier 
_ ence of ſexes has nothing to do in this union; 
cuſtom ſuppoſes ſome ſuch thing to exiſt ; but to 
| all the uſes and intents of modern and polite Mare 
>\| 22 the t n eſſentially n 
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Is this the anion of a. rational | "creature, a 

1 of hap 88 contrived by ſocial beings for 
their mutual felicity ! It is impoſible to ſuppoſe 
it: ſome dzmon, jealous of the extaſies of love,” 

© firſt contrived it: and luxury, ſenſuality, vice and 
folly, and vanity, have ever © Gace 15 ur PE Iv 5 
dit olf ho fatal illuſion. ; 
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felicity of ir proceeds from a wrong choice 
and the lirtle regard uſually pate to the perk — 
qualifications of th the parties 
A VERY intimate acquaintance of mike bad a 
mind to change his condition, according to the 
uſual phraſe, but not in its uſual meaning : for 
he did not want to change it from a ſing to 
matried one, but to change bad circumſtances into 
better. He came to me one day—Pr'ythee, friend, 
ſays Nor I have ſome 
thoughts of marrying ſhortly, if 1 can meet with 
> proper opportunity. To be plain with' thee, as 


_ necellity of marrying ; not a neceſſity of R 
myſelf honeſt, but a neceſſity of W ee 
ſelf from ſtarving : | find 1 have not Rock enough. 
NC As ON Mate | > Thelen. 
would help me. One need not doubt of ſuc- 
ceeding with ſome young innocent girl, a briſk 
amorous widow, or a deſpairin et ' will 
ſtick at nothing but the want 3 let there 
be but 'a quantum ſufficit of that, and I ſhall, 
overlook ' ſmaller © conſiderations. Knowing m 
friend's neceſſities, I only begged, that if it was: 
poſſible, he would get one whoſe perſon was as. 
aan was neceſſary. I ſhould: 
eL glad, fays he, both ways: but-as. 
I have fo ſmall a he to turn myſelf in, I am 
obliged to have but this one point in view, that 
I may the ſooner come at it. As this abr of 


married in about a month afterwards, But meet-- 
ing me, when leſs. than ſix had paſſed, he could 
| L. gene me what ceceſion he had to 
remember my good advice. Better, ſays he, to 
break a 6 than to be tied to a. 
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app 
ae: 1 man of ah matted IE 
He was very rich, und ſfre 
ing ad handſome: he loved youth hed bextry,” 
and ſhe à chariot and a good ſerttement: '* 
_ theſe different 'motives they . and 
e.—But how they have lived, and how pobr- 


wiſe 
ly tally, is fo notorious' w/the whole 72 
Wedge tha 3 
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ſources of conjugal miley, "which Ton marcy- | 
oy to an equality or Tuit- 
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| bours have not ſpoke to one — theſe three 


Without jars at their ſetting out, arrive within few 


| wan. For what does ne 


of each others humour want of pru- 
— — from the. 


new . marr! Aru the, ſmalleſt inſtance . 1 


is taken for the higheſt injury; and it very ſel- 


dom happens that the man is flow enough in al- 
vs. the character of an huſband, or the wo- 
man quick enough in condeſcending to that of a 
wife ; it immediately follows, — they think 
they have. all the. time of their courtſhip. been 

in maſks [to each other, and t ore. be- 
in. to act like diſappointed people... Philander 
ds Delia ill natured and impertinent, and De- 


a Philander-ſurly and inconſtant. 


I Have known a fond couple quarrel in the 


very. honey moon. about cutting up a tart 2; — 


I, eould name two, who, after 


children, fell out and parted 
ing of a leg of mutton. M 


er paring bd fre 
very next neigh» . 


days, becauſe they differed in their opinions, 
whether the clock ſhould ſtand by the window 


& over the chimney. 1 
Tos indeed who begin this courſe of life 


months at a pitch of benevolence and affection, 
of which the moſt friendſhip is but a faint 
reſemblatice. As in the unfortunate marriage, 
the moſt minute and indifferent things are objects 


of the ſhatpeſt reſentment; ſo in 2 happy one, 


they are occaſions of the moſt 3 ay rear 


Ne. 27, PRECEPT OR. 
the chief buſineſs is to acquire a prepoſſeſſiom in 
favour of each other. They ſhould conſides'one- 
another's words and actions with a ſeecret indul - 
gence; there ſhould be always an inward fond- 
neſs pleading for each other, ſuch as may add 
new beauties to thing that is excellent,” 
gire charms to what is indifferent and cover! 
every thing that is defective. For want of this} 
kind propenſity and biaſs' of mind, the married 
pair often take things ill of each other, — 
one elſe would take notice in either of them. 
Bur the moſt unhappy cireumſtahee of 1 
where each party is always laying up fuel for” dif- 
ſention, and gathering together a magazine of 
provocations to exaſperate each other with, Wen 
they are out of humour. Theſe people, in com- 
mon diſcourſe, 3 le to let thoſe ho 
are by, know they ar — with one an- | 
— andſthink they are diſcreet enough if the ß 
conceal from the company the matters which they M7 
are hinting at. Some time ago, I was enter 
tained. for a whole dinner with a myſterious con- 
verſation of this nature, out of which I could 
learn no more than that the huſband and wife 
were angry at one another. We had no ſooner 
ſate down, but ſays ne n N 
order to Niſo diſcourſe, I Fr 
extremely well laſt night. Upon 
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nai, how Gielegys of hints ; for, as far as I 
ald gather by the ſubſequent diſcourſe, they had 
diſſented the day before about the preference of 
elder to wine vinegar. In the midſt of their dif- 
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they may appear, ought. not difregarded, 
for they are principally evils of this nature which 

e marriages unhappy. At the ſame time, that 
do juſtice: to this excellent inſtitution, I 
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men of experience in this life, the gilt chariot, 
the coach-and-ſix, the gaudy liveries and ſuper- 
n train e the * the 


. 


enjoyed a very 
* aud liv 
was before-hand i in 225 775 
1 fell in love with 


* 
* 


both her and aud kivaſelf — 
t in the high mode of wedlock. He, 
the ſpace of five years, was reduced 
* in priſon for debt; and his lady, with a 

the and three daughters, "became a burden to 


E conduct of Frank Foreſight was the 
very 7 to Squire Wiſeacre s. He had 
Tived a bachelor ſome years about this town in 
the beſt of companies; kept a chariot'/and four 
footmen, beſides ſix ſaddle-horſes ; he did not ex- 
ceed, but went to. the utmoſt ſtretch of his in- 
come: but when he married the beautiful Cla- 


rinda (who brought him a plentiful fortune) he 


diſmiſſed two of his footmen, four of the ſaddle- 

horſes, and his chariot; and kept only a chair for 

_ the uſe of his lady. Embroidered cloaths and 
laced linnen were quite laid aſide; he was mar- 


* 


ward, in all the accommodations of life, never 
| any thing beyond cleanlineſs and conve- 


ried in a plain drugget, and from that time for- 
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him the reaſon of this ſudden change, 
eaſily compute 


« yoidable expences. The happineſe or miſery, 
4 jn this world; of a future progeny, will proba- 
4 bly depend upon my good or ill huſbandry; 1 
t ſhall never think I have diſcharged my duty 

% till L have laid up a proviſion for three or four 
0 children at leaſt.“ But prythee; Frank, ſays 
a pert coxcomb that ſtood by, why ſnhould ſt thou 
reckon thy chickens before Upon which ne 
cut him ſhort and replied, It is no matter; a2 
, brave man can never want heirs while there is — 
% One man of worth living. This precau 
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not what delight ſplendid nuptials may af. 


de preſent at any of them without a 
3: it is] with pain I refrain from tears, 
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goddeſs, 
makes the misfortune worſe, we find the, moſt 
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him the ſame behaviour 
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ject flatterers degenerate into the greateſt tyrants. 
This naturally fills the ſpouſe with ſullenneſs and 
diſcontent, ſpleen and vapours, which, with a little 
diſcreet management, make a very comfortable 
marriage. I very much approve of my friend 
Tom Truelove in this particular. 'Tom made 


love to a woman of ſenſe, and always treated her 


as ſuch during the whole time of courtſhip. His 
natural temper and good-breeding hindered him 
from doing any thing diſagreeable; and his fincerity 
and frankneſs of behaviour made him converſe with 
her, before marriage, in the ſame manner he in- 
tended to continue to do afterwards. Tom would 
often tell her, Madam, you ſee what ſort of a 
man I am, If you will take me with all my faults 
about me, I promiſe to mend rather than grow 
worſe, I remember Tom was hinting once his 
diſlike of ſome little trifle his miſtreſs had ſaid or 
done: upon which ſhe aſked him, how he would 
talk to her after marriage, if he talked at this 
rate before? No, madam, ſays Tom, I mention 
this now becauſe you are at. your own diſpoſal ; 
were you at mine I ſhould be too generous to 
do it. In ſhort, Tom ſucceeded, and has ever ſince 
been better than his word. The lady has been 


diſappointed on the right fide, and has found 


nothing more diſagreeable in the huſband than ſhe 
diſcovered in the lover. "a 
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NUMBER XXX. 


— — —- Nothing lovelier can be found | 

In woman, than to ſtudy houſhold good, WE. 

And good works in her huſband to promote. 
| „ Milton. 


HERE is a certain practice which when it 
runs to exceſs is the moſt ſhameful, except 
one, that the female world can fall into, that is, 
gaming. The ill conſequences of it are more 
than can be contained in this paper. However, 
that I may proceed in method, I ſhall conſider 
them, firſt, as they relate to the mind ; ſecondly, 
as they relate to the budy.. * 
CourD we look into the mind of a female 
gameſter, we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but 
cards and dice. Her ſlumbers are haunted with 
kings, queens, and knaves, The day lies heavy upon 
> her till the play-ſeaſon returns, when for half a 
| dozen hours together all her faculties are employed 
in ſhuffling, cutting, dealing, and ſorting out a pack 
of cards; and no ideas are to be diſcovered ina ſoul 
which calls itſelf rational, excepting little ſquare 
figures of painted or ſpotted paper. Was the 
underſtanding, that divine part in our compoſition, 
given for ſuch a uſe ? Is it thus that we improve 
the greateſt talent human nature is endowed with ? 
What would a ſuperior being think, were he ſhewn 
this intellectual faculty in a female gameſter, and 
at the ſame time told that it was by this ſhe was 
diſtinguiſned from brutes and allied to angels? 
ITE paſſions of ſuch women ſuffer no leſs by 
this practice than their underſtandings and imagi- 
nations. What hope and fear, joy and anger, 
ſorrow and diſcontent, break out all at once in a 
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fair aſſembly upon ſo noble an occaſion as that of 
turning up a card ? Who can conlider without a 
ſecret indignation that all thoſe affections of the 
mind, which ſhould be conſecrated to their chil- 
dren, huſbands, and parents, are thus vilely proſti- 
tuted and thrown away upon a hand at whiſt ? 
For my own part, I cannot but be grieved when 
I ſee a fine woman fretting aad bleeding inwardly. 


from ſuch trivial motives ; when I behold the face 


of an angel agitated and diſcompoſed by the heart 
of a fury, i | 


OUR minds are of ſuch a make that they naturally 
give themſelves up to every diverſion which, they 
are much accuſtomed to, and we always find that 
play, when followed with aſſiduity, engroſſes the 


whole woman. She quickly grows uneaſy in her 
own family, takes but little pleaſure in all the 


domeſtic and innocent endearments of life, and 


grows more fond of a black ace than of her huſ- 
band. My friend Theophraſtus, the beſt of 


huſbands and of fathers, has often complained to 
me, with tears in his eyes, of the late hours he is 
forced to keep, if be would enjoy his wife's con- 
When ſhe returns to me with joy in 


verſation. | 
her face, it does not ariſe, ſays he, from the ſight 


of her huſband, but from the good luck ſhe has 
had at cards. On the contrary, ſays he, if ſhe 


has been a lcſer, I am doubly a ſufferer by it. She 
comes home out of humour, is angry with every. 


body, diſpleaſed with all I can do or ſay, and in 
reality for no other reaſon but becauſe ſhe has been 
_ throwing away my eſtate. What charming bed- 

fellows and companions for life are men likely to 


meet with, that chuſe their wives out of ſuch 


women of vogue and faſhion ?. What a race of 
worthies, what patriots, what heroes muſt we 
expect from mothers of this make? 


TI coME 
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I cou in the next place to conſider the ill con- 
ſequences which gaming has on the bodies of our 
female adventurers. It is fo ordered, that almoſt 
= every thing which corrupts the ſoul decays the 

body. The beauties of the face and mind are 
generally deſtroyed. by the ſame means. This 
' * conſideration ſhould have a particular weight with , 
the female world, who were deſigned to pleaſe the 
eye and attract the regards of the other half of the 
| ſpecies, Now there is nothing that wears out a 
fre face like the vigils of the card table, and thoſe 
cutting paſſions which naturally attend them, Hol- 
low eyes, haggard looks, and pale complexions, 
are the natural indications of a female gameſter. 
Her morning ſleeps are not able to repair her mid- 
night watchings. I have known a woman carried 
off half dead from E O, and have many a time 
grieved to ſee a perſon of quality gliding by me in 
her chair at two o'clock in the morning, and 
looking like a ſpectre amidſt a glare of flambeaux. 
Bou x there is {till another cafe in which the body 
is more endangered than in the former. All play- 
debts muſt be paid in ſpecie or by an equivalent. 
The man that plays beyond his income pawns his 
eſtate : the woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to 
mortgage, when her pin-money is gone: the 
huſband has his lands to diſpoſe of, the wife her 
perſon. Now when the female body is once 
dipped, if the creditor be very importunate, I 
leave my reader to conſider the conſequences. 
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. 
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NUMBER XXXI. 


Decipit exemplar, witiis imitabile. Hor. 


Examples, vice can imitate, deceive. Creech. 
T is a melancholy thivg to ſee a eb at 
the head of a family. He ſcatters infection 
through the whole houfe. His wife and children 


have always their eyes upon him: if they have 


more ſenſe than himſelf, they are out of counte- 
nance for him ; if leſs, they ſubmit their under- 
ſtandings to him, and make daily improvements in 
folly and impertinence. I have been very often 
ſecretly concerned when I have ſeen a circle of 
pretty children cramped..in their natural parts, 


and prattling even below themſelves, while they 
are talking after a couple of filly parents. The 


dulneſs of a father often extinguiſhes a genius in 
the ſon, or gives ſuch a wrong caſt to his mind as 
it is hard for him ever to wear off. In ſhort, where 


the head of a family is weak, you hear the 


repetitions of his inſipid pleaſaniries, ſhallow 
conceits, and topical points in mirth, in every 
member of it. His table, his fire-ſide, his parties 
of diverſion, are all of them ſo many ſtanding 
ſcenes of folly. 

THis is one reaſon why I would the more re- 


commend the improvements of the mind to my 


female readers, that a family may have a double 
chance for it; and if it meets with weakneſs in 


one of the heads, may have it made up in the 


other. It is, indeed, an unhappy circumſtance in 
a family, where the wife has more knowledge than 
the huſband ; but it is better it ſhould be ſo, — 
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there ſhould be no knowledge in the whole houſe. 
It is highly expedieny that at leaſt one of the 
perſons, who fits at the helm of affairs, ſhould 
give an example of good ſenſe to thoſe who are 
under them ia theſe little domeſtic governments. 
Ir folly is of ill conſequence in the head of a 
family, vice is much more ſo, as it is of a more 
pernicious and of a more contagious nature. When 
the maſter is a profligate, the rake runs through 
the houſe. You hear the ſons talking looſely or 
ſwearing after the father, and ſee the daughters 
either familiarized to his diſcourſe, or every mo- 
ment bluſhing for him. | | | 
TE very footman will be a fine gentleman in 
his maſter's way, He improves by his table-talk, 
and repeats in the kitchen what he learns in the 
parlour. Inveſt him with the ſame title and orna- 
ments, and you would ſcarce know. him from his 
lord : he practiſes the ſame oaths, the ſame cibal- 
dry, the ſame way of joking. _ | | 
[T is therefore of very great concern toa family, 
that the ruler of it ſhould be wiſe and virtuous. 
T he firſt of theſe qualifications does not indeed lie 
within his power : but though a man cannot ab- 
ſtain from being weak, he may from being vicious. 
It is in his power to give a good example of mo- 
deſty, of temperance, of frugality, of religion, 
and of all other virtues, which though the greateſt 
ornaments of human nature, may be put in 
practice by men of the moſt ordinary capacities. 
As wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualifica- 
tions in the maſter of a houſe, if he is not ac- 


2 compliſhed in both of them, it is much better that 


he ſhould be deficient in the former than, in the 
latter, ſince the conſequences of vice are of an 
inafinitely more dangerous nature than thoſe of folly. 

| G 4 - yore is WHEN 
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WHEN I read the hiſtories that are left us of 
Pythagoras, I cannot but take notice of the ex- 
traordinary influence which that great philoſopher, 
who was an illuſtrious pattern of virtue and witiom. 
had -on his private family, This excellent man, 
after having perfected himſelf in the learning of 
his own country, travelled into all the known 
parts of the world, on purpoſe to converſe with 
the moſt learned men of every place ; by which 
means he gleaned up all the knowledge of the 
age, and is ſtill admiced by the greateſt men of 
the preſent times as a prodigy of ſcience. His 
wife Theano wrote ſeveral books; and after his 
death, taught his philoſophy in his public ſchool, 
which was frequented by numberleſs diſciples of 
different countries. There are ſeveral excellent 
ſayings recorded of her. I ſhall only mention 
one, becauſe it does honour to her virtue as well 
as to her wiſdom. Being aſked by ſome. of her 
{ex in how long a time a woman might be allowed 
to pray to the gods, after having converſed with 
a man; I it were her huſband, ſays ſhe, the 
« next day; if a ſtranger, never.“ Pythagoras 
had by this wife two ſons and three daughters. 
His two ſons, Telauges and Mneſarchus, were 
both eminent philoſophers, and were joined with 
their mother in the government of the Pytha- 
gorean ſchool. Arginote was one of the daugh- 
ters, whoſe writings were extant and very much 
admired in the age of Porphyrius. Damo was 
another of his davghters, in whoſe hands Py- 
thagoras left his works, with a prohibition to 
communicate them to ſtrangers, which ſhe ob- 
ſerved to the hazard of her life; and though 
ſhe was offered a great ſum for them, rather choſe 
to live in poverty than not obey the commands 


of her beloved father. Myia was the third na 
the 
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the daughters, whoſe works and- hiſtory were very 
famous even in Lucian's time. She was ſo ſignally 
virtuous, that for her unblemiſhed behaviour in 
her virginity ſhe was choſen to lead up the cho- 
rus of maids in a national ſolemnity; and for her 
exemplary conduct in marriage was placed at the 
head of the matrons in the like public ceremony. 
The memory of this learned woman was ſo pre- 
cious among her countrymen, that her houſe was, 
after her death, converted into a temple, and the 
ftreet ſhe lived in called by the name of the 
Muſzum. Nor muſt T omit, whilſt I am men- 
tioning this great philoſopher, under his character 
as the maſter of a family, that two of his ſer- 


© vants ſo improved themſelves under him, that they 
> were inſtituted into his ſect, and made an eminent 
figure in the liſt of Pythagoreans. The names of 
theſe two ſervants were Aſtræus and Zamolxes. 
This ſingle example ſufficiently ſhews us both 
the influence and the merit of one, who diſcharges 
> as he ought the office of a good maſter of a 
family; which, if it were well obſerved in every 
=> houſe, would quickly put an end to that univerſal 


depravation of manners, by which the preſent age 


is ſo much diſtinguiſhed, and which it is more 


eaſy to lament than to reform. 
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NUMBER XXXI. 


— et us ſcan E, 
The coward inſults of that tyrant man. 
Self-prais'd, and graſping at deſpotic pow'r, 
He looks on flav'ry as the female dow'r; | 
To nature's boon aſcribes what force has giv'n, 
And uſurpation deems the gift of heavin. 
5 | Anon. 


1 has often been a ſolid grief to me, when 1 


have reflected on this glorious nation, which is 


the ſcene of public happineſs and liberty, that 


there are ſtill erowds of private tyrants, againſt 
whom there neither is any law in being, nor can 
there be invented any by the wit of man. Theſe 
cruel men are ill natured huſbands. MED 

SYLVIA was neither in fortune, birth, or educa- 
tion below the gentleman whom ſhe has married. 


Her perſon, her age, and her character, are alſo ſuch 


as he can make no exception to. But ſo it is, 
that from the moment the marriage-ceremony was 
over, the obſequiouſneſs of a lover was turned into 
the haughtineſs of a maſter. All the kind endear- 
ments which ſhe uſes to pleaſe him, are at beſt 
but ſo many inſtances of her duty. This info- 
lence takes away that ſecret ſatisfaction, which 
does nor only excite to virtue, but alfo rewards it. 
It abates the fire of a free and generqus love, and 
imbitters all the pleaſures of a focial lite. 

An affliction of this ſort is the greateſt that can 
happen in human life; and I know but one con- 
folation in it (if that be a conſolation) that the ca- 
lamity is. a pretty general one. There is nothing 


ſo common as for men te enter into marriage 
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without ſo much as expecting to be happy in it 
They ſeem to propoſe to themſelves a few holidays 
in the beginning of it; after which they are to re- 
turn at beſt to the uſual courſe of their life, and, for 
ought they know, to conſtant miſery and uneaſineſs. 
From this falſe ſenſe of the ſtate they are going into,. 
proceeds the immediate coldneſs and indifference, 
or hatred and averſion, which attend ordinary 
marriages, or rather bargains to cohabit. 
Tk humour of affecting a ſuperior carriage, 
generally riſes from a falſe notion of the weakneſs 
of a female underſtanding in general, or an over- 
weening opinion that we have of our own : for 


when it proceeds from a natural ruggedneſs and: 


bratality of temper, it is altogether incorrigible, 
and not to be amended by admonition. Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, as I remember, lays it down as a maxim, 
that no marriage can be happy, in which the wife 
has no opinion of her huſband's wiſdom ; but 
without offence to ſo great an authority, I may 
venture to ſay, that a fullen wife man is as bad as 
a good natured fool. Knowledge, ſoftened with: 
complacency and good breeding, will make a 
man equally beloved and reſpected; but when: 
joined with a ſevere, diſtant, and unſociable temper, 
it creates rather fear than love. f 

PLINY, one of the greateſt as well as the moſt” 
learned men, was alſo one of the beſt huſbands in 
the whole Roman empire. The following letters 
were written by him to his wife Calphurnia, at 


a time when ſhe was at a diſtance from him, and 
e 


are full of conjugal tenderneſs. © Fe mane, 
5-4 wh j 
PLINY to CALPHURNIA.. 
F NEVER was ſo much offended at buſineſs, as 
when it hindered me from going with you into 
the country, or following you thither: for I more 
F G. 6 Far 
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particularly wiſh to be with you at preſent, that 1 
might be ſenſible of the progreſs you make in the 
recovery of your ſtrength and health ; as alſo of the 
entertainment and diverſions you can meet with 
in your retirement. Believe me, it is an anxious 
ſtate of mind to live in ignorance of what happens 
to thoſe whom we paſhonately love. I am not 
only in pain for your abſence, but alſo_for your 
indiſpofition. I am afraid of every thing, fancy 
every thing, and, as it is the nature of men in fear, 
I fancy thoſe things moſt which I am moſt afraid 
of. Let me therefore earneſtly deſire you to favour 
me under theſe my apprehenſions with one letter 
every day, or (if poſſible) with two : for I ſhall be 
a little at eaſe while I am. reading your letters; 
and grow anxious again, as ſoon as I have read 

'- -» SECOND LETTER. * Jeri! 


Yo U tell me, that you are very much afflited 

at my abſence, and that you have no ſatisfaction 
in any thing but my writings, which you often lay 
by you upon my pillow. Lou oblige me very 
much in wiſhing to ſee me, and making me your 
comforter in my abſence. In return, I muſt let 
you know, I am no leſs pleaſed with the letters 
which you write to me, and read them over a 
thouſand times with new pleafure. If your letters 
are capable of giving me fo much pleaſure, what 
would your converfation do? let me beg of you to 
write to me often; though at the ſame time I muſt 
confels, your letters give me anguiſh whilſt they _ 
give me pleafure, „„ 


%% | cm 


| 17. 1 _ oflible to conceive how much 1 languiſh : 
- 4 tor you in your abſence : the tender low Chas: ; 
you 
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1 you ĩs the chief cauſe of this my uneaſineſs, which 
e is ſtill more inſupportable, becauſe abſence is 
e . whollya new thing to us. I lie awake moſt 
n of the night in thinking of you, and ſeveral times 
899 of the day go as naturally to your apartment, as if 
you were there to receive me; but when I miſs 
t you, I come away dejected, out of humour, and 
r like a man that had ſuffered a repulſe. There is but 
7 one part of the day in which I am relieved from 
this anxiety, and that is when [ am engaged in 
public affairs. 
You may gueſs at che uneaſineſs of one who 

1 has no reſt but in buſineſs, 1 no conſolation but in 
„ trouble. | 

7 I SHALL conclude this paper with a beautiful 

3 paſſage out of Milton, and leave it as a lecture to 
thoſe of my own ſex, who have a mind to make 
their converſation agreeable as well as inſtructive to 
the fair partners who are fallen under their care. 
Eve having obſerved that Adam was entering into 
ſome deep diſquiſitions with the angel who was ſent 
to viſit him, is deſcribed as retiring from their 
company, with a deſign of nnn what thould 
paſs there from her huſband. 


be fans bye nagce frag 2 4 
Entring on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe, which Eve | 
Perceiving where ſhe ſat retir'd-in ſight, 

With lowlineſs majeftic from her ſeat ; 

Roſe and went forth among her fruits and flowers, 
Vet went ſhe not, as not with fuch diſcourſe 
Delighted, or not capable to hear 

Of what was high : ſuch pleaſure the ted, 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſs;  __ 

Her huſband the relater ſhe preferr'd 12 
Before the angel, and of him to aſk 


Choſe rather ; he, ſhe knew, would i intermix Nn 
: , * 
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Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute 
With conjugal careſfes ; from his lip 
Not words alone pleas'd her. O]. when meet now 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join'd ? 


NUMBER XXXIII. 


Theſea pectora juncta fide. 


Ovid. Trift.. 


Breaſts that with ſympathizing ardor glow'd, 
And holy friendſhip ſuch as Theſeus vow'd. 
| | . 


T HE. wits of this iſland, inſtead. of correcting 
the vices of the age, do all they can to inflame 
them. Marriage has been one of the common to- 
pics of ridicule that every ſtage ſeribler hath found 
his account in; for whenever there is an occaſion: 
for a clap, an impertinent jeſt upon matrimony is: 
fure to raiſe it. This hath beer attended with very. 
. pernicious conſequences ;. many a country ſquire, 
upon his ſetting up for a man of the town, has: 
gone home in the gaiety of his heart and beat his 
wife. A kind huſband: has been looked upon as: 
a clown; and a good wife as a domeſtic animal, un- 
fit for the company or converſation of the Beau--. 
monde. In ſhort, ſeparate beds; filent tables, and 
ſolitary homes, have been introduced by your men 
of wit and pleaſure of the age. 80 

As I ſhall always make it my buſineſs to ſtem the 
torrents of prejudice and vice, I ſhall take particular 
care to put an honeſt father of a-family in counte- 
nance, and endeavour to remove all the evils: out 
of that ſtate of life, which is either the.moſt-happy- 
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or moſt miſerable that a man can be placed in. In 
order to this, let us, if you pleaſe, conſider the wits 
and well-bred perſons of former times. I have 
ſhown in my TIaſt paper, that Pliny, who was a 
man of the greateſt genius, as well as of the firſt 
quality of his age, did not think it below him to 
be a kind huſband, and to treat his wife as a friend, 
companion, and counſellor. I ſhall give the like 
inſtance of another, who was in all reſpects as great 
a man as Pliny, and hath written a whole book 
of letters to his wife. They are full of that beauti- 
ful ſimplicity which is altogether natural, and is 
the diſtinguiſhing character of the beſt ancient 

writers. The author I am fpeaking of is Cicero; 
who, in the following paſſages I have taken out of 
his letters, ſhews. that he did not think it incon- 
ſiſtent with the politeneſs of his manners, or the 
greatneſs of his wiſdom, to ſtand upon record in. 
his domeſtic character. 7 8 


CICERO to TEREN TIA. 


LEARN from the letters of my friends as well 

1 as from common report that you give incredible 
proofs of virtue and fortitude, and that you are 
indefatigable in all kinds of good offices. How un- 
happy a man am I, that a woman of your virtue, 
conſtancy, honour, and good nature ſhould fall into 
fo great diſtreſſes upon my account? and that my: 
dear Tulhiola ſhould be ſo much afflicted for the 
ſake of a father, with whom ſhe had once ſo much 
reaſon to be pleaſed ? How can I mention little Ci- 
cero, whoſe firſt knowledge of things began with. 
the ſenſe of his own mifery ? If all this had hap- 
pened by the decrees of fate, as you would kindly - 
perſnade me, I could have born it; but alas! it is 
all befallen me by my own indiſcretion, who thought 
; | 5 
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1 was beloved by thoſe that envied me, and did 
not join with thoſe who ſought my friendſhip. 
At preſent, ſince my friends bid me hope, I 
ſhall take care of my health, that I may enjoy the 
benefit. of your affectionate ſervices, — Plancius 
hopes we may ſome time or ether come together 
into Italy, If I ever live to ſee that day, if I 
ever return to your dear embraces; in ſhort, if I 
ever again recover you and myſelf, I ſhall think 
our conjugal piety very well rewarded. ,—As for 
what you write to me about ſelling your eſtate, 
conſider, my dear Terentia, conſider alas ! what 
would be the event of it. If our preſent fortune 
continues to oppreſs us, what will become of our 
poor boy ! My tears flow ſo faſt, that I am not 
able to write any farther ; and I would not willin gly 
make you weep with me. —Let us take care not 
to undo the child that is already undone : if we 
can leave him any thing, a little victue will keep 
him from want, and a little fortune raiſe him in 
the world. Mind your health, and let me know 
frequently what you are dong, Remember me to 
Tuliolia and Cicero. | Tt 1 


bs 


- 


0) FIOK +] 


"Do not fancy that I write longer r to any 
one than to yourſelf, unleſs when I chance to re- 
ceive a longer letter from another, which I am in- 
diſpenſibly obliged to anſwer in every particular. 
The truth of it is, I have no ſubject for a letter at 
preſent, and, as my affairs now Aang, there is no- 
thing more painful to me than writing. As for you 
and our dear Tulliola, I cannot write to yon 
without abundance of tears; for I ſce both. of yon 


e ee vithod 19 be wk and. 
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whom I ought to have made ſo.—I muſt acknow- 
ledge you have done every thing for me with the 
utmoſt fortitude and the utmoſt affection: nor in- 
deed is it more than I expected from you ; though 


ö F ' at the ſame time it is a great aggravation of my ill 


fortune, that the afflictions I ſuffer can be relieved 
only by thoſe which you undergo for my fake. 
For honeſt Valerius has written me a letter, which 
I could not read without weeping very bitterly, 
wherein he gives me an account of the public 
proceſſion which you have made for me at Rome. 
Alas! my deareſt life, muſt then Terentia, 
the darling of my ſoul, whoſe favour and recom- 
mendations have been ſo often ſought by others, 
muſt my Terentia droop under the weight of 
ſorrow, appear in the habit of a mourner, pour 
out floods of tears, and all this for my ſake; for 
my ſake, who have undone my family by' con- 
ſulting the ſafety of others As for what you 
write about felling your houſe, I am very much 
afflicted, that what is laid out upon my account 
may any way reduce you to mifery and want. 
If we can bring about our deſign, we may indeed 
recover every thing ; but if fortune perſiſts in per- 
ſecuting me, how can I think of your ſacrificing 
for me the poor remainder of your poſſeſſions ? 
No, my deareſt life, let me beg of you to let thoſe 
bear my expences who are able and perhaps will- 
ing to do it; and if you would ſhew your love to 
me, do not injure your health, which is already 
too much impaired. Lou preſent yourſelf before 
my eyes day and night: I ſee you labouring amidſt 
innumerable difficulties: I am afraid leſt you 
ſhould ſink under them; but I find in you all the 
_ qualifications that are neceſſary to ſupport you: 
be ſure therefore to cheriſh your health, that you 


rr 
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may compaſs the end of your hopes and your en- 


3 deavours. - Farewel, my Terentia; my 
b heart's deſire, farewel. 
| II. 


. 
% 


_  ARtsTocRITUs hath delivered to me three of 
your letters, which I have almoſt defaced with my 
tears. Oh, my Terentia! I am conſumed with 
grief, and feel the weight of your ſufferings more 
than of my own. I am more miſerable than you 
are, notwithſtanding you are very much ſo; and 
for this reaſon, becauſe, though our calamity is 
common, it is my fault that brought it upon us. I 
ought to have died, rather than have been driven 
out of the city : I am therefore overwhelmed not 
only with grief but with ſhame. I am afhamed 
that I did not do my utmoſt for the beſt of wives 
and the deareſt of children. You are ever preſent 
before my eyes, in your mourning, your affliftion, 
and your ſickneſs. Amidſt all which there ſcarce 
appears to me the leaſt glimmering of hope. 
However, as long as you hope, I will not deſpair.— 
I wilt do what you adviſe me. I have returned 
my thanks to thoſe friends whom you mentioned, 
and have let them know, that you have acquainted 
me with their good offices. I am ſenſible of 
Piſo's extraordinary zeal and endeavours to ſerve 
me. Oh! would the gods grant that you and I 
might live together in the enjoyment of ſuch a 
ſon-in-law and our dear children.—As for what 
you write about coming to me if I deſire it, I 
would rather you ſhoud be where you are, becauſe 
11 I know you are my principal agent at Rome. If 
I you ſucceed I ſhall come to you: if not—but I 
| need ſay no more. Be careful of your health, and 
| be aſſured that nothing is or ever was ſo dear to 
R. 
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me as yourſelf, Farewel, my Terentia: I fancy 


that I ſee you, and therefore cannot e oy 


weakneſs ſo far as to refrain from tears. 


IV. 


I Do Nor write to you as often as I might, be- 
cauſe, notwithſtanding I am afflicted at all times, I 


am quite overcome with forrow whilſt I am writ- 
ing to you, or reading any letters that I receive 
from you.—If theſe evils are not to be removed, I 
muſt defire to ſee you, my deareſt life, as ſoon as 
poſſible, and to die in your embraces ; ſince neither 
the gods, whom you always religiouſly worſhi _ 
nor the men whoſe good I always promoted, 


rewarded us according to our deſerts. What a a 
diſtreſſed wretch am I ? ſhould I aſk a weak woman, 
oppreſſed with cares and ſickneſs, to come and live 
with — or ſhall I not aſk her? Can I live with - 
out you? But I find I muſt, If there be any 
hopes of my return, help it forward, and promote it 
as much as you are able; but if all that is over, as 


T fear it is, find out ſome way or other of coming 


to me. This you may be ſure of, that I ſhall not 


look upon myſelf as quite undone whilſt you are 


with me : but what will become of poor Tulliola ? 
You muſt look to that: I muſt confeſs Lam entirely 
at a loſs about her : whatever happens, we muſt 


take care of the reputation and marriage of that 
dear unfortunate girl. As for Cicero, he ſhall 


live in my boſom and my arms. I cannot 
write any farther, my ſorrows will not let me. 
Support yourſelf, my dear Terentia, as well as 
you are able. We have lived and flouriſhed 


together amidſt the greateſt honours : it is not 


our crimes but our virtues that have diſtreſſed us. 


Take more than ordinary care of your health; 
"ian 
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I am more afflicted with your ſorrows than my 


own. Farewel, my Terentia, thou deareſt, faith- 
fulleſt, and beſt of wives ! 


FTxs E letters were written at a time when he 
was baniſhed from his country by a faction that 
then prevailed at Rome. 

METHiINKS it is a pleaſure to fee this great man 
in his family who makes ſo different a figure in the 
forum or ſenate of Rome. Every one admires 
the orator and the conſul; but for my part, I 
eſteem the huſband and the father. His private 
character, with all the little weakneſſes of hu- 
manity, is as amiable, as the figure he makes in 
public is awful and majeſtic. But at the ſame time 
that I love to ſurpriſe ſo great an author in his 
private walks, and to ſurvey him in his moſt fa- 
miliar lights, I think it would be barbarous to 
form to ourſelves any idea of mean-ſpiritedneſs 
from theſe natural openings of his heart, and 
diſburthening of his thoughts to his wife. He has 
written ſeveral other letters to the ſame; perſon, 
but none with ſo great paſſion as 1 of which I 
have given the foregoing extracts. 

Ir would be ill-nature not to acquaint. the 
Engliſh reader, that his wife was ſucceſsful in 


her ſolicitations for this great man, and ſaw her 


huſband return to the honours of which he had 
been deprived, with all the pomp and acclamation 
ht e n che en e 
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I would make uſe of them to reconeile the _ 
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Dene, be lovely, orb Anon. 


UNO, ſays Homer, ſeeing her ju piter ſeated on 

the top of mount Ida, and knowing that he 
had conceived an averſion to her, began to ſtudy 
how ſhe ſhould regain his affections, and make 
herſelf amiable to him. With this thought ſhe 
immediately retired into her chamber, where ſhe 
bathed herſelf in ambroſia, which gave her per- 
ſon. all its beauty, and diffuſed ſo divine an odor, 
as refreſned all nature, and ſweetened both heaven 
and earth. She let her N 1 treſſes flow in 
the moſt graceful manner, an took a particular: 
care to dreſs herſelf in ſeveral ornaments, which 
the poet deſcribes at length, and which the god- 
deſs choſe out as the moſt proper to ſet off her 


= perſon to the beſt advantage; Tn the next place, 
= the made a' viſit to Venus, the deity who pre- 


ſides over love, and begged of her, as a partieu- 


lar favour, that ſhe would lend her for a while 
thoſe charms with which the ſubdued the hearts 


both of gods and men. For, ſays the goddals,. 


deities who took care of me in my infancy; and 
who at preſent are at ſo great a varianee, that 


they are 2 — from each other's bed. Venus 


was proud of an opportunity of obliging fo great 
a goddeſs, and therefore made her a preſent of 
the Ceſtus which ſhe uſed to wear about her 
own waift, with advice to hide it in her boſom, 


ll the had accom pliſhed her intention. This | 
Ceſtus 
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Ceſtus was a fine parti-coloured girdle, which, 
as Homer tells us, had all the attractions of the 
ſex wrought into it. The four principal figures 
in the embroidery were love, deſire, fondneſs of 
ſpeech, and converſation, filled with that ſweet- 
neſs and complacency which, ſays the poet, in- 
ſenſibly ſteal away the hearts of the wiſelt men. 


in this was every art and every charm 
To win the wiſeſt and the coldeſt warm; 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, 
The kind deceit, the ſtill reviving fire. 
Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſighs, 
es that . and eee of eyes. 
| too ee. 


J UNO after 8 * theſe neceſſary prepa- 
rations, came as by accident into the preſence of 


Jupiter, who is ſaid to have been as much in- 


flamed with her beauty, as when he firſt ſtole. to her 
her embraces without the conſent of their parents. 
Juno, to cover her real thoughts, told him as 
the had told Venus, that ſne was going to make 
a viſit to Oceanus and Tethys. He prevwailed 
on her to ſtay with him, proteſting to her, that 
ſhe appeared more amiable in his eye than ever 
any mortal, goddeſs, or even herſelf had appeared 


to him till that day. The poet then repreſents 


him in ſo great an ardor, that (without gc 


up to the houſe which had been built by the hands 


of Vulcan, according to Juno's direction) he 
threw a golden cloud over their heads, as they 
ſat upon the top of mount Ida, while ther earth 
beneath them ſprung up in lotuſes, ſaffrons, hy- 
acinths, and a bed of the ſofteſt flowers for their 
repoſe. n | £55 2 
Tas 
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THis tranſlation of one of the fineſt paſſages in 
Homer, may ſuggeſt abundance of inſtruction to a 
woman who has a mind to preſerve or recal the 
affection of her huſband. The care of the per- 
ſon and the dreſs, with the particular blandiſh- 
ments woven in the Ceſtus, are ſo plainly re- 
commended by this fable, and ſo indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary in every female who deſires to pleaſe, that 
they need no farther explanation. The diſcre- 
tion likewiſe in covering all matrimonial quarrels 
from the knowlege of others, is taught in the 
pretended viſit to Tethys, in the ſpeech where 
Juno addreſſes herſelf to Venus ; as the chaſte 
and prudent management of a wife's charms is 
intimated by the ſame pretence for her appearing 
before Jupiter, and by the concealment of the 
r 32. 15h me” 2s nets 

I SHALL leave this tale to the conſideration o 


ſuch good houſewives who are never well dreſſed 


but when they are abroad, and think it neceſſary 
to appear more agreeable. to all men living than 
their huſbands : as alſo to thoſe prudent ladies, 
who, to avoid the appearance of being over-fond, 
entertain their huſbands with indifference, averſion, 
ſullen filence, or exaſperating language. | 


N UM 


CY 2 
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NUMBER XXXV. 


Capricious, wanton, bold, and brutal luſt, 
Is meanly ſelfiſn; when reſiſted, cruel; 

- And, like the blaſt of peſtilential winds, 
Taints the ſweet bloom of nature's faireſt forms: 
But love, like od'rous Zephyr's grateful breath, 
Repays the flow'r that ſweetneſs which it borrows. 
Uninjuring, uninjur'd, lovers move 
In their own ſphere of happineſs content, 
By mutual truth avoiding mutual blame. | 

} Dalton. | 


HE impoſition of honeſt names and words 

upon improper ſubjects, has made fo regu- 
lar a confuſion among us, that we are apt to ſit 
down with our errors, well enough ſatisfied with 
the methods we are fallen into, without at- 
tempting to deliver ourſelves from the tyranny 
under which we are reduced by ſuch innovations. 
Of all the laudable motives of human life, none 
has ſuffered ſo much in this kind as love; un- 
der which revered name, a brutal deſire called 
luſt is frequently concealed and admitted ; though 


they differ as much as a matron from a proſtitute, 


or a companion from a buffoon. 

TB E figures which the ancient mythologiſts 
and poets put upon love and luſt in their writings 
are very inſtructive. Love is a beauteous blind 
child, adorned with a quiver and a bow, which 
he plays with and ſhoots around him, without 
deſign or direction; to intimate to us, that 
the perſon beloved has no intention to give 

us 
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us the anxieties we meet with; but that the 
beauties of a worthy object are like the charms 


of a lovely infant: they cannot but attract your 


concern of fondneſs, though the child ſo regarded 
is as inſenſible of the value you put upon it, as it 
is that it deſerves your benevolence. On the other 
ſide, the ſages figur'd luſt in the form of a ſatyr; 
of ſhape part human, part beſtial; to ſignify, 
that the followers of it proſtitute the reaſon of a 
man to purſue the appetites of a beaſt. This 
ſatyr is made to haunt the paths and coverts of 
the wood-nymphs and ſhepherdeſſes, to lurk on 
the banks of rivulets, and watch the purling 
ſtreams (as the reſorts of retired virgins) to ſhew, 
that lawleſs deſire tends chiefly to prey upon inno- 
cence ; and has ſomething ſo unnatural in it, that 
it hates its owa make, and ſhuns the object it 
loved, as ſoon as it has made it like itſelf. Love 
therefore is a child that complains and bewails its 
inability to help itſelf, and weeps for aſſiſtance, 
without an immediate reflection. or knowledge of 
the food it wants; Inſt a watchful thief which 
ſeizes its prey, and lays ſnares for its own relief; 
and its principal object being innocence, it never 
robs but it murders at the ſame time. 

FRoM this idea of a cupid and a ſatyr, we 
may ſettle our notion of theſe different deſires, 
and accordingly rank their followers. Aſpaſia 
muſt therefore be allowed - to. be the firſt of 
the beauteus order of love, whoſe unaffected free- 
dom and conſcious innocence give her the at- 
tendance of the graces in all her actions. That 
awful diſtance- which we bear towards her in alt 
our thoughts of her, and that chearful familiarity 
with which we approach - her, are certain in- 
Lagces of her being ** object of love. Ja 

this 
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this accompliſhed lady love is the conſtant effe&, 
becauſe it is never the deſign. Yet, though her 
mien carries much more invitation than command, 
to behold her is an immediate check to looſe beha- 
viour; and to love her is a liberal education: for, 
it being the nature of all love to create an imita- 
tion of the beloved perſon in the lover, a regard 
for Aſpaſia naturally produces decency of manners 
and good conduct of life in her admirers. If 
therefore the giggling Leucippe could but fee her 
train of fops aſſembled, and Aſpaſia move by them, 
ſhe would be mortified at the veneration with 
which ſhe is beheld even by Leucippe's own un- 
thinking equipage, whoſe paſſions have long ago 
taken leave of their underſtandings. 

As charity is eſteemed a conjunction of the 
good qualities neceſſary to a virtuous man, ſo love 


is the happy compoſition of all the accompliſhments 


that make a fine gentleman. The motive of a 
man's life is ſeen in all his actions: and ſuch as 
have the beauteous boy for their inſpirer, have a 
ſimplicity of behaviour, and a certain evenneſs of 
deſire, which burns like the lamp of life in their 
boſoms ; while they who are inſtigated by the 
ſatyr are ever tortured by jealouſies of the object 
of their wiſhes, often deſire what they ſcorn, and 
as often conſciouſly and knowingly embrace where 
they are mutually indifferent. p 
FLoRIo the generous huſband, and Limber- 
ham the kind keeper, are noted examples of the 
different effects which theſe deſires produce in the 
mind. Amanda, who is the wife of Florio, lives 
in the continual enjoyment of new inſtances. of 
her huſband's friendſhip, and ſees it the end of all 


his ambition to make her life one ſeries of pleaſure | 3 
and ſatisfaction; and Amanda's reliſh of the goods 


of 


2 
6 


11 
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of life is all that makes them pleaſing to Flotio : 
they behave themſelves to each other, when pre- 
fent, with a certain apparent benevolence, which 
tranſports above rapture ; and they think of each 
other in abſence with a confidence unknown to the 
higheſt friendſhip : their ſatisfactions are doubled, 
their ſorrows leſſened by participation. 

ON the other hand, Corinna, who 1s the 
miſtreſs of Limberham, lives in conſtant tor- 
ment; her equipage is an old woman who was 
what Corinna is now, an antiquated footman who 
was pimp to Limberham's father, and a cham- 
bermaid who is Limberhain's wench by fits, out 
of a principle of politics to make her jealous 
and watchful of Corinna. Under this guard; 
and in this converſation, Corinna lives in ſtate : 
the furniture of her habitation, and her own 
gorgeous dreſs, make her the envy of all the 
ſtrolling ladies in the town: but Corinna knows 


"the herſelf is but part of Limberham's houthold 


ſtuff, and is as capable of being diſpoſed of elſe- 
where, as any other moveable. But while her 
keeper is perſuaded by his ſpies, that no enemy has 
been within his doors fince his laſt viſit, no Perſian 
prince was ever io magnificently bountifn! : a kind 
look or falling tear is worth a piece of brocade; 
a ſigh is a jewel, and a ſmile is a ſideboard of 
plate. All this is ſhared between Corinna and 
her guard in his abſence. With this great œco- 
conomy and indultry does the unhappy Limber- 
ham purchaſe the conſtant tortures of jealouſy, 
the favour of ſpending his eſtate, and the oppor- 
tunity of enriching one by whom he knows he is 
hated and deſpiſed, Theſe are the ordinary and 


common eviis which attends keepers; and Co- 


rinna is a wench but of the common ſize of 
1 1 2 wicked- 
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wickedneſs, were you to know what paſſes under 
the roof where the fair Meſſalina reigns with her 
humble adorer. 

MESSALINA is the profeſſed miſtreſs of man- 
kind ; ſhe has left the bed of her huſband and her 
beauteous offspring, to give a looſe to want of 
ſhame and fulneſs of deſire. Wretched Nocturnus, 
her feeble-keeper ! how the poor creature fribbles 
in his gait, and ſkuttles from place to place to diſ- 
patch his neceſſary affairs in painful day-light, that 
he may return to the conſtant twilight preſerved 
in that ſcene of wantonneſs, Meſſalina's bed- 
chamber ! How does he, while he is abſent from 
thence, conſider in his imagination the breadth 
of his porter's ſhoulders, the ſpruce night-cap of 
his valet, the ready attendance of his butler! Any 
of all whom he knows ſhe admits, and profeſſes to 
approve of. This, alas! is the gallantry, this 
the freedom of our fine gentlemen ; for this they 
preſerve their liberty, and keep clear of that bug- 
bear marriage. But he does not underſtand either 
vice or virtue who will not allow, that life without 
the rules of morality, is a wayward uneaſy being, 
with ſnatches only of pleaſure ; but under the re- 
gulation of virtue, a reaſonable and uniform habit 
of enjoyment, There is in a play of old Hay- 
wood's, a ſpeech at the end of an act, which 
touches this point with much ſpirit. He makes 
à married man, upon ſome endearing occaſion, 
look at his ſpouſe with an air of fondneſs, and fall 
into the following reflection on his condition. 


O marriage! happieſt, eaſieſt, ſafeſt Rate! 
Let debauchees and drunkards ſcorn thy rights, 
Who, in their nauſeous draughts and luſts, profane 
Both thee, and heaven by whom thou wert ordain'd. 
| | How 


Wy 
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How can the ſavage call it loſs of freedom, 

Thus to converſe with, thus to gaze upon 
A faithful, beauteous friend! 
Bluſh not, my fair one, that thy love applauds thee, 
Nor be it painful to my wedded wife 
That my full heart o'erflows in praiſe of thee. 
Thou art by law, by intereſt, paſſion mine: 
Paſſion and reaſon join in love of thee. 
Thus thro” a world of calumny and fraud 
We paſs both unreproach'd, both undeceiv'd ; 
While in each other's intereſt and happineſs 
We without art all faculties employ, | 
And all our ſenſes without guilt enjoy. 


STII CLALLLIIT eee 


NUMBER XXXVI. 


Felices ter, et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula; nec malis 
Diwvulſss querimoniis, 5 
Suprems citius ſolvet amor die. 
Hor. Ode 13. Lib. 91 


Tad thrice happy they, whoſe friendſhips prove 
One conſtant ſcene of unmoleſted love; 
Whoſe hearts, right-temper'd, feel no yarious turns, 
No coolneſs chills them, and no madneſs burns; 
But, free from anger, doubts, and jealous fear, | 
Die as they live united and fincere. 
| Orrery. 


AMILY diviſions frequently ſpring from 
very immaterial accidents, which gather 


ſtrength by repetition, till they are augmented | in 
1 ; ſo 


* 
— 
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fo formidable a manner, as to ſweep before all the 
domeſtic virtues, and aboliſh all the amiable tender- 
neis, for which woman was originally intended by 
the Divine Creator. I have been a frequent ſpec- 
tator of ſuch ſcenes of infelicity. Where I was in 
moſt expectation of finding the celeſtial ſeeds of 
connubial happineſs flouriſhing in exquiſite beauty, 
there have I been the moſt diſappointed. Inſtead 
of beholding a paradiſe, I have found nothing but 
a garden of noxious weeds ; which occaſions me 
to make the following obſervations : for theſe may 
be uſeful to ſociety, as, by holding up the mirrour 
of inadvertency, they may affright her with her 
own deformity. 

LoRENZo and Violetta have been married up- 
wards of three years: they were equally matched, 
both in reſpect of fortune and age; the one being 
{ufficient for the purchaſe, and the other for the 


enjoyment of the pleaſures of life. For ſome time, 


after the celebration of their nuptials, they enter- 
rained a reciprocal affection. She was all fondneſs, 
he all indulgence. But their intimacy, inſtead 
of increaſing, diminiſhed their mutual regard. 
Her beauty, the more it was familiar to his eye, 
ew the leſs attractive to his heart; and his con- 
yerſation grew leſs engaging, the more ſhe partook. 
of the natural levity of her ſex. He renewed his 
Bacchanalian acquaintance, ſhe found more pleaſure 
in diſcharging her viſits than her domeſtic offices: 
in fine, both became diſintentionally indifferent; their 
meals were irregular, their converſation little ; till 
at laſt, their affection ſeemed to be dwindled away 
to nothing but a ceremonious complaiſance. 
NATURE was ſoon more predominant than the 
nes of gentility or the rules of decency. Their 
tempers were perpetually burſting from the forma- 


lity of reſerve : trivial accidents gave alternate un- 
eaſineſs 
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eaſineſs to one or the other; which were productive 
of ſuch diſputes as often terminated in a ſhyneſs 
for two or three days together. Though they 
were both ſo far eſtranged from the lambent flame _ 
of love, yet their diſagreement frequently exhibited 
a conviction of their honeſty, by a reconciliaton 
which juſt ſerved to blow up the dormant embers 
of affection; though ſtill they were continually 
manifeſting the difference of their tempers. They 
were both haſtily paſſionate ; he was ſometimes ill- 
natured, while ſhe was too apt to conceive what 
he never intended. They were both ſenſible of 
their folly, yet they ſtill perſiſted in their obſtinacy ;- 
if he ſpoke warm, ſhe reddened with the glow of 
anger; if he was deſirous of tranquillity, ſhe grew 
turbulent. The vanity of pedigree and the often - 
tation of fortune were often bandied backwards 
and forwards; this uſhered in indecency from him, 
and left her abandoned to a miſguided paſſion. - 
REITERATED quarrels aggravated their tmpru- 

dence : he frequently fwore, ſhe railed, and blows 


_ enſued. She felt the effects of his violence, he 


bore the marks of her fury. When their paſſion 
abated, ſhe fat penſively venting the guſhing ſor- 
rows from her eyes; he grew mollified, and after 


innumerable careſſes, re- compoſed her agitated 


ſpirits. The quarrel renewed their tendernels 
they gently upbraided themſelves, confeſſed their 
folly, reſolved to oppoſe the excurſions of paſſion, 
and for-ſome time lived with all the appearance of 
a durable felicity. But when paſſion has once got 
the head, reaſon vainly attempts to guide the rein. 
Though Lorenzo and Violetta, on the repetition 
of every quarrel, became ſenſible of their ſmothered 
affection, yet they never endeavoured to light up 
the extinguiſhed lamp of Hymen. They continued 
their intemperate ſallies, and were at laſt ſp babi- 

| H 4 tuated 
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tuated to ſuch an ignominious cuſtom, as to give 
an unbounded looſe to their paſſion before com- 
pany, till they are now become the deriſion of all 
their acquaintance. 

As I have a regard for Lorenzo, I have taken 
an apportunity of expatiating with him upon his 
{ſcandalous indiſcretion ; he acknowledges his im- 
prudence, profeſſes the ſtrongeſt affection for his 
wife, and ſolemnly avows his fidelity to the nup- 
tial bed. Violetta is alſo ſenſible of her erroneous 
behaviour, eſteems her huſband, and wears the 
throne of chaſtity on her brow. They are equally 
conſcious of their fault, are equally forry for it, 
and ſeem equally deſirous of correcting it; but 
they are ſo abſolutely devoted to the forms of 


paſſion, as to be equally incapable of executing 


thoſe falutary reſolutions, which they are thorough- 
ly ſenſible can alone give pleaſure to the bridal 


bed, happineſs to the prime of life, and comfort 


to the declenſion of age. 
WHAT a melancholy reflection is this ! that 


two perſons once united by the filken band of 
love, ſhonld ſo diſown its empire for the gratifica- 
_ of ſome ridiculous humour, is moft aſftoniſh- 
ing! that two perſons, who could ſo eaſily enjoy 


the beatitudes of life, ſhould ſo voluntarily baniſh 


themſelves from the flowery road of happineſs, is 


amazing! but this conduct ſerves only to evince 


this golden maxim, ** That reaſon is the beſt gift 


« of nature;” for without her ſacred influence, 
monarchs in their palaces are leſs happy than pea- 
ſants in their cottages. 
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NUMBER XXXVI. 


O0 F all the pleaſures that endear human life, 


there are none more worthy the attention of 
a rational creature, than thoſe that flow from the 
mutual return of conjugal love. Our great /poet 
Milton, after he has deſcribed the nuptial bower 
of Adam and Eve in Paradife, thus calls _ 


that bliſsful ſtate : 


Hail wedded love! myſterious i true bare 
Of human offspring, ſole propriety | | 
In Paradiſe, of all things common elſe. ' 
Buy thee adult*rous luſt was driven from men, 
Among the beſtial herds to range; by thee 
(Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure,) 
Relations dear, and all the charities | + 
Of father, ſon, and brother firſt were known. 5 3 FO 
——Perpetual fountain of domeſtic bliſ! si 
Here love his golden ſhafts employs ; here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings. l 


In this ſcene the looſer paſſions of youth are 
conſolidated into a ſettled affection: for the la 1 
object of love unites every care in itſelf, and makes 
even thoſe thoughts that were painful before be- 
come delighttul. When two minds are thus en- 
gaged by the ties of reciprocal ſincerity, each al- 
ternately receives and communicates a tranſport 
that is inconceivable to all but thoſe that are in this 
fituation : from hence ariſes that heart-ennobling 
follicitude for one another's welfare, that tender 
{ympathy that alleviates affliftion, and that parti- 
cipated pleaſure that heightens proſperity and joy 
itfelt. This is a 1 2 of the * 

| - 
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of humanity! for if reaſon and ſociety are the 


charaCteriſtics which diſtinguiſh us from other ani- 
mals, an excellence in theſe two great privileges of 
man, which centers in wedlock, muſt raiſe us in 
happineſs above the reſt of our ſpecies. It is here 
that the nobleſt paſſions of which the human ſoul 
is ſuſceptible join together, virtuous love and 
friendſhip; the one ſupplying it with a conſtant 
rapture, and the other regulating it by the rules of 
reaſon, I would not be underſtood tobe ſpeaking 
here of thoſe unnatural and diſproportionable 
matches that are daily made upon worldly views, 


where intereſt or luſt are the only motives; I mean 


that ſuch only enjoy the bleſſing, who are con- 
ducted by Hymen through his own realms of inno- 
cence and fincerity. | | 

A GENTLEMAN Who is very happy in a beauti- 
ful friend, and is a kind of enthuſiaſt for the mar- 
_ Triage ſtate, told me the following ſtory of an Ita- 


Han pair, who were famous for their unalterable 


conſtancy and affection. There lived at Genoa a 
young nobleman named Marini, who had a large 
eſtate in the iſland of Corſica, whither he went 
every five or ſix years to regulate his affairs. At 


the age of five-and-twenty he was married to a 


beautiful lady, the daughter of a Venetian ſenator, 
named Monimia, who had refuſed the greateſt 
matches in Italy, to prefer the fortunate Marini. 
As their marriage was founded upon a mutual 
eſteem, their paſſion increaſed inſtead of diminiſh- 
ing by enjoyment, till they became an example of 
conjugal duty to all who knew them. They had 


lived many years in this uninterrupted ſtate of fe- 


licity, when Marini was obliged to make a voyage 
to Corſica, which was then diſturbed by a rebelli · 
ous inſurrection, jn order to ſecure his a 
p l | * 7 
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by encouraging his dependants to ſtand firm in the 
defence of their country. But the greateſt 
affliction, and which abſorbed all the reſt, was his 
being neceſſitated to part for a while from Monimia, 
who being then very big with child, was unable 
«0 go with him as uſual. When the fatal time of 
ſeparation was come, they embraced with the ut- 
moſt grief, and the warmeſt prayers to heaven tor 
one another's ſafety.—As ſoon. as this affliting. 
ſcene was over, Marini embarked, and having a 
fair wind, arrived ſafe at Baſtia in a few hours. 
The ſucceſs of the rebels being ſtopped, and the 
affairs of the iſland a little ſettled again, our lover 


began to prepare for his return to Genoa; but as 


he was walking one day by the harbour where the 
ſhips. of burthen lay, he heard two ſailors, Who 
were juſt arrived, talking of the death of a Genoeſe 
nobleman's wife then abſent from the republic. 
This caſual circumſtance greatly alarmed him, and 
excited his curioſity to liſten farther to their conver- 
ſation, when after a little pauſe, he heard one of 
them mention the name of his dear Monimia. At. 
theſe, words, his. ſurprize and affliction were ſo 
great that he had not power to follow the mariners to 
ſatisfy: his doubt, but inſtantly ſwooned away, and 
when he recovered, found himſelf ſurrounded. by 
his own fervants lamenting over him. At the ſame 
time that this happened to Marini, ſomething. of 
the fame nature equally- diſtreſſed Monin; for 
an imperfect account came to Genoa by the cap- 
tain of a Venetian veſſel, that a gentleman named 
Marini had been ſurprized near Baſtia by a re- 
maining party of rebels, and that he and all his at- 
tendants were killed by them. Theſe two accounts 
involved our unfortunate pair in the greateſt diſtreſs; 
they immediately took ſhipping in order to be con- 
H 6 vinced: 
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vinced of what they ſo much dreaded to know; 
the one for Corſica, the other for Genoa. They 
were both ſailed when a violent ſtorm aroſe which 
drove their veſſels upon a little iſland in the Medi- 
terranean. Marini's ſhip landed firſt, where 
while the reſt of the crew were refreſhing them- 
ſelves, the inconſolable widower, as he thought 
himſelf, wandered with one ſervant only into a 
little wood, that was near the ſea-ſhore, to give à 
looſe to his immoderate grief. Soon after the 
Genocle ſhip landed too, and the fame motive led 
Monimia with one of her maids to the wood 
where her huſband was lamenting his unfortunate 
condition. 'They had not been long there before 
they heard each other's complaint, and drew 
nearer mutnally to ſee if there was any wretch 
living equally miſerable with themſelves. But how 
great was the aſtoniſhment of both, when they 
met in a little path and ſaw each other! the im- 
moderate joy was ſuch, and the tranſition from one 
extreme to the other fo inſtantaneous, that all the 
power they had was to fall into each other's arms; 
where they expired in a few minutes after, Their 
bodies were conveyed to Ttaly, and were interred 
with all the ſolemnity and magnificence gue to 
their quality and eminent virtues, 
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The temple of Hyuxx. A Vial: | 


FEW days ago I had an account of the mar- 
riage of a friend. When occurrences. of 
this nature make an impreſſion upon the mind, it 
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; is inſenſibly betrayed into little animadverſions up- 

y on them. This was my caſe in an extraordinary 

h manner: for having muſed ſome time on this in- 

* Z Ccidemt, I fell into an eaſy ſlumber, when fancy re- 
= aſſumed the ſubject, and . out in the follow- 
Þ ing excurſion. 


E | METHOUGHT I was in an inſtant placed on the 
boundaries of a ſpacious plain; in the center of 
7 which was preſented to the eye a large temple con- 
ſecrated to Hymen, the god of marriage. At a 
ſitmall diſtance from me I obſerved a giddy croud 
| of both ſexes, who were making towards the 
building, -in order to celebrate the ceremony of the 
god, There was ſhuffled in among them a demon, 
whoſe form was ſo peculiar, and whoſe fway with 
the multitude ſo univerſal, that I ſhall give my 
reader a particular deſcription of him. It ſeems 
the name of this fury was Luft; in the upper part 
of his body he carried the likeneſs of a human 
figure, from the middle downwatds he bore the 
reſemblance of a goat, his eye swere turgid , ſpark 
ling, and inflamed, his complexion was very irre- 
gular, attended with the moſt ſudden tranſitions 
from a ſanguine red to a livid paleneſs, and a 
tremor frequently ſeized every member. Cboſe fol- 
lowed him Diſtaſte with a ſickly countenance, and 
ſupercilions eye; and Remorſe with his hat lapped 
over his face, and a worm gnawing his vitals. I 
was ſhocked at theſe monſtrous appearances, and 
the more ſo, to obſerve how: readily my fellow- 
ereatures gave into the impious ſuggeſtions of the 
dæmon. But my furprize was ſomewhat abated 
on a nearer approach; for I took notice that his 
breath was of ſuch a malignant nature, that all 
thoſe who raſhly advanced within its influence, 
were Py. OOO and N of their 
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I was in ſuch a conſternation at this diſcovery, 
that I heſitated for a while, whether I ſhould enter 
into cenverſation with the blithe adventurers before- 
mentioned. In the midſt of my ſuſpenſe there 
came towards us a grave old gentleman of a ſteady 
and compoſed aſpect, whoſe name was Deliberation. 
He was one of the principal agents belonging to 
the temple, and ſo. high in the god's eſteem, that 
Hymen was very rarely known to give his bene- 
diction at the concluſion of the ceremony to any 
couple who: were not uſhered into bis preſence by 
this venerable officer. pon his joining the com- 
pany (to the majority of which I found he was a 
perfect ſtranger). there was expreſſed an univerſal 
uneaſineſs and diſcontent ;. and many of them in- 


duſtriouſly avoided all converſation with bim. But 


it was very remarkable that all thoſe: who thus im- 
prudently turned their backs on this valuable mo- 
nitor, in their return from the temple, were ſeized 


by one or both of the melancholy attendants of 


the fury. | 
AT my entrance into the building I obſerved 


the deity marching at a {mall diſtance towards it. 
The firſt in the proceſſion. was Love, in the form 
of a Cupid, who was continually. practiſing a 
thouſand. little arts and graces, to draw upon him 
the ſmiles of the god; and by the tender regards 
which Hymen caſt upon the child, 1 found he was 
a very great favourite. 

THE god followed next, holding i in his bends a 
flaming torch, which ſhone the brighter the longer 
it burned ; he approached us, ſupported by Virtue, 
a lady of the moſt engaging form that E ever be- 
held: ſhe was cloathed in a white refulgent gar- 
ment, and her heart was encircled with glory, 


TRE next attendant was Beauty, arrayed in the 


noſt gorgeous apparel, and full of herſelf, even 
; th: 
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to diſtraction. She was handed along by Youth, 
a gay ftripling, wearing a chaplet of flowers on 
his head and wings on his ſhoulders. - 

THEN appeared Wealth, in the figure of an old 
man meanly attired: his eyes were the eyes of a 
hawk, and his fingers curved and pointed inwards, 
like the talons of a raven: he was noiſy, impudent, 


and preſuming. 


THe retinue was cloſed by Fancy, ever varying 
her features and dreſs; and what was very extraor- 
dinary, methought ſhe charmed in all. 

THe deity immediately after his entrance into 
the temple, afcended his throne, and fat with his. 
head gently reclined on Virtue's bofom. Love 
and Beauty took their ſtation on the right hand : 
and on the left were diſpoſed Wealth and Fancy. 

THE god quickly proceeded to the celebration 
of the nupyal rites; but there was ſuch a confuſed 
ſound of ſighs and laughter, that I could not give 
the attention that was requiſite, in order to pre- 
ſent my reader with the ſeveral cireumſtances that 
occurred: only I took notice, that many of the 
matches were ſo very unequal, that the god yoked 
them with reluctance, and but half conſented to his 
own inſtitution. 

_ AFTER the ceremony was over, ſilence was 
proclaimed in court, for Hymen was determined to 
decide a conteſt, which had been of long ſtanding, 
between the perſonages that attended the altar. 
Upon this declaration, the whole multitude di- 
vided, and according to the particular impulſes of 
their paſſions, took the party of the ſeveral compe- 
titors. | The young had ranged themſelves on the 
right hand of the throne, while others of more 
advanced years had poſted themſelves. behind the 


diſputants on the left. | 
3 Lovs 
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Love began with entering his complaint againſt 
Wealth, ſetting forth that his antagoniſt had ſe- 
duced large numbers to his ſentiments ; that, as 
to himſelf, his intereſt very viſibly declined every 
day, to the great prejudice of that ſtate wherein 
the gods had deſigned him the preheminence, 
While he was purſuing his arguments with great 
warmth, Poverty ſtepped forth from amidſt the 
crowd, and ſtared the young plaintiff full in the 
face, who was ſo frighted at his forrowful counte- 
nance, that he fluttered his pinions in order for 
flight: when Wealth, riſing up, addreſſed the 
judge with ſhewing the neceſſity of his preſence to 
make the marriage ſtate replete with happineſs, as 
it was originally intended by its inſtitutor; toge- 
ther with many other arguments, which, if they 
had been delivered with the ſame modeſty as force, 
could not have failed of creating a multitude of 
converts to his ſide. This his ſpeech was followed 
with a thunder of applauſe from the company be- 
hind. Upon which incicent the old man began to 
triumph, and to reinforce his diſcourſe ; when, 
through the violence of his emotions, his garment 
flew open, and betrayed to view, Cares in the form 
of Vultures hanging at his breaſt. Hereupon 
Love ſtood up, and would fain have reaſſumed his 
cauſe. But Hymen, who well knew that the pre- 
ſence of both was of the utmoſt importance in the 
performance of his inſtitution, and impartially 
weighing what was urged by each of them, put 
an end to the contention, by propoſing the union 
of their families, which was immediately acceded 
to.; No ſooner were their hands joined, as the 
ſignal of their conſenting to the god's propoſal, 
but Love immediately lighted up new ſmiles in his 

face, and appeared infinitely more charming than 
before. But the moſt ſurprizing change was 
| e wrought 
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wrought in the old man; his talons fell off in ſcales. 
from his fingers, his eyes loſt all their former 
ferceneſs, and the harſh lineaments of his counte- 
nance were at once ſoftened into all the ſweetneſs 
of humanity. Love approached him, and gently 


ſtroking his boſom, tilled the hiſſing of the ſer- 


pents, and aſſuaged the ſeverity of his pain. This 
diſpute being amicably adjuſted, Beauty next ad- 
vanced, and, after playing over many airs of 
affection, put on a languiſhing look, and liſped 
out a mournful accuſation alſo againſt Wealth, 
intimating his uſurpation over her, and the like, 
Scarcely had ſhe uttered three ſentences, before 
there made up to her a griſly wight, whoſe hair 
was covered with a hoary froſt, his face plowed 
with furrows, and down his cheeks diſtilled a 
ſcalding rheum. When the young lady thus ſaw 
Age limping towards her, ſhe appeared in all the 
agonies of thought; the roſes fell from her cheeks, 
and ſhe ſunk down into a ſwoon, Hymen under- 
ſtanding the temper of the girl, that ſhe was proud 
and imperious, fond of government, and yet in- 
capable of directing, diveſted her of a large ſhare 
of power, by diſpoſing of her frontier towns to 
Fancy, who now acts with unlimited authority; 
nor admits any to pay their addreſſes to the gay 
virgin, without a prior interview with herſelf, _ 

THE remainder of my dream being a confuſed 
number of ideas, without order or arrangement, 
I ſhall forbear to inſert, in mercy to my reader. 


NUM 
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NUMBER XXXIX. 


nn the marriage ſtate the world muſt own, 


Divided happineſs was never known. 
Cibber. 


A letter to a very good-natured lady, that 
is married to a very ill- natured man. 


T HAVE now-and-then obſerved, my deareſt 

couſin (through all your cares and endeavours 
to conceal it) that there are ſome few rufflings that 
happen between you and your huſband; and 
which, I fear, muſt make ſome moments pals with 
more uneaſineſs to you, than a woman of ſo much 
goodneſs deſerves. The friendſhip that has ſub- 
ſiſted ſo long between our families, and the great 
affection I have for you, make this give me more 


pain than it may perhaps give even to yourſelf; 
for I know the ſteadineſs of your mind, and the. 


prudence you have in alleviating every thing that 
would diſturb a leſs ſettled temper, and make 
ſome wives fly out into violences, that would ren- 
der them ridiculous as well as wretched. But as 


an indifferent ſtander-by may” ſee more than the 


beſt gameſter, when engaged deep in a difficult 
party, I ſhall venture to give you ſome of my ſen- 
timents, in hopes that they may ſtil] more awaken 
your own, or at leaft be improved by your re- 
flections upon them. 5 

Ir were to be wiſhed, that all married people 
would lay this down for their firſt and great prin- 
ciple; that they never can be happy in themfelves, 
unleſs they are well with their partners. The 
ö | CON” 
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contrary notion is like the odd whim of that 
man in the play, who talks of © cutting himſelf 
„in two, and going to fiſty-cuffs with him- 
« ſelf.” Their connexions views and intereſts are 
naturally ſo united, that the one cannot be happy 
if the other is miſerable; and it really looks as 
prepoſterous to ſee them diſagreeing, as the double 
perſon who was brought from Germany, and 
ſhewed about here for a ſight ſome years ago. In 
ſo ſtrict an union, if you are not well with one 
another, what can you do to avoid being miſerable ? 
You mult either be perpetually hunting after rea- 
ſons to fly from your own houſe ; or elſe you mult 
ſit jarring together, like a couple of bad inſtru- 


ments that are almoſt out of tune. 


THE moſt neceſſary thing then for a married 
woman. to make herſelf happy, is to endeavour 
to pleaſe her hufband; and one comfort is, that 
the very endeavouring to pleafe goes a great way 
towards obtaining its end. Complacency as natu- 
rally begets kindneſs, as a diſobliging behaviour 
does averſion. 

IT is not enough to avoid doing or ſaying any 
thing that you know would be diſagreeable to 
your huſband; but one ſhould be inclined to do 
or ſay every thing that is likely to be agreeable to 
him. A woman that thoroughly conſiders this, 
and puts it in practice, can fcarce ever fail of 
making both her huſband and herſelf happy. 
ONE conſiderable help and advantage that you 
have towards this, is the being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with one another's tempers and inclina- 
tions. There is a good deal of opportunity for 
this (if. your match was not huddled up with that 
baſte which ſome people are in, for ſettling the 
moſt important ſtep in their whole lives) * 
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the time of courtſhip; and uſually much more af- 
ter: theſe two lights are fo very different, that be- 
tween them you may ſee into the whole charac- 
ter of a man, how far he is ready to ſubmit, and 
how far to domineer. With a proper obſervation, 
you may come, in time, to diſcover every bent of 
his temper, and to open all the more hidden folds 


of his heart. Now, when one is well aware of 
every thing that may diſpltaſe, it is eaſy to avoid | 


it; and when one knows what 1s pleaſing, 
ſcarce any thing can be wanting but the will to 


pleaſe. 
I wouLD particularly deſire you to look on no- 


thing that may diſpleaſe as a trifle, However 
unimportant the thing may be in itfelf, the diſ- 


pleaſing and diſagreeing is a ſerious evil; and mar- 
ried people differ much oftener about trifles than 
about things of weight. Let either huſbands or 
wives recollect a little, and T fear they will find 
what I ſay to be more true than they might at 
firſt imagine it to have been. | 

THe beſt way for a married woman to carry 
her point often, is to yield ſometimes. Yielding 
in a married woman, is as uſeful as flying is to an 


unmarried one; for both of theſe methods moſt 


naturally obtain what they ſeem to avoid. And 
if a woman has any vanity (as every human crea- 
ture has more or leſs of it in their compoſition) I 
think that paſſion might be gratified this way, as 
well as any other ; for, to get the better of one's 
ſelf is, at leaſt, as glorious as to get the better of 


any other perſon whatever; and you would beſide 


have the inward ſatisfaction of conſidering, that, 
in all ſuch caſes, you do not yield out of cowar- 
dice, but prudence ; and that you enjoyed the ſu- 


periority of knowing what you onght to do, much 
better 
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better than the obſtinate man, who ſeems out- 
wardly to have carried his point, when in teality 


you have carried yours. | 
I Do not mean by this to ſet you on a life of 


artifice and diſſimulat on. I rather think that 
ſuch methads as theſe, and ſuch a ſcheme of 
pleaſing, would, in time, grow pleaſing to your- 
{clf; and that it would be the moſt likely of any, 
either to introduce or increaſe a real mutual love 
and good-will between you and your huſband — 
But how, my dear couſin, have I thus forgot my- 
ſelf, for a page or two together ! and while I am 
writing to you, have really wrote a letter for the 
world. For you, I dare ſay, have no occaſion for 
my rules; and have thought over every thing that 
I have ſaid long before I ſet pen to paper. You will, 
however, forgive one who wiſhes you as well as he 
does himſelf; and who would moſt extremely re- 
joice to ſee that ſerenity of mind, which all the 
world thinks to be in you, and all thoſe virtues and 
excellencies which I know to be in you, unruffled 
by any diſturbances, and cleared even from every 
little cloud that may hang over them. I need not 
tell you how much and how truly am 


Your affectionate kinſman 


and humble ſervant. 
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Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmizes, 
Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes, 
Dangers, doubts, delays, iu:prizes, 

Fires that ſcorch, but dare not ſhine ! 
Pureſt love's unwafting treaſure, 
Conſtant truth, fair hope, long leifure, 
Days of eaſe, and nights of pleaſure, 

Sacred Hymen, theſe are thine. 
Pope. 


E N cannot live ſo happily without women 
as with them: but how, and on what 
terms? whether in or out of matrimony, is the 
queſtion ? In order to ſolve this, we are to conſider 
the ſubje&, as it relates to pleaſure, honeſty, and 
public good. As it relates to pleaſure, we are 
to obſerve the conveniengies and inconveniencies 
which attend a promiſcuous uſe of women, keep- 
ing and marriage. The conveniencies of a pro- 
miſcuous uſe of women are gratifying a preſent 
paſſion, and the pleaſure of novelty and variety. 
Though nature is unlimited, we are limited; the 
ratifications of ſenſe, fancy, and imagination 
muſt be under ſome regulations, and be ſubje& to 
reaſon, to ſatisfy a wiſe man. Perpetual wan- 
dering ſhews a weak mind, and often a weak 
body ; that we are weary of ourſelves, and every 
thing about us; whereas ſtrength of mind and 
conſtitution find variety enough in one well cho- 
ſen. The inconveniencies and diſeaſes are diſtem- 
pers, the probability and almoſt certainty of de- 
{troying their conſtitutions and fortunes. And 
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What's all this for? Why the — of 4 
preſent paſſion with a woman who has no more 
love or fi iendſhip for the man whom the takes into 
her beſom than for a Hottentot, and could ſee 
him hanged the next morning without the leaſt 
emotion, One of the higheſt pleaſures in this 
world, is to be ſenſible that we give pleaſure. All 
men feel the truth of this, till they have loſt the 
ſenſe of humanity ; and when that is gone, their 
beings are ſcarcely worth preſerving. 

THE next thing to be conſidered is the appro- 
priating or keeping women. This indeed is leſs 
hazardous, and the chance of love or friendſhip 
more; but in a length of time the boaſted novelty 

and variety are loſt, it grows into a ſort of natural 
marriage. If the woman is faithful, tender, and 
honeſt to her keeper, what ſtruggles will there be 
in his -breaſt, between his glowing” paſſion for 
a new object, and his juſt concern for the 
happineſs of a woman who has reſigned dea to 
his pleaſures. 

Id the next place let us try how it is with mar- 
riage. The grand inconvenience of marriage 
is being obliged to live with one man or woman 
till death parts, though they hate and deſpiſe one 
another heartily. To remedy this evil, there 
is one way, i. e. to ſuffer ſome alterations in our 
laws about marriage, and make divorces, in all juſt 
caſes, more eaſy and leſs expenſive than at preſent: 
for though it is ſaid a man ſhall not put away his wife 
but in one caſe, it is not ſaid that a man and his 

_ wife ſhall not part, when they freely, fully, and 
upon the matureſt deliberation, conſent. There 
may be moral incapacities, which as effectually de- 
ſtroy the end of marriage as natural. If divorces 
were permitted in all reaſonable caſes, we ſhould 
ſoon find an end put to the wretched ſtate of old 

2 | bachelors, 
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bachelors, who are miſerable in themſelves and 
uſeleſs to the world; cut off from ſociety ; ſolitary 
wanderers, coffee-houſe drones; ſour ſplenetick 
fellows, who languiſh out life, and find no relief 
but in the idle chat of a ſoaking club; without the 
laſting and ſolid pleaſures of huſband, wife, and 
children, who by a long train of matual good of- 
fices are moſt delightfully endeared to one another, 
ANOTHER happineſs or convenience of marri- 
age is the care of their offspring. The children 


ot out of wedlock are, ' thouſands of them, de- 


ſtroyed before they are born, and thouſands mar- 
dered, ſold, or ſtarved afterwards. But in marriage, 
the children are honourably owned ; live with, 
and are provided for by, father and mother. 

/ BESIDES the pleaſures of marriage being more 
ſafe, and leſs expenſive, they will alſo be more 
laſting, by making them Jeſs common, and uſing 
the ſame delicacy and reſpect as in courtſhip; and 
conſtantly endeavouring to pleaſe will ſeldom fail 


of IF gong, | 
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NUMBER XII. 


How bleſt th' alliance where no int'reſt rules, 
The bane of bliſs and perquiſite of fools: 
Where love its full unmingled joys diſplays, 
1 reaſon dictates while the hearts obeys ! 


A letter to a lady on the choice of a 
huſband. 


8 5 
O do me great honour in your application 


to me on this ĩmportant occaſion ; I ſhall there- 


fore 
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fore talk to you with the tenderneſs of a father, in 
gratitude for your giving me the authority of one. 
You do not ſeem to make any great diſtinction be- 
tween your two lovers as to their perſons; the whole 
queſtion lies upon their circumſtances and behaviour: 
if the one is leſs reſpectful becauſe he is rich, and 
the other more obſcquious becauſe he is not ſo, 
they are in that point moved by the ſame principle, 
the conſideration of fortune ; and you mult place 
them in each other's circumſtances, before you 
can judge of their inclination. To avoid con- 
fuſion in diſcuſſing this point, I will call the richer 
man Strephon, and the other Florio, If you 
believe Florio with Strephon's eſtate would be- 
have himſelf as he does now, Florio is certainly 
your man: but if you think Strephon, were he 
in Florio's condition, would be as obſequious as 
Florio is now, you ought for your own ſale ta 
chuſe Strephon ; for where the men are equal, 
there is no doubt riches ought to be a reaſon for 
preference. After this manner, I would have yon 
abſtract them from their circumſtances; for you 
are to take it for granted, that he who is very 
humble only becauſe he is poor, is the very ſame 
man in nature with him who is haughty becauf 
he is rich, | 
WHEN you have gone thus far, as to conſider 
the figure they make towards you; you will pleaſe, 
madam, next to conſider the appearance you make 
towards them. If they are men of diſcernment, they 
can obſerve the motives of your heart ; and Florio 
can fee when he is diſregarded only upon account 
of fortune, which makes you to him a mercenary 
creature: and you are ſtill the ſame thing to Stre- 
phon, in taking him for his wealth only : you are 
therefore to conſider whether you had rather 


coufer than receive an obligation. 


[ TEE 
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Tr marriage life is always an inſipid, a vexa- 
tious, or an happy condition. The firit is, when 
two people of no genius or taſte for themſelves meet 
together, upon ſuch a ſettlement as has Þecn 
thought reaſonable by parents and conveyancers, 
from an exact valuation of the land and caſh of 
both parties: in this caſe the young lady's perſon 
is no more regarded than the houſe and improve- 
ments in purchaſe of an eſtate ; but ſhe goes with 
her fortune, rather than her fortune with her. 
Theſe make up the crowd or vulgar of the rich, 
and fill up the lumber of human race, without 
beneficence to thoſe below them or reſpect to- 
wards thoſe above them ; and lead a deſpicable 
independent, and uſcleſs life, without ſenſe of the 
laws of kindneſs, good-nature, mutual offices, and 
the elegant ſatisfactions which flow from reaſon 
and virtue. > | 1 
Tax vexatious life ariſes from a conjunction f 
two people of quick taſte and reſentment, put to- 
ether for reaſons well known to their friends, in 
which eſpecial care is taken to avoid (what they 
think the chief of evils) poverty, and enſure to 
them riches, with every evil beſides. Theſe good 
people live in a conſtant conſtraint before company, 
and too great familiarity alone: when they are 
within obſervation they fret at each other's carriage 
and behaviour; when alone they revile each others 
perſon and conduct: in company they are in a 
purgatory, when only together in an hell. 7B 
THE happy marriage is where two perſons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each other, without 
principally regarding or neglecting the circum- 
ſtances of fortune or beauty. Theſe may ſtill love FR 
in ſpite of adverſity or ſickneſs; the former we 
may in ſome meaſure defend ourſelves from; the 
other is the portion of our very make. A 1 
ave Fx 
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have a true notion of this ſort of paſſion, your 
humour of living great will vaniſh out of your 
imagination, and you will find love has nothing 
to do with ſtate. Solitude, with the perſon beloved, 
has a pleaſure beyond ſhow or pomp. You are 
therefore to conſider which of your lovers will 
like you beſt undreſſed, which will bear with you 
moſt when out of humour ; and your way to this 
is to aſk yourſelf, which you value moſt for 
his own fake ; and by that judge which gives the 
greater inſtances of his valuing you for yourſelf 


only. 


AFTER you have expreſſed ſome ſenſe of the 
humble approach of Florio, and a little diſdain 
at Strephon's aſſurance in his addreſs, you cry 
out, „ What an unexceptionable huſband could 
«© | make out of both!“ It would therefore, me- 
thinks, be a good way to determine yourſelf: 
take him in whom what you like is not tran(- 
ferrable to another; for if you chuſe otherwile, 
there is no hopes your huſband will ever have 


what you liked in his rival: bur intrinſic quali- 
ties in one man may very probably purchaſe 


every thing that is adventitious in another. In 


- plainer terms: he whom you take for his perſona} 
perfections, will ſooner arrive at the gifts of for- 


tune, than he whom you take for the ſake of his 
fortune attain to perſonal perfections. If Stre- 
phon is not as accompliſhed and agreeable as 
Florio, marriage to- you will never make him 


ſo; but marriage to you may make Florio 


as rich as Strephon: therefore, to make a ſure 


. purchaſe, employ fortune upon certainties, but 


do not ſacrifice ccrtainties to fortune. I am 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant. 


12 N U M- 
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NUMBER XIII. 


Concordia diſcors. Lucan, 


Harmonious diſcord. 


OMEN in their nature are much more 

gay and joyous, I believe, than men ; 
whether it be that their blood is more refined, 
their fibres more delicate, and their animal ſpirits 
more light and volatile, or whether, as ſome 
have imagined, there may not be a kind of ſex 
in the very foul, I ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine. As vivacity is the gift of women, gra- 
vity is that of men. They ſhould each of them 
therefore keep a watch upon the particular biĩaſs 
which nature has fixed in their minds, that it may 
not draw too much, and lead them out of the 
paths of reaſon. This will certainly happen, if 
the one in every word and action affects the cha- 
racter of being rigid and ſevere, and the other 
of being briſk and airy. Men ſhould beware 
of being captivated by a kind of ſavage philoſo- 
phy, women by a thoughtleſs gallantry. Where 
theſe precautions are not obſerved, the man often 
degenerates into a cynic, the woman into a co- 
quette; the man grows ſullen and moroſe, the 
woman impertinent and fantaſtical. 

By what I have ſaid, we may conclude, men 
and women were made as counterparts to one 
another, that the pains and anxieties of the huſ- 
band might be relieved by the ſprightlineſs and 
good humour of the wife. When theſe are right- 


y tempered, care and chearfulneſs go hand in 
hand; 


0 
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hand; and the family, like a ſhip that is duly 

trimmed, wants neither fail nor ballaſt. 
NaTURAL hiſtorians obſerve, that only the 

male birds have voices; that their ſongs begin 


a little before breeding time, and end a little 


after; that whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, 
the male generally takes his ſtand upon a neigh- 
bouring bough within her hearing, and by that 


means amuſes and diverts her with his ſongs du- 


ring the whole time of her ſitting. 
TH1s contract among birds laſts no longer 


| than till a brood of young ones ariſes from it ; 
ſo that in the feathered kind, the cares and fa- 


tigues of the married ſtate, if I may ſo call it, 
lies principally npon the female. On the con- 
trary ; as in our ſpecies the man and the woman 
are joined together for life, and the main burde 
reſts upon the former, nature has given all the 
little arts of ſoothing and blandiſhment to the ſe- 
male, that ſhe may chear and animate her com- 
panion in a conſtant and aſſiduous application 
to the making a proviſion for his family, and 
the educating of their common children. This, 
however, is not to be taken ſo ſtrictly, as if the 
ſame duities were not often reciprocal, and in- 
cumbent on both parties; but only to ſet forth 
what ſeems ta have been the general intention of 


nature, in the different inclinations and endow- 


ments which are beſtowed on the different ſexes. 
Bur whatever was the reaſon that man and 
woman were made with this variety of temper, 
if we obſerve the conduct of the fair ſex, we find 
that the generality of them chuſe rather to aſ- 
lociate themſelves with a perſon who reſembles 
them in that light and volatile humour which is 
natural to them, than to ſuch as are qualified to 
moderate and counterbalance it. It has been an 


L 3 Pam 
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old complaint, that the coxcomb carries it with 
them before the man of ſenſe. When we ſee a 
fellow loud and talkative, full of inſipid life and 
laughter, we may venture to pronounce him a 
female favourite : noiſe and flutter are ſuch accom- 
pliſhments as they cannot withſtand, To be 
ſhort, the paſſion of an ordinary woman for a 
man is nothing elſe but ſelf- love diverted upon 


another object; ſhe would have the lover a 


woman in every thing but the ſex. I do not 
know a finer piece of ſatire on this part of wo- 
mankind than theſe lines of Mr. Dryden ; 


Our thoughtleſs ſex is caught by outward form 
And empty noiſe, and loves itſelf in man. 


Tris is a ſource of infinite calamities to the 
ſex, as it frequently joins them to men who in 
their own thoughts are as fine creatures as them- 


felves; or if they chance to be good humoured, 


terve only to diſſipate their fortunes, inflame their 
follies, and aggravate their indiſcretions, 

Tre ſame female levity is no leſs fatal to 
them after marriage than before : it repreſents 
to their imaginations the faithful prudent huſband 
as an honeſt tractable and domeſtic animal; and 
turns their thoughts upon the fine gay gentleman 
that laughs, ſings, and dreſſes ſo much more agree- 
ably. | OE 

As this irregular vivacity of temper leads aſtray 
the hearts of ordinary women in the choice of 
their lovers and the treatment of their huſbands, 
it operates with the ſame pernicions influence to- 
wards their children, who are taught to' accom- 
pliſh themſelves in all thoſe ſublime perfections 
that appear captivating in the eye of their mother, 


She admires in her {on what ſhe loved in her gal- 
lant, 
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lant, and by that means contributes all ſhe can 
10 perpetuate herſelf in a worthleſs progeny. 

THE younger Fauſtina was a lively inſtance 
of this ſort of women. Notwithſtanding ſhe was 
married to Marcus Aurelius, one of the great- 
eſt, wiſeſt, and beſt of the Roman emperors, ſhe 
thought a common gladiator much the prettier 
gentleman ; and had taken fuch care to accom- 
pliſh her ſon Commodus to her own notions of 
a fine man, that when he aſcended the throne of 
his father, he became the moſt fooliſh and aban- 
doned tyrant that was ever at the head of the Ro- 
man empire, ſignalizing himſelf in nothing but 
the fighting of prizes, and knocking out men's 
brains. As he had no taſte of true glory, we ſee 
him in ſeveral medals and ſtatues, which are ſtill 
extant of him, equipped like an Hercules with 
a club and a lion's ſkin. 

I Have been led into this ſpeculation by the 
characters J have heard of a country gentleman 
and his lady, The wife is an old coquette, 
that is always hankering after the diverſions of 
the town: the huſband a moroſe ruſtic, that 
frowns and frets at the name of it. The wife 
is over-run with affectation, the huſband is ſunk 
into brutality : the lady cannot bear the noiſe of 
the larks and nightingales, hates your tedious 
ſummer days, and is ſick at the ſight of ſhady 
woods and purling ſtreams : the huſband won- - 
ders how any one can be pleaſed with the foole- 
ries of plays and operas, and rails from morning 
to night at eſſenced fops and tawdry courtiers. 
The children are educated in theſe different notions 
of their parents. The ſons follow their father 
about his grounds, while the daughters read vo- 
lumes of love-letters and romances to their mo- 
ther. By this means it comes to paſs, that 
L 4, : 
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the girls look upon their father as a clown, and 
the boys think their mother no better than ſhe 
ſhould be. 

How different are the lives- of Ariſtus and 
Aſpaſia! the innocent vivacity of the one is 
tempered and compoſed by the chearful gravity 
of the other. The wife grows wile by the diſ- 
courſes of the huſband, and the huſband good hu- 
moured by the converſation of the wife. Ariſ- 
tus would not be ſo amiable were it not for his 
Aſpaſia, nor Aſpaſia ſo much eſteemed were 
it not for her Ariſtus. Their virtnes are blend- 
ed in their children, and diffuſe thro' the whole 
family a perpetual ſpirit of benevolence, compla- 
cency, and ſatisfaction. | 
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NUMBER XIIII. 


Tune impune hec fſacias? Tune hie homines adoleſcentulss 
 Tmperites rerum, eductos liberè, in fraudem illicis ? © 
Sallicitando et pollicitando eorum animes latas ? 
Ac meretricios amores nuptiis conglutinas ? 
Ter. And. Act 5. 


Shall you eſcape with impunity ? you, who lay 
ſnares for young men of a liberal education, but 
unacquainted with the world; and by force of 
importunities and promiſes, draw them in tomar- 
ry harlots ? 


HE other day paſſed by me, in her chariot, 
a lady with that pale and wan complexion, 
which we {ometimes ſee in young people who 
are 


1 Wwe 
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ate fallen into ſorrow and private anxiety of mind, 
which antedate age and ſickneſs. It is not three 
years ago, ſince ſhe was airy, gay, and a little 


towards libertine in her carriage; but methought 


I eaſily forgave her that little inſolence, which 
ſhe ſo ſeverely pays for in her preſent condition. 
Flavilla, of whom I am ſpeaking, is married 
to a ſullen fool with wealth: her beauty and 
merit are loſt upon the dolt, who is inſenſible of 
perfection in any thing. Their hours together 
are either painful or inſipid: the minutes ſhe has 
to herſelf in his abſence are not ſufficient to give 
vent at her eyes to the prief and torment of his 
laſt converſation. This poor creature was facri- 
ficed with a temper (which under the cultiva- 
tion of a man of ſenſe, would have made the 
moſt agreable companion) iato the arms of this 
loathſome yoke-fellow by Sempronia, =) 
Sempronia is a good lady, who fupports her- 
ſelf in an affluent condition, by contracting 


= triendſhip with rich young widows and maids of 


plentitul fortunes at their own diſpoſal, and be- 
ftowing her friends upon worthleſs indigent fel- 
lows: on the other ſide, ſhe enſnares inconſide- 
rate and raſh youths of great eſtates into the arms 
of vicious women. For this purpoſe, ſhe is ac- 
compliſhed in all the arts which can make her 
acceptable at impertinent viſits; ſhe knows all 
that paſſes iu every quarter, and is well acquaiat- 
ed with all the favourite ſervants, buſy-bodies, 
dependants, and poor relations of all perſons of 
condition in the whole town. At the price of a 
good ſum of money, Sempronia, by the inſtiga- 
tion of Flavilla's mother, brought about the 
match for the daughter; and the reputation of this, 
which is apparently in point of fortune more 
man Flavilla could expect, has gained her 

SY . 
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the viſits and frequent attendance of the crowd of 
mothers, who had rather fee their children mi- 
ſerable in great wealth, than the happieſt of the 
race of mankind in a leſs conſpicuous ſtate 
of life. When Sempronia is ſo well ac- 
quainted with a woman's temper and circum- 
ſtances, that ſhe believes marriage would be ae- 
ceptable to her, and advantageous to the man 
who ſhall get her; her next ſtep is to look out 
for ſome one, whoſe condition has ſome ſe- 
cret wound in it, and wants a ſum, yet, in the 
eye of the world, not unſuitable to the lady. If 
ſuch is not eaſily had, ſhe immediately adorns a 
worthleſs fellow with what eſtate ſhe thinks con- 
venient, and adds as great a ſhare of good hu- 
mour and ſobriety as is requiſite; after this 
is ſettled, no importunities, arts, and devices 
are omitted to -haſten the lady to her hap- 
pineſs. In the general, indeed, ſhe is a . perſon 
of ſo ſtrict juſtice, that ſne marries a poor gal- 
lant to a rich wench, and a moneyleſs girl to a 
man of fortune. But then ſhe has no manner of 
conſcience in the diſparity, when ſhe has a mind 
to impoſe a poor rogue for one of an eſtate: ſhe 
has no remorſe in adding to it, that he is illiterate, 
ignorant, and unfaſhioned ; but makes thoſe im- 
perfections arguments of the truth of his wealth, 
and will, on ſuch an occaſion, with a very grave 
face, charge the people of condition with negli- 
gence in the education of their children. Excep- 
tion being made t'other day againſt an ignorant 
booby of her own cloathing, whom ſhe was put- 
ting off for a rich heir, Madam, ſaid ſhe, 
« you know there is no making children, who 
„ know they have eſtates, attend to their books.” 

SEMPRONIA, by theſe arts, is loaded with pre- 
ſents, importuned for her acquaintance, and ad- 

| © wired 
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mired by thoſe, who do not know the firſt taſte 
of life, as a woman of exemplary good breed- 
ing. But ſure, to murder and rob are leſs ini- 

uities, than to raiſe profit by abuſes as irrepa- 
rable as taking away life; but more grievous, as 
making it laſtingly unhappy. To rob a lady at 
lay of half her fortune, is not ſo ill as giving 
the whole and herſelf to an unworthy huſband. But 
Sempronia- can adminiſter conſolation to an un- 
happy fair at home, by leading her to an agreeable 
gallant elſewhere. She then can preach the ge- 
neral condition of all the married world, and telF 
an unexperienced young woman the methods of 
ſoftening her affliftion, and laugh at her fimpli- 
eity and want of knowledge, with an, © Oh! 
« my dear, you will know better.” 

Tk wickedneſs of Sempronia, one would 
think, ſhould be ſuperlative; but I cannot but 
eſteem that of ſome parents equal to it: I mean 
ſuch as facrifice the greateſt endowments and 
qualifications to baſe bargains. A parent who 
forces a child of a liberal and ingenuous ſpirit 
into the arms of a clown or a blockhead, obliges 
her to a crime too odious for a name. It is in 
a degree the unnatural conjunction of rational and 
brutal beings, Yet what is there ſo common as- 
the beſtowing an accompliſhed woman with ſuch, 
a diſparity ? And I could name crowds who lead 
= miſerable lives for want of knowledge in their 
| parents of this maxim, that good ſenſe and good- 
- nature always go together. That which is at-- 

: tributed to fools, and called good-nature, is on 
an inability of obſerving what is faulty, which a 
turns, in marriage, into a ſuſpicion of every: f 
b as ſuch from a conſciouſneſs of that inabi | 
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NUMBER XLIV. 


The moſt abandon'd proſtitutes are they, 
Who not to love but av'rice fall a prey : 
Nor aught avails the ſpecious name of wife; 
A maid fo wedded is a whore for lite. 
Lyttletons 


A letter to a young lady, on her going to 
be married to a rich old man. 


OV tell me, Cleora, that you are like to 
be teized by your friends into a match with 

Avarus, who has been hitherto your averſion. 
Conſider, all your happineſs is at ſtake upon this 
important point. Will you then be influenced by 
perſuaſion, or the falſe glare of outward ſhow, 
to ſacrifice all the ſubſtantial enjoyments of life 2 
Romantic notiens of love are what you. and I 
have diſclaimed : yet there ſhould be a ſufh- 
cient ſtock of the belle paſſion to balance all 
thoſe little anxieties which naturally ariſe in that 
ſtate : your good ſenſe will never ſuffer your af- 
fections to run counter to your judgment; virtue 
and. honour, and all the manly qualifications on- 
ly will attract your heart. Suppoſe Avarus di- 
veſted of all his riches; would you debate a mo- 
ment whether you would accept of him for an 
huſband ? It is plain then, that from his wealth 
ou propoſe your happineſs; but can a gay equi- 

age or ſplendid apartments compenſate the 

ant of good ſenſe or good nature ? O Cleora ! 
.. U are not to be told, that inward peace of mind 
. he true and only ſource of happineſs : the good 
= things 
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things of this world may improve and extend it, 
but are too weak to lay the foundation of it. 
This is ſuppoſing Avarus would make you miſ- 
treſs of all his fortune; but a man of bis turn, 
and in the decline of life, will be afraid of fur- 
niſhing you with arms againſt himſelf. 
LeT us conſider this affair in another light, 
2nd ſee whether it is not a ſort of preftitution to 
marry the man you diſapprove for the ſake of his 
fortune? I know you ftartle at the word; but 
how is ſhe, who, to ſupport herſelf in preſſin 
want, -gives up her perſon to the firſt that wi 
pay for it, more criminal than ſhe, who with 
an eaſy fortune gives herſelf up to the man ſhe ſe- 
cretly deteſts, for the ſake of enjoying moe than 
{he wants? You will not find it the leaſt of your 
uneafineſs to quit the diverſions of life for the 
company of one ſo diſproportionate to you in age 
and temper, who neither knows nor can reliſh half 
your merit. Further, Avarus will carry you to 
his houſe as his purchaſe ; for he mult be ſenſible 
he can have no property in you but what he has 
paid for. 1 
STUDY well your man. Where there is love, 
the duties of a wife are eaſy; where intereſt is 
the only motive, they are little better than ſla- 
very. The infirmities of old age increaſe with 
years: tenderneſs, obedience, and obſervancy are 
eſpecially required of an old man's wife; and fre- 
quently attended with jealouſy. | 
ARM yourſelf then againſt all perſuaſions to a 
match that has nothing to recommend it, but that 
in point of fortune it is more than you could ex- 
pet. Never doubt but you will live to be hap- 
Py in a man who ſhall have good ſenſe to know 
your worth, generoſity to, reward it, and. a for- 
tune and inclination to make you perfectiy 1 | 
Ny Db HR 
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| Tat woman who has a competency of her 
own, makes but an ill compliment to herſelf, 
when ſhe changes her condition for ſuperfluities, 
if ſhe has not ſuperior or ſtronger motives. It 
is neither juſt nor honeſt to marry where there 
Can be no love. 


I am your faithful friend, 
EsTIPHANIA. 
eo ofookpobofpofoctoofocÞ ofo ce coc Heco 
e 5 e 
Euandida perpetuo reſide concordia lecto, 
Tamque part ſemper fit Venus equa ju gs. 


Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſed et ipſa marito 
Tum * cum fuerit, non videatur anus. 


Mert. 
Fheir nuptial bed may ſmiling concord drefs,. 


And Venus ftill the happy union bleſs ! 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 


To their dim eyes recal the bloom of youth. 
F. Lewis. 


To the Rambler.. 
$ 1B, 


T* is not common to envy thoſe with whos 
we cannot - eaſily be placed in compariſon; 
Every man ſees without malevolence the progreſs 
of another in the tracks of life which 55 has 
himſelf no deſire to tread; and hears, without 


any inclination to cavils or contradiction, the re- 


nown of thoſe whoſe diſtance will not ſuffer 
them to draw the attention of mankind from his 
own merit. The ſailor never thinks it neceſſary 


to comteſt the Jawyer's abilities; nor would the 


Ram» 


- 
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Rambler, hownee jealous" of his reputation, be 
much diſturbed by the ſucceſs of rival wits at t Agra 
or Iſpahan. 

We do not, therefore, aſcribe to you _—_ ſu⸗ 
perlative degree of virtue, when we believe that 
we may inform you of our change of condition 
without any danger of mali gnant faſcination; and 
that when you read of the marriage of your late 
correſpondents Hymenæus and Tranquilla, you 
will join your wiſhes to thoſe of their other friends, 
for the happy event of an union in Which capris 
and ſelfiſhnefs had ſo little part. 

THERE is at leaſt this reaſon why we ſhould be 
leſs deceived in our connubial hopes than many 
others who enter into the ſame ſtate, that we 
have allowed ourſelves to form no unreaſonable 
expectations, nor vitiated our fancies in the ſoft 
hours of courtſhip, with viſions of felicity which 
human power cannot beſtow, or of 
which human virtue cannot attain. That impar- 
tiality with which we always endeavoured to in- 
ſpect the manners of thoſe with whom we con- 
— has not been ſo much overpowered by our 
paſſion, but that we have diſcovered ſome faults 
and weaknefles in each other; and joined our 
hands in eonviction, that as there are ſome ads 
vantages to be enjoyed in marriage, there are ſome 
inconveniences likewiſe to be endured, and that, 
together with confederate intellects and auxiliar 
virtues, we muſt find different Opinions: W 
ſite inclinations. 

WE however ſlatter ourſelves, for who is not 
ſattered by himſelf as well as by others, on the 
day of marriage, that we are eminently qualified 
to give pleaſure to each other. Our binha is with 
out any ſuch remarkable diſparity as can give ei- 
an opporunity of the other with 


pom- 
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pompous names and ſplendid alliances, or of call- 
Ing in upon any domeſtic controverſy the overbear- 
ing aſſiſtance of powerful relations. Our fortune 


was equally proportiouate, ſo that we meet with- 


out any of thoſe obligations which always produce 
reproach, or ſuſpicion of reproach, which, though 
they may be forgotten in the gaieties of the firſt 
month, no delicacy will always ſurpreſs, or of 
which the ſurpreſſion muſt be conſidered as a new 
favour, to be repaid by tameneſs and ſubmiſſion, 
till gratitude takes the place of love, and the 
deſire of pleaſing degenerates by degrees into the 
fear of offending.. 

Tre ſettlements cauſed no delay ; 3 for we did 
not truſt our affairs to the negotiation of wretches. 
who would have paid their court by multiplying 
ſtipulations. Tranquilla ſcorned to detain any 


part of her fortune from him into whoſe hands ſane 


delivered-up her perſon; and Hymenzus thoughr 
no act of baſeneſs more criminal than his who 
enſlaves his wife by her own generoſity, who by 
marrying without a joiature condemns her to all. 
the dangers of accident and caprice, and at laſt 
boaſts his liberality by granting what only the in- 
diſcretion. of kindoefs enabled him to with-hold. 
He: therefore. received on the common. terms the 
portion which any other woman might have 
brought him, and N all the exuberance of 
acknowledgment for thoſe excellencies which he 
has yet been able to diſcover only in Tran- 
Wit. 

Wæ did not paſs the weeks of courtſhip . like 
thoſe who conſider themſelves as taking the laſt 
draught. of pleaſure, and therefore reſolve not to 
quit the bowl without a ſurfeit 5 or who know 
themſelves about to ſet happineſs to hazard, . and 
endeavour to loſe their ſeaſe of danger in the ebrie · 

ty : 
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ty of perpetua] amuſement, and whirl round the 
gulph before they ſink. Hymenæus often re- 
peated the great medical axiom, that“ the ſuc- 
« cours of ſickneſs ought not to be waſted in 
“ health.“ We know that however our eyes may 
yet ſparkle, and our hearts bound at the preſence 
of each other, the time of liſtleſſneſs and fatiety, 
of peeviſhneſs and diſcontent, mult come at laſt in 
which we ſhall be driven for relief to ſhews and re- 
creations ; that the uniformity of life muſt be 
ſometimes diverſthed, and the vacuities of conver- 
ſation ſometimes ſupplied. We rejoice in the re- 
flection that we have ſtores of novelty yet unex- 
hauſted, which may be opened when repletion 
ſhall call for change; and gratifications yet un- 
taſted, by which life, when it ſhall become vapid 
or bitter, may be reſtored to its former ſweetneſs 
and ſprightlineſs, and again irritate the appetite, . 
and again ſparkle in the cup. . 
Ou life will, perhaps, be leſs taſteleſs than that 
of thoſe whom the deſpotic authority or avarice of 
parents unites almoſt without their conſent in their 
early years, when they have accumulated no fund 
of reflection, nor collected any materials for mu- 
tual entertainment. Such we have often ſeen ri- 
ſing in the morning to cards, and retiring in the af- 
ternoon to doſe; whoſe happineſs was celebrated 
by their neighbours, becauſe they happened to 
grow rich by avarice, and to be kept quiet by iu- 
ſenſibility, and agreed to eat and ſleep together. 
WE have both mingled with the world, and ard 
therefore no ſtrangers to the faults and virtues, 
the deſigns and competitions, the hopes and fears 
of our cotemporaries. We have both amnſed our 
leiſure with books, and can therefore recount the 
events of former times, or cite the dictates of an- 
tient wiſdom. Every occurrence furniſhes us with 
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ſome hint which one or the other can improve; 
and if ſhould happen that both memory and 
imagination fail us, we can retire to no idle - or 
unimproving ſolitude. 

Tko' our characters, beheld at a diſtance, ex- 
hibit this general reſemblance, yet a nearer in- 
ſpection diſcovers ſuch a diſſimilitude of our habi 
tudes and ſentiments, as leaves each ſome peculiar 
advantages, and affords that ** concordia diſcors,“ 
that ſuitable diſagreement, which is always neceſſa- 
ry to intellectual harmony. There may be a total! 
diverſity of ideas which admits no participation of 
the ſame delight ; and there may likewife be ſuch: 
a conformity of notions, as leaves neither any 
thing to add to the deciſions of the other. With: 
ſuch contrariety there can be no peace, with ſuch 
ſimilarity there can be no pleaſure. Our reaſon- 
ings, though often formed upon different views, 
terminate generally in the ſame concluſion, Our 
thoughts, like rivulets iſſuing from diſtant ſprings, . 
each impregnated in its courſe with various. mix- 
tures, and tinged by infuſions. unknown to the 
other, yet at laſt eaſily unite into one ſtream, and 
purify themſelves by 1 gentle efferveſcence of 
contrary qualities. 
Tnrsz benefits we receive in a greater degree 


as we converſe without reſerve, becauſe we have 


nothing to conceal. We have no debts to be paid 
by imperceptible deductions from our avowed ex- 
pences, no habits to be indulged by the private 
connivance of a favoured ſervant, no private in- 
terviews. with needy relations, no intelligence with. 
ſpies placed upon each other. We conſidered , 
marriage as the moſt ſolemn league of perpetual 
friendſhip, a- ſtate from which artifice and con- 


PI are to be baniſned for ever, and in 
which. 


which every act of diſſimulation is a breach of 
faith. 


dor of deſire which the firſt ſight of pleaſure na- 
turally produces, has long ceaſed to hurry us into 
irregularity and vehemence, and experience has 
ſhewn us that gratifications are too valuable to be 
ſacrificed to complaĩſance. We have long thought 
it convenient to reſt from the fatigue of pleaſure, 


and now only continue that courſe of life into 
which we had before entered, confirmed in our 


reſolution by mutual encouragement, and aſliſted 


in our efforts by mutual exhortation. 


soch, Mr. Rambler, is our proſpect of life ; 
a proſpect which, as it is beheld with more atten- 
tion, ſeems to open more extenſive happineſs, 
and ſpreads by degrees into the boundleſs regions 
of eternity. But if all our prudence has been 
vain, if we are doomed to give another inſtance 
of the uncertainty of human diſcernment, "we + 
ſhall comfort ourſelves amidſt our difappointments, 
that we were not betrayed bur by ſuch defaſions 


as caution could not eſcape, fince we ſought W 8 


pineſs only in the arms of virtue. We are, 


8 1 R. W 
Your humble lerne, 
0 
| Hrunzavs, > 
Thani. 
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THE impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ar- 
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NUMBER. XLVI. 


3 rp honourable matrimony! _ | 

(Fe Mother lawful ſweets, unſhamed morninge, 
Duangerleſe pleaſures ; that thou mak 'ſt the bed 
Both pleaſant and legitimately fruitful; without thee 
All the whole world were foil'd with bear: 41 
Thhou art the only and the greateſt form 

Tuhhat put'ſt a difference tween our _—_ 

12 And the . d appetites of beaſts. 
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"AR RIAGE is Fenn of all the 
comforts we can enjoy ourſelves, and of. 
thoſe we tranſmit to our poſterity; it is the band 
which unites not only two perſons, but whole fa- 
milies in ane; inſeparable intereſt; it is that which 
Ppreventsthoſe numberleſs i irregularities that would . 
elſe overthrow all order, . deſtroy ſociety: but 
not, to pervert the intention of ſo neceſſary 
and fo glorious an inſtitution, and rob it F every 
bleſſing with which it is replete, lies only in our- 
ſelves. No violated vows before pledged to an 
other ; no clandeſtine agreements made up by haſty 
and ungoverned paſſion; no ſordid bargains, where j 
wealth, not merit, is the chief inducement ; no 
notorious diſpatity of years, of family, or humours, 
can ever be productive of a laſting concord, either 
between the principals themſelves or thoſe in al- 
Lance with them. Dirges rather than Epithala- 
miums ſhould be ſung at nuptials ſuch as theſe, 
2 their friends ſhould pity not congratulate their 
. Powrilivs had lived in a very good bender 
with his former lady, and none would have con- 


demned 
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demned him for paying his vows a ſecond time at 
the altar of Hymen, provided he had made choite 
of a partner more agreeable to his preſent years. 
His inclinations might not indeed have been gra- 
tified to ſo exquiſite a degree, but then his judg- 
ment had not been arraigned ; nor had he forfeited 
in age that reputation of good ſenſe he had acquired 
in his youth. How great a pity is it then that 

he ſhould give way to the dictates of a paſſion, 
the gratification. of which can afford him but a 
ſhort-lived joy, muſt be injurious'to his own cha- 
racter and doubly fo to the object of his affections ! 
Hour how much ſoever the united joys of love 
and wine may be able to lull all thoughts of re- 
morſe in a heart which ſeems only intent on 
indulging its own deſires, be they ever ſo extra- 
vagant, that of Bloometta muſt endure pangs 
which every day will become more ſevere by the 
efforts of her prudence to conceal them. What 

conflicts between ſincerity and duty muſt rend 
her gentle breaſt, when her doating lord exacts 
from her a return 'of bis endearments ! How-muſt 
ſhe regret the ſad neceſlity of being obliged to 
feign what nature will not grant! Thoſe tender 
languiſhments, which when mutual afford mu- 
tual tranſport, ſeem  aukward and nauſeous in 
the perſon we do not love; and inſtead of en- 
dearing them to us, turn the indifference we 
before had for them into averſion and contempt. 


In fine, there are no words to expreſs the miſeries 


of a loathed embrace; and ſhe who ſacrifices to 
avarice or pride the pleaſures of her youth, by mar- 
rying the man ſhe hates, will ſoon, though too 
late to repair the irremediable miſchief, re- 
pent in the n bitterneſs of foul what ſhe 
ns den 
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How many men prove, by their behaviour af. 
ter marriage, that they looked upon the ſacred 
oeremony but as a thing neceſſary to be done, 
either for the ſake of propagating their families, 
or for clearing their eſtates from mortgages, or 
for the payment of younger childrens fortunes. 
Theſe and various other motives might be aſſigned 


for the alliances: daily on foot: but to hear of 


one that promiſes an accompliſhment of all the 
ends propoſed by the firſt deſign of this inſtitution, 


is a kind of prodigy; and to ſay there goes a 
truly happy pair, after the firſt month, would al- 


2 moſt call the ſpeaker's veracity in queſtion. 


Can Mrs. Tulip, in the autumn of her age, 


5 r: tho in her dreſs gaudy as the flower whoſe name 


ſhe bears, imagine her antiquated charms will be 
able to reclaim the wild, the roving heart of 
young Briſkly? not but that gentleman has 
ſenſe, honour, and good nature; qualities which 
could not fail of making him know what was 
due to the merits of Claribella, had the con- 


dition of his fortune permitted him to marry her. 


But his intended bride muſt become more con- 
temptible in his eyes than even her grey hairs 
could make her, when he reflects on the vanity 
that infatuates her ſo far, as to deprive her lovely | 
niece of what might have made the happineſs of 
her life, only to purchaſe ta herſelf the name of 

wife to one young enough to be her ſon. 
How bitterly does Melinda repent her git 
ing way to an inconſiderate paſſion, which hur- 
ried her to throw herſelf into the arms of the mean- 
born, but mea ner · ſouled ill natured Macro. 
She imagined | (as ſhe has ſince confeſſed) that 
by marrying one ſo infinitely beneath her, ſhe 
would have been ſole miſtreſs of her fortune and 
herſelf; ; that he would never dare to take any 
Friri- 
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privileges with the one without her permiſſion, - 
nor pretend to have the leaſt command over the 
other ; and that ſhe ſhonld have found him an 
obſequi ious ſlave, inſtead of being under the au- 
thority of a huſband. But, poor miſtaken wo- 
man! Macro was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the 
power, than he made her ſee a fad reverſe” to all 
her expectations: he was ſo far from regulating 
the affairs of hereſtate and family-according to her 
pleaſure, or as ſhe had been accuſtomed to, do, 
that he plainly ſhewed he took a pride in contra- 
dicting her: he conſulted her inclinations in no- 
thing, and even before her face gave commands 
which he knew would be the moſt diſagreeable 
to her; and if ſhe offered to. oppoſe them, he told 
her, in the rudeſt manner, that he was maſter, 
and would be obeyed. At firſt ſhe raved, re- 
proached him with ingratitude, and vowed re- 
venge : but what,. alas, could ſhe do? She had 
taken no care that proper ſettlements, in caſe of 
accidents, ſhould be made, and was aſhamed to 
have recourſe to any of her kindred, whom ſhe 
had diſgraced and diſobliged by fo unworthy A 
match. The reſentment ſhe teſtified” therefore 
only ſerved to render her condition worſe, anl- 
add weight to the. galling yoke ſhe had fo pre- 
cipitately put on; he retrenched her equipage and 
table; ſet limits even to her dreſs; would ſuffer 
ber neither to viſit nor be viſited but by thoſe 
he approved, which were all creatures or rela- 
tions of his own, and ſuch as ſhe had not been 
uſed to converſe with; denied her even pocket- 
money; took every meaſure he could invent to 
break her ſpirit, and make her wholly fubſervi- 
ent to his will, till at laſt his tyranny got the bet- 
ter, and he has no- reduced her to. the moſt 
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BELLAIR is a very accompliſhed gentleman, 
has a large eſtate, and lives up to his income 
without going beyond it: he is charitable; libe- 
ral to merit, eſpecially in diſtreſs ; hoſpitable 
and generous to his friends; punctual in the pay- 
ment of his tradeſmen; keeps a handſome equi - 
page, and plentiful table; is a lover of pleaſure, 
but a hater of vice; and, in ſhort, has nothing 
in his character that might not make a prudent 
'and good-natured woman happy in a huſband : 
he had many oblique hints given him about 
marriage, but liſtened to none of them for a 
time, nor ſeemed inclined to alter his con- 
dition till he ſaw Miſeria. He had the plea- 
ſure, I cannot ſay the happineſs, to meet this 
"young lady at an aſſembly. She was tall, well 
ſhaped, and had ſomething extremely graceful i in 
her air when ſhe danced ; a face, thaugh not 
beautiful, very agreeable, and the moſt winning 
ſoftneſs in her converſation and manner. Bel- 
lair having made ſome flight enquiries into her 
character and fortune, deſired her father's per- 
miſſion to viſit her in the quality of a loyer: the 
offer was too advantageous to be refuſed ; the 
old gentleman heſitated not to give his conſent, 
and Miſeria received her new admirer with as 
much complaiſance as the modeſty of her ſex ad- 
mitted. _. 

A FEw weeks completed the courtſhip: Bel 
lair. married, and after ſome days conducted her 
to his houſe. But what a change did fhe im- 
mediately cauſe in it! A bill of fare being by 
his orders brought to her every morping, fhe 


truck out three parts in four of the articles; 
and when BL L AIR, on finding his table thus re- 
trenched, gently remonſtrated to her that there 


was not ſufficient for the ſervants, ſhe tald hint, 
| that 
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that ſhe would therefore have the number of 
them diminiſhed. She even took the liberty to 
deſire he would make leſs: frequent invitations of 
his friends and kindred; and as for the poor, 
they were preſently driven frem the gate, nor 
dared to appear in ſight of it again, for fear ol 
being ſent to the houſe of correction. 
Tas kind of behaviour makes him extremely 
anedly; his diſcontent increaſes every day, as none 
paſs over without affording him ſome freſn o- 
caſion. His reaſon and his love are continually 


at war; but the former has fo! much the advan-!. 
tage, that though he is loth to offend a wife 


who is ſo dear to him, yet he is ſtill more »loth* 
to beconſe the jeſt of his acquaintance, for bear- 
ing farther with her failings than becomes a man 
of ſenſe and ſpirit: he begins at length to exert 


tke authörity of a huſband, and in ſpite even of 


her tears has retaken ſome of thoſe ſervants ſue 
had diſplaced, and put many things relating to 
the ceconomy” of his family nearer to their for: 


mer footing. As for Miſeria, ſhe: frets; inceſ-. 


ſantly : all that ſoftneſs in her eyes, Which was | 


once ſo enchanting, is now converted tody ſullen 


gloom ;' her voice and manner are quite changed» 


the either ſits in his company obſtinately ſilent, 


or ſpeaks with the utmoſt peeviſhneſs. Ihe 


little ſatisfaction he finds at home drives Ain + 
to ſeek it abroad, and every thing between 


them ſeems drawing towards a mutual: diſlike;> 


Aud if that ſhould happen, what Zunhabr z. 
conſequences muſt enſue! reciprocal u 


and eyery act of reſentment againſt each other 3-2 


8 hatred, ſeparation, and loſs of peace to 
th 


THE caſe of. Almeria; 3 is very unhappy, who, 


endowed with an excellent underſtanding herſelf, 


K was 


1 
i | 
| 
| 
1 
ö 
il 
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was compelled by the arbitrary will of a father 


to become the bride of the verieſt fop in town; 
à fool by nature, and rendered yet more fo by a 


wrong education: he thinks he muſt have a 


judgment ſuperior to his wife, becauſe he is a 
man; and that it becomes him to contradict every 
thing ſhe ſays, becauſe he is a huſband. Her 


: good ſenſe makes her ſubmit : but ſhe fears to 

open her, month in any company if he is preſent, 
Jeſt. he ſhonld expoſe his folly by attempting to 
ſhow his wit in finding fault with what ſhe utters. 


I know: not how ſhe may forgive him in her own 
mind, but her acquaintance can never forgive him, 


for depriving them of the pleaſure they might re- 


ceive in her converſation by ny ſtu uy and 


arrogance. 


Asrurlrnxv of humours is no leſs to be con- 

ſulted than a ſympathy of inclination; for I have 
known ſeveral married people, who have come 
together without any thing of what we call the 
paſfion of love, who by happening to think the 
ſame way, have afterwards become extremely 
dear td each. other; whereas, on the contrary, 


ſame; Who have met all fire and flame, have af- 


ter warde, through an unhappy diſagreement about 
mere trifles, become all froſt and ſnow. There 

is a vanity in human nature which flatters us 
that we always judge right, and conſequently - 
creates in us an eſteem for thoſe who are wiſe. 
enough to be of the fame opinion we are: in a 

| word, a parity of ſentiment and temper is the 


true cement of that laſting friendſhip, as well 


as matual confidence, in which the PO of 3 


2 married life . 
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Ent or wrong or che — 3 
| 11 ihe worl exit or th free gd Anon. 
W H EN a marriage is © completed, chat 
takes riſe from good, ſenſe, inclination, and 
equality of age, dignity, and fortune, the joy is 
diffuſed through every branch of the family. The 
arents, the relations, the friends, taſte the ſweet 
effects of the happy union, and the whole ſcene 
is a repreſentation of heaven, as near as the ſtate 
of mortality can come up to it; but when we 
turn our eyes towards the other ſide of matrimony, 
towards the black, the melancholy, and the tem- 
peſtuous part of it, the objects are tog bideous 
th be looked; at, and the 5 too diſmal to be 
delineated. 

THosE who lay aſide the vain deſire, of wealth 
equipage, and honours, and make virtue the main 
1 in, their treat of marriage, take the moſt 

methods to ſecure mutual felicity, and are 

Wo bleſſed with unenvied and unprecarious 
108 ew indeed are the inſtances this town af- 


fords of domeſtic happineſs; and moſt perſons of 
faſhion think they anſwer all the purpoſes of ma- 


* 


trimony, if they can be well bred enough to keep 


conjugal diſcord , within the 1 decendies of 2 : 
a cipility. by 
ealy convinced he nothing binders. 


| thy cat agreement of perſons in the conjugal 


ſtate but vanity, a ſecret inclination. to inſiſt upon + 
what they think their dignity of merit, and an 


1 ee of ſuch an over meaſure of 


S 
* — 
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deference and regard, as anſwers to their extrava- 
gant falſe ſcale, and which nobody can pay, be- 
cauſe nobody but themſelves can tell ne to 

what pitch ic amounts. 
Ir cannot be perceived by thoſe who are in- 
volved in libertine purſuit, the ſweet ſatisfactions 
that muſt ariſe from the union of two perſons, 
who have left all the world, to procure delight 
for each other by all the methods which reaſon, 
urged by duty forwarded by paſſion, can. intimate 
to the heart. Such a pair give charms to 
virtue, and make pleaſant the ways of innocence. 
A deviation from the rules of ſuch a commerce 
would be courting pain; for ſuch a life is as much 
to be preferred to any thing that can be commu- 
nicated by criminal ſatisfactions, to ſpeak of it in 
the mildeſt terms, as ſobriety and elegant conver- 
ſation are to intemperance and rioting. | 
He is a very unhappy man who does. not re- 
ſerve the moſt pure and kind affections of his 
heart for the marriage-bed ; he will otherwiſe * WW 
reduced to this melancholy circumſtance, that he 
gave his miſtreſs that kind of affection which was 
proper for his wife, and has not for his wife, either 
that, or the uſual tenderneſs which men beſtow 
upon their miſtreſſes. | 
MARRIED perfons are both more warm in 
their love, and more hearty in their hatred, than 
any others hatſoever. Mutual favours. and ob- 
| lipations, which may be ſuppoſed to be greater 
here than in any other ſtate, ae Þ beget an 
intenſe affection in generous minds. As, on the 
contrary, perſons who have beſtowed ſuch favours 
have a particular bitterneſs in their reſentments, 
when they think themſelves ill treated by thoſe ; 
of whom they have deſerved fo ER 
Is 
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Ir married people received every token of re- 
gard, and all thoſe offices which are neceſſary to 
mutual happineſs, as favours, not as duties, and 
appeared grateful inſtead of filently contented, it 
would 2 erve thc deſire of obliging, and give 2. 
pan to every duty. 

perhaps requires more virtues to make a good 
Hulband or wife, than to finiſh the moſt ſhining 
character whatever. 

5 ſeems abſolutely neceſſary; and 
accordingly we find that the beſt huſbands have 
been moſt famous for their wiſdom. Homer, 
who has drawn a perfect pattern of a prudent 
man, to render it the more complete, has cele- 
brated him for the juſt returns of fidelity and 
truth to his Penelope; inſomuch that he refuſed 
the careſſes of a goddeſs for her ſake ; and to 
uſe the expreſſion of a pagan author, 'Vetulam 
*« ſuam pretulit immortalicati,” his old woman Was 
dearer to him than immortality. . 

' ViRTus is the next neceſſary qualification for 
this domeſtic character, as it naturally produces 
conſtancy and mutual eſteem. - Thus Brutus and 
| Portia were more remarkable for virtue and 

n i than any others of the age in which they 
ve 

GOOD-NATURE | is a third neceſſary ingredient 
in a marriage ſtate, without which it would in- 
evitably ſour on many occaſions. When great- 
| neſs of mind is joined with this amiable quality, 
it attracts the admiration and eſteem of all who 
behold it. Thus Cæſar, not more remarkable 
for his fortune and valour than for his humanity, 
ſtole into the hearts of the Roman people, when 
breaking through the cuſtom, he pronounced an 

oration at the funeral of his firſt wife, _. 
K 3 f Goon- 
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 GooD NATURE is inſufficient, unleſs it be ſtead} 
and uniform, and accompanied with 'an evenn 
of temper, which is above all things to be pre 
ſerved in this friendſhip contracted for 'life, 
man muſt be eafy within himſelf, before he 2 
be ſo to others. Socrates and Marcus Aureins 
are inſtances of men, who by the ſtren th 
of philoſophy having entirely copoſed their 
minds and regulated their paſſions, are Eckige 
for good huſbands, notwithſtanding the firſt yas 
yoked with Xantippe, and the nos with 
Fauſtina, 
Ty the wedded pair would ii habituate them⸗ 
ſelves for the firſt year to bear with one another” 
faults, the difficulty would be pretty well conquered. 
This. mutual ſweetneſs of temper and compla- 
cency was finely recommended in the nuptial ce- 
remonies among the heathens, who, when they 
facrificed to Juno at that ſolemnity, always tore 
out the gall from the entrails of the e aud 


caſt it behind the altar. a . 
eee eee ee, 
NUMB ER XLVIII. 
o beware of jealouſy ! Ar 90 05 8 
It is a green ey d monſter eiu 8 ft 
That makes the food it feeds on. 5 
Shikeſprace. 


TT is doubtleſs a very e thing when 
1 a woman of real virtue, and who bas a ten- 
der affection for the man to whom ſhe is mar- 
ried, either has, or imagines ſhe has any juſti⸗ 
fiable cauſe to ſuſpe& he returns not the love 


the bears him with an equal — of wann: 


but 8 
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but much more ſo, when ſhe fears he transfers 
thoſe ardours to which ſhe has an undoubted right 
to any other object: yet excuſable as jealouſy 
may ſeem in fuch a circumſtance, it is to be 
wiſhed that every wife would endeavour” to diſ- 
courage, rather than liſten to any reports from 
abroad, that might ſerve to increaſe thoſe ſuſpi - 
cions which her too tender paſſion may ſuggeſt. 
To arm herſelf againſt any inſinuations 
that kind, either from her own heart, or the 
malice, folly, or miſtaken zeal of thoſe ſhe con- 
verſes with, I would wiſh her to do juſtice to 
herſelf, and conſider, that if it were even certain 
that her huſband gave a looſe to an inordinate and 
temporary pleaſure, her mortification would be 
but momentary, and terminate to her advantage : 
when onee the hurry of a fleeting paſſion was 
over, he would eonſider the merits of a virtuous 
and loving wife, who had good - nature enough 
not only to forgive but overlook thoſe failings 
which every man has not always the ſame power 
H who is moſt fond of company finds plea- 
fure in a comfortable © receſs from it, ſome» 
times with his wife and family; but if he 
meets with  reproaches there, how juſtly 
ſoever he may deſerve them, he thinks the 
dignity of his nature affronted, and flies oat 
again, and, perhaps, in revenge, runs: into 
worſe evils than thoſe for which he was at firſt 
upbraided. I know not if there can be a more 
lively picture to ſhew how little force female argu⸗ 
ments can have on a tranſgreſſing huſband, "than 
is e by Dryden, i his play of Aurengzebe, 
where he puts into th ror's mouth the! 


"ol 
— — _— 


4 
| 
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| Eb ed hee nos. 
Thither for caſe and feſt repoſe we come; 

Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 

Secure from all approaches but a wife. 

If thence we fly, the eauſe admits no doubt, 
None but an inmate foe could drive us out, 


4 Clamours our privacies uneaſy make; 


Birds leave their neſts diſturb'd, and beaſts their 
- haunts forſake. 


. Few men of any condition are groſs in their 


amours; and wherever there is room to hope the 
beſt, a wife ought not to harbour fears of the 
worſt : a thouſand accidents may happen to which 
rumour and imagination may give the face of guilt, 
that in themſelves are perfectly innocent; but even 
when the appearances are moſt ſtrong, it is Jew 


| dent to overlook them. 


BESIDES, there is one thing which. ſhould, in 
my opinion, deter a woman of virtue from diſ- 
covering any marks of jealouſy even where the 
moſt flagrant proofs of her huſband's roving incli- 
nation might, as ſome people think, juſtify her 
conduct; and that is becauſe the moſt aban- 
doned proſtitutes of the town, though known to 
make ſale of their endearments to any purchaſer 
without diſtinction, no ſooner find a man weak 
enough ta treat them in a manner to which their 


way of living has no claim, than they Lo them- 


ſelves an air, on every little abſence, of being ex- 


tremely jealous: a modeſt wife ſhould therefore, 


for her own ſake, be wary even when moſt pro- 


voked, that nothing in her behaviour ſhould bear 


the leaſt reſemblance to thoſe wretches. | 
To be jealous without a cauſe is ſuch an in- 


jury to the ſuſpected perſon, as i the ut- 
moſt 


) | — 
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moſt affection and good - nature to forgive; be- 
cauſe it wounds them in the moſt tender parts, 
their reputation and peace of mind; lays them 
under reſtraints the moſt irkſome to human nature, 
or in a manner obliges them to meaſures which 
are the deſtruction of all harmony. | 
Tos few therefore who truly love, who 
poſſeſs the object of their wiſhes, and yet ſuffer 
this poiſonous paſſion to diſturb their tranquillity, 
may be compared to miſers who pine amidſt their 
| ſtores, and are incapable of enjoying preſent 
plenty, through the fears of future want. 
Tux deſire in a wife of prying into every 
thing her huſband does, and even into his very 
thoughts, appears to me rather a childiſh fondneſs 
than a noble generous paſſion ; and though it may 
be pleaſing enough to a man in the firſt months 
of his marriage, it will afterwards grow tireſome 
and inſipid to him, as well as render both. of them 
ridiculous: to others. 5 : 
Taz moſt innocent perſons in the world may 
undoubtedly, in ſome humours or unguarded- 
moments, happen to ſay or do ſomething which: 
might not give us pleaſure it we knew it : how 
mad a thing then is it to feek out occaſions of 
diſquiet ! yet too many women are ingenious: 
in doing this, and are afterwards no leſs induſ- 
trious in throwing freſh matter on the mole-hill 
they have diſcovered, till they raiſe it to a moun- 
tain; Trifles, perhaps, too light to retain any 
place in the huſband's memory, and: no ſooner 
over than forgotten, or if of conſequence enough 
to be remembered, only thought on with re- 
morſe, are revived by reproaches, and made 
to ſeem leſs faulty than they are, by the wife's: 
attempting to make them more ſo. ade ho 
XS Nos 
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Nor is this all: upbraidings, when moſt juſt, 
if too often repeated, loſe their force, and he to 
whom they are given becomes hardened: but if 


wantonly thrown out, and to gratify a ſplenetic 
or naturally ſuſpicious temper, withont any ſolid 


foundation, they are intolerable; they 19020 him 
grow peeviſh and perverſe, and often drive him to 
be in effect guilty of that, for which, without be- 


ing guilty, he daily receives the puniſhment. 


On the whole then, ſince jealouſy 1 is the worſt 
rack which the heart can ſuſtain, is it pot. 9 565 
to ceaſe thoſe inquiries which can never give 
a perfect ſatisfaction, and as there is no proving 


What has no exiſtence, may be as laſting as our 


lives ? or if it ſhould chance to end in a certainty 
of what is ſo dreadful to us in the apprehenſion, 
muſt confirm us for ever miſerable, | 
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NUMBER RL, 


I would not wed the empreſs of the 0 
In the dull method of our grave forefathers, | 
Though ſhe did ſhine the greateſt beauty in it. 

 S'foot !—they then marry'd as they purchas d land, : 

Agreed upon the bargain, and then fign'd 1a 
And took poſſeſſion They wedded wealth 
To wealth, when the chief benefit of riches' 

4 . to make free election of what we moſt like. 
| 5 A rot Orterys Guaman. 

1 H AVE PK thought. 1500 the only foun- 

dation of happineſs in the married ſtate, as it 
can only produce that high and tender friendſhip 
which ſhould always be the cement of this union: 
and in my opinion all marriages which are con- 
tracted from other motives are greatly criminal; 
they are a profanation of a ſolemn ceremony, and 

generally end in diſquiet and miſery: for ſurel 5. 

we may call it a profanation to convert this f. 

cred inſtitution into a wicked ſacrifice to luſt or 

avarice; and what better can be ſaid of thoſe: 
matches, to which men are induced merely by the 
conſideration of a beautiful Perſon or a great” 


— 

5 "Is 
81 

8 * # 


| fortune Ha 


As the world is conſtitu ted, the death of a. 
married ſtate and the care of oſtetity require 
ſome little regard to what we call circumſtarices ; 
vet this proviſion is greatly increaſed beyond 
What is really neceſſary, by folly and vanity, 


which, create abundantly more wants than nature. 


Equipage for the wife, and large fortunes for the 
children, are by cuſtom enrolled in the re: of ol 


ceſſaries: and to procure theſe, every t 


ſolid, ſweet, and virtuous, is neglected ry 8 


K 6 EF : looked, 
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looked. And this in many degrees; the laſt and 
greateſt of which ſeems ſcarce ditinguiſhable from 
madneſs; I mean where perſons of immenſe for- 
tunes contract themſelves to thoſe who are and 
muſt be diſagreeable to them, to fools, and knaves, 
in order to increaſe an eſtate, already larger than 
the demands of their pleaſures. Surely. ſuch per- 
ſons, if they will not be thought mad, muſt own 
that they are incapable of taſting the ſweets of the 

tendereſt friendſhip ; or that they facrifice the 
greateſt happineſs of which they are capable, to 
tha vain, uncertain, and ſenſeleſs Jaws of vulgar 
opinion,. which owe as well their force as ow: 
foundation to-folly, _ 

Tas happineſs of a married Rate i is not to be 
ſu pported without money; but if there be a com- 
petency on either ſide, it is enough to juſtify the 
prudence of a match: a father who, by his 

lentiful circumſtances, has it in his power to be- 
ſtow his daughter on a good man whoſe fortune 
does not anſwer to her inheritance, at once makes. 
his daughter happy, and adopts a ſon who will 
conſider him as his parent. By this means he is 
bleſt with two children whom he endears by the 
moſt fatherly indulgence ; whereas, when he puts 
his daughter off at the market price, he perhaps 
renders her miſerable for life; and having conferred 
no, obligation, he can claim no extraordinary duty. 
or affection from her hufband. 

Ir is à matter of great concern to me, that 
there are ſo many parents who make love for 
their children, and without paying any regard to 
the ſeaſon of life, or the reſpective intereſts of 
their progeny, judge of their future happineſs by 
the rules les of ordinary commerce. When a man 


falls in love ia ſome families, they uſe him as x. 


- 1 * 55 1 
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his land was mortgaged. to them, and * cannot 
diſcharge himſelf but by making the ſame thin 
in an unreaſonable ſettlement, or forego what 
dearer to him than the eſtite itſelf. Theſe ex- 
tortioners are of all others the moſt cruel; and 
the ſharks who prey upon the inadvertency of 
young heirs, are more pardonable than theſe x who 
treſpaſs upon the good opinion of the perſons who 
treat with them on the foot of choice and re- 


Tur great ill which has prevailed among u us 
in theſe latter ages, is the making even beauty 
and virtue the purchaſe of money. The 19.505 
rality of parents lay out all their thou _— 
finding out matches for their eſtates, and not Wick 
children. You ſhall have one form a plot for 
the good' of his family, that there ſhall not be 
ſix men in England capable of pretending to his 
daughter. A fecond ſhall have a ſon obliged ont 
of mere diſcretion, for fear of doing any thing 
beneath himſelf, to follow all the drabs in town. 
Theſe ſage parents meet, and as there is no paſs, 
no courtſhip between the young people, it is nv 
- unpleaſant obſerv#tion to behold how they pro- 
ceed' to treaty. All tenderneſs itt hrown out of 
the queſtion, and the great care is what the young 
couple ſhall do wherr they come to hate each 
other. This has given way to ſuch unreaſbnable 


gallantries, that a man is hardly | reproachable _ 


that deceives an innocent woman, though ſhe Has 
never ſo much merit, if ſhe be below him in for- 
tune. The man has no diſhoneur following hi 
treachery ; and her own ſex are ſo debaſed 1 


force of cuſtom, as to fay in the caſe of the 


3 how could ſhe. expect he ſhould 84 


— 
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Bx this means, the good offices, the pleaſures 
and graces of life are not put into the balance. 
The bridegroom has given his eſtate out of himſelf, 
and has no more left but to follow the blind de- 
cree of his fate, whether he ſhall be ſucceeded by 
a ſot or a man of merit in his fortune. On the 
other ſide, a fine woman, who has alſo a for- 
tune, is ſet up by way of auction. Her firſt 
lover has ten to one 1 8 him. The v 

hour after he has opened his heart and his rent- 
roll, he is made no other uſe of but to raiſe her 
price. She and her friends loſe no opportunity of 
publiſhing it, to call in new bidders; while the 
Poor lover waits innocently till the plenipoten- 
tiaries at the inns of court have debated about the 
alliance: all the partiſans of the lady throw dif- 
ficulties in the way till other offers come in; 
and the man who came firſt is not put in poſ- 
ſeſſion till ſhe has been refuſed by, half the town. 

Ix an abhorrence of ſuch mercenary proceed - 
ings were well, ſettled in the minds of my fair 
readers, thoſe of merit would have a way opened 
to their advancement; nay, thoſe who abound 
in wealth only would find their account in it: 
it would not be in the power of their prude ac- 
quaintance, their waiters, their nurſes, couſins 
and whiſperers, to perſuade them that there are 
not above twenty men in the kingdom, and thoſe 
ſuch as perhaps they may never ſet eyes upon, 
whom they can think of with diſcretion. 

As the caſe ſtands now, let any one conſi der 
bow the great heireſſes, and thoſe to whom they 
were offered, for no other reaſon but that. they 

uld make them ſuitable” ſettlements, live toge- 
Ther What can be more inſipid, if not loath- 

Same, than for two perſons to be at the head of 
a crowd, 
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a crowd, Heb had is Rite Nd ile Wind be 
they have for each other; and behold one ano- 


ther in an affected ſcene of proſperity, without 


the leaſt reliſh of that bor! N gladneſs at meet- 
ing, that ſweet inquietude at parting, together 
with the charms of voice, look, and eſture, and 
that general benevolence between well' choſen” 1d- 
vers, which makes all things pleaſe,” and leaves 
not the leaſt triffe indifferent? F 
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nt you would have the doptial union ey + 
Let virtue be the band which ties it faſt. e 
Nan 1 
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(HOSE who; would live happily iche mar- 
riage ſtate ſhould never enter inio it with- 


out loving and being beloved, and ſhould" render 


this love genuine and durable by founding it on 
virtue. If it has no object but beauty, a graceful 


air, or the bloom of youth, it will be as frail a8 


theſe fleeting advantages, and like them *t6b will 
ſoon vaniſh ;. but if it is "fixed by the pare 

of the mind it will then ſtand the teſt of time. 
'* A*MARRI AGE' contracted without tendernels'i8 
a kind of rape; for to poſſeſs, when the mind does 
not conſent, is to violate the law of nature. The 
gifts of H Net ought only to be diſpenſed by the 
hands of I. and whoever receives them from 
another is 0 10 Ne than an uſurp er. 
"'Vrcerovs' habits, capricious humours, and oppt 
ſite le diſturb the beſt eſtabliſhed ove: Ius 
an diy avaritions huſband will conceive 4 
difea for that wife, who _—_— more nobly, 
_— 


—— 


— 
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'magines ſhe ought to regulate her expences by 
their joint income. On the contrary, a prodigal 
will deſpiſe his * for being. a good œco- 
nomiſt. 
MAARAIAGE is the higheſt ſtate of friendſhip ; 
If happy, it leſſens our cares by dividing them, at 
the ſame time that it doubles our ſatisfactions by 
mutual participation. It is a ſtate which ought not 
to be entered into with indifference on cither ſide. 

In unequal marriages, thoſe frequently incur 
ones who more happily yoked might be entitled 

40 praiſe. 

HUSBANDS and wives, who live together i in a: 
good underſtanding, give to ſtrangers an almoſt 
unerring proof of the goodneſs of their hearts. 

WHEN we chuſe our companions for life, if we: 
hope to keep both them and ourſelves in good hu- 
mour to the laſt ſtage of it, we muſt be extremely 
careful in the choice we make, as well as-the 
conduct on our own part. When the perſons 
to whom we join ourſelves can ſtand an. examina- 
tion. and. bear the ſcrutiny, when they mend upon 
our acquaintance with them, and diſcover new 
beauties the more we ſearch into their characters, 
our love will. naturally riſe. in. proportion to the 

knowledge of their perfections. 

Bu r becauſe there are very few poſſeſſed of fuch 
accompliſhments of body and mind, we ought to 
look after thoſe qualifications both in ourſelves and 
others which. are indiſpenſibly neceſſary towards, 
this happy union, and which are in the power of 
every one to acquire, or at leaf} to cultivate; and 
improve. Theſe, in my opinion, are chearfulneſs 
and conſtancy. A chearful temper, joined with i in- 
nocence, wi make. beauty attractive, knowledge 
| , and wit . It will 1 kg 


* 
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ſickneſs, poverty, and affliction ; convert ignorance 
into an amiable ſim phelcy, -and and render. deformity 
itfelf agreeable. 

CONSTANCY Is natural to perldig of even tems | 
pers and uniform diſpoſitions; and may be ac- 
quired by thoſe of the greateſt fickleneſa, violence, 
and paſſion, who conſider feriouſly the terms. 
of union upon which they came together; the 
mutual intereſt in which they are engaged, with 
all the motives that ought to incite their tender- 
neſs and compaſſion towards thoſe who have their 
dependence upon them, and are embarked with 
them for life in the lame ſtate of wee or 
miſery. 

ConsTaner, when it grows ;n the mind 
upon, confiderations of this nature, becomes a 

moral virtue, and a kind of good - nature that is 
not ſubject to any change of health, age, fortune, 
or any of thoſe accidents which are apt to un- 
ſettle the beſt diſpoſitions, that are founded rather 
in conſtitution than in reaſon. Where ſuch a 
conſtancy as this is wanting, the moſt inflamed 
paſſion may fall away into coldneſs and indif- 
ference, and the moſt melting tenderneſs degene- 
rate into hatred and averſion, = | 
Is order to acquire the right of demanding 
1 endeavour to deſerve it: after a union of 
twenty years be as attentive to pleaſe, and as care- 
ful to avoid offence, as if you were now endea- 
vouring to inſpire that paſſion; for there is as 
great an advantage in keeping a heart, as in firſt 
conquering it. I dare anſwer for the happineſs 
of that union, where love, honour, and a mutual 
condeſcenſion perpetually reign ; but the tye will 
be greatly weakened: by the want of any of theſe 
three requilites ; and if the firſt be waning it 
will be nes, deſtroyed. 


FY bt 
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+ ZAGATHOCLES : and Caliſta are completely 
happy, becauſe they are both the friends of vir- 
tue. They love each other on this account; 
their love therefore will laſt as long as their vir- 
tue, and the continuance of that is ſecured by 
their union; for nothing can ſecure our perſeve- 
rance in the paths of wiſdom ſo effectually, as 
Having a beloved and loving example before us. 
Their felicity can never be diſturbed but by thoſe 
diſaſters and misfortunes, from which their mutual 
tenderneſs cannot / ſhelter them. But ſuppoſing 
that theſe ſhould fall to their ſhare, they would 
then only;partake of the common lot of mankind, 
Thoſe who have never taſted the delights of love 
arerequally expoſed to difappointment, ' and the 
Jover1is-at leaſt a gainer with reſpect to thoſe 
pleaſures: which are of great account in the efti- 
mation of the value of life. Add to this, that 
love tends to diminiſh the ſenſe of their misfor- 
tunes; it has the peculiar virtue of rendering the 
ſufferings of two well · paired hearts leſs acute, and 
their delights more exquiſite. It would feem as 
if by communicating their diſtreſſes, each felt but 
half their weight, while, on the contrary, their 
ſatisfactions are increaſed by participation. As a 
ſquadron of horfe is conquered with more difficulty 
in proportion to its cloſeneſs, ſo the happy pair 
reſiſt the attacks of trouble and adverſity with ſo 
eee ſtrength as they are more firmly 
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1 en OR bs art Pope. 18 
£2. e : 431 5 Ib % en 
T is wo derful- to obſerve how eaſily men get 

into a habit of being leaſt agreeable where they 
are moſt obliged to-be 7g Some men are ſo un- 


mereiful as to move jealouſy in their wives, and 


not care whether they are fo or not.; they are ever 
out of humour in their compaty; "but the ples- 
ſanteſt men in the world every Where elſe: the 
greateſt ſlovens at home, dor che oft exaz&ly 
dreſſed in all other places. I vould recommend 
to ſuch men a more regular behaviour than to 
give the moſt exquiſite torments to thoſe who 


love them; Hay, whoſe- torment would be abated 


if they did not love thent/ i End ur 321 t 
AMABTLISs is one who practiſes all che parts 
of a fine gentleman in the duty of à *huſbaad : 


when lie was a bachelor, much buſineſs made 


him negligent in his habit, but now there is no 
ung lover ſo nice in the care of his perſon. 


One who aſked him why he was ſo long waſhing 


his mouth, and ſo delicate in the choice and Wear 


ing of bis linen, was anſwered, Becauſe there 


is a woman of merit obliged to receive me 
*: kindly, and I think it incumbent on me to 
«© make her inclination go along with her duty,” 

Ir a man would give himſelf leave to think, 
he would not be ſo unreaſonable as to expect de- 
bauchery and i innocence eould Eve in commerce 

together : or hope that fleſh and blood is capable 
* ſo ſtriet an alliance, as that a fine woman müft 


oy” 
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go on to improve herſelf till ſne is as good as an 
angel, only to preſerve a fidelity to a brute and a 
8 
Tom WIr TIE married a wife by the com- 


mand of his father, becinſe the match was on 


ſome particular accounts convenient to the family 
affairs. The lady was then very young, and as 
her choice was not in the leaſt conſulted, ſhe did 
not think much about it. She knew that her 
new huſband was not the object of her love, but 


did not — know how much he deferved 
to be hated. As her education had been 
carefully virtuous and her principles untainted, 


ſhe conſidered aſſi duouſly the merits of her tpoule, 
and endeavoured to find ſomething, amiable in a 
man, to whom virtue did not permit her to be 


any longer indifferent. She miſtook, ſo great 


Was her ſimplicity and inexperience, the tran- 
ſports of the firſt enjoyment for the pledges of mu- 
2 tenderneſs and future — Ile begins 

| 1 to conſider her as an incumbrance, and 

77 4 diſguſted at her perſon, which novelty 
by firſt only recommended; and from thence 

begins to quarrel with her fondneſs and efteem 

for him, becauſe they take from him all pre- 
tence of hating . her. She is frightened and 
alarmed at ſo ſtrange and unreaſonable a ſourneſs 
of temper; ſhe-is loth to believe or underſtand. it ; 
but his inhumanity grows too plain to be miſta- 
ken any longer. She contents herſelf, however; 
in the midſt of her diſtreſſes, with the conſciouſ- 
neſs of her own virtue; a ſublime and noble ſa- 
tisfaCtion.! She is grieved for her huſband, but 
does not hate him; ſhe is leſs ſeen abroad and 
leſs viſited at home; applies herſelf to the con- 
cernus of her. in and a ſlricter guard over her 
| aftions.; + 
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actions; ſtill meets her huſband even with a ſmile, - 
and ſuffers herſelf- to be hourly inſulted by the 
follies which he brings home with him without 
breaking out into the juſteſt rage and reproaches. 
With what words can T' ſufficiently applaud ſuch 
charming diſcretion, or how exclaim Saint the 
il!-diſcerning world, who are ſilent in her praiſe, 
while they extol the huſband as the mirror of 
modern gallantry and the onto "mogel of a fine 
gentleman! ' 

I DOUBT not but, the eee reflections upon 
marriage and innocent love, with which our 
theatre has long abounded, have been the great 
cauſe of our corrupt ſentiments in this reſpect, 
It is not every youth that can behold the fine 
gentleman of the comedy repreſented with a 
culiar good grace, leading a looſe and eb of 
life, and condemning'virtuous affection as inſipid, 
and not be ſecretly emulous of what appears ſo 
amiable to a whole audience. Theſe gay pic- 
tures make laſting impreſſions on the imaginations 
of youth, and are hardly to be eraſed in riper 
years, unleſs a commerce between virtuous and 
innocent lovers be painted with the ſame advan- 
tage, and in as rely colours, * the oft ma- 
ſterly hands. Aba INES, INF, 3Þ ee 
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1 ot ne 0 13-1397 £3 
te eats T6 It If + en 13; 
45 Bien £m; and worthy to be bleſt, 
Whoſe ſoul entire, by him ſhe loves beet, 
Feels every vanity in fondneſs loſt, 285 
And aſks no power but that of pleaſing moſt 2 


Her's is the bliſs in juſt return to prove 


The honeſt warmth of undifſembled lovree 


For her inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 


Amme deſire to eee 578811 T 


Lyttleton. 


WOMAN 's firſt care ought to be to 


racter, taſte, and defects, and conform to his will 
in all reaſonable things. If ſhe ſhould be under 


a neceſſity of thinking and acting different from 


him, let her not too violently , oppoſe his incli- 
nation, but ſeem. at firſt to fall in with his ſenti- | 
ments; and then mildly demonſtrate. to bin. that 
his. reſolutions are liable to ſome incqnvenien- 
cies, giving at the ſame time a few hints of 


other means to ſatisfy them: in ſhort, let her, if 
poſſible, make him fix on thoſe very means, that 


he may think he follows his own will whe he 


is directed by her's. 

T uIs conduct ſeldom fails of being attended 

with ſucceſs, and yet moſt women neglect it: 

for being accuſtomed to the aſſiduity and come 
plaifance of a man during his courtſhip, they 
rſuade themſelves that the quality of a huſband 


will leſſen nothing of that attention ſo flattering to 


thei 


win the heart of her huſband, and the ſe- 
cond to preſerve it. She ſhould ſtudy his cha- 


their elk love. „ Ter affect, in the very. tralictags 
of their union, to obſerve no other rule for their 
actions but their whims and caprices, of which 
they would make their huſbands the ſlaves, in or- 
der to preſerve a ſovereignty which r. 11 
too often puſhed even to deſpotiſm. 

A coop wife is the greateſt bleſſing and; the 
moſt valuable poſſeſſion that heaven, in this life, 
can beſtow : | ſhe makes the cares of the world 
ſit eaſy, and adds a ſweetneſs to its pleaſures: 
ſhe is a man's beſt companion in proſperity, and 
his only friend in adverſity; the carefulleſt pre- 
ſerver of his health, and the kindeſt attendant on 
his ſickneſs; a faithful adviſer in diſtreſs, a com- 
forter in affliction, and a FROM manager of all 

his domeſtic affairs. 

THE principal views of a good wife in abode! 
ing her perſon; ſhould' be to preſerve her huſband's/ 
affection, and to do credit to his choice; 

A MARRIED woman ſhould: not be deſirous of: 
attracting the eyes of en but thoſe of her 


huſband. 


Ir a woman would have this world reſpect der 
huſband, ſhe muſt ſet the example herſelf. While 
the wife gives the leaſt room to ſuſpect that ſhe 
deſpiſes her huſband, ſhe will find that ſhefub-* - 
je&s herſelf to double [contempt if he reſents it 
not; and if he does, how can ſhe be happy? If 
they differ, ſhe will be apt to make by-ſtanders' 
judges over her. They perhaps may femember 
when ſhe is willing to forget, and her fame will 
be the ſport of thoſe denten 17 70 ol vel in * 
underſtanding as in 

THERE is ſcarce a family'i in this buſy e 
town, whole moſt ſecret affairs are not perfectiyß 
n nay, though it Fan that 


they 
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they ſhould be ſo. The wife is too often'at the 
bottom; ſhe eatruſts ſome boſom friend, not re- 


membering that the breach of confidence is as 
much in that, as if ' ſhe had revealed it to a thou - 
ſand : and it is from this dear friend a thou- 
ſand know it. A prudent woman will be upon 


her guard in the ſtricteſt manner againſt theſe 


confidences, remembering that the moſt impor- 


tant of all concerns, the eſteem and good opinion 


of her huſband, depend upon her ſilence; and 
that nothing of all this is upon her whom ſhe is 
entruſting, nothing more than an inſignificant 
promiſe to an indifferent perſon. . 


Ie a full mind there is no relief like the having 
a boſom friend, to whom it may in ſafety un- 


load its inmoſt weight. Where is the huſband to 


look for this friend, if not in his wife? And 


why ſhould ſhe rob him of the advantage? Why 


will ſhe give him an occaſion, for this may be 
the event, to ſeek friendſhip and fidelity in _ 
other breaſt ; ? Thele little points the moraliſts 


have diſregarded, as trivial and below their conſi · 


deration ; yet trivial as they are, it is on them 


that all the colour of our lives depends. Thoſe 
wha deſpiſe triſles, bas denten often undone 


| by them. $4 


A GOOD wife will. not donnint herſelf. 2 


her conduct is unblameable, ſhe will endeavour 


to make it meritorious; and will lay a claim to 
the gratitude as well as the acknowledgments of 
the huſband's heart, and to the applonle as wall 


as the approbation of her own. 


Ir is common for the 2 of one extreme ; 


to drive people of weak minds upon the oppo- 


ſite. There is not any part of the conduct of a 


wife ſo eſſential as this. The point to be n : 
wal - 4 LS 
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at by her is the middle ſtate between neglect and 
impertinence ; the one is not more mifchievons 
than the other is tireſome.” £8 00 
Harpr is the man who meets a wife that is not 
ſtupidly ſilent, * aor always prattling nonſenſe ; 
whoſe mind is enriched with all uſeful knowledge, 
and who has a taſte for polite literature, A woman 
thus accompliſhed will be always drawing ſentences 
and maxims of virtue from the moſt judicious au- 
thors. She will be miſtreſs of herſelf in all 
changes of fortune, neither blown up in proſperity, 
nor broken with adverſity. She will be a chearful 
and : good-humoured friend, and an "agreeable 
companion for life. Whatever company he is en- 
aged in, he will long to be at home, and retire * 
with delight from the fociety' of men into the 
boſom of one who is ſo dear, fo knowing, and fo 
amiable : he will waſte with pleaſure whole days 
and nights in her company, and be ever finding 
out new beauties in her converſation : ſhe will 
keep his mind in perpetual ſerenity, reſtrain its mirth I 
from being diſſolute, and prevent its melancholy E 


from being pl. I 

| SUCH a Wife is indeed a jewel of ineſtimable I 
value; but alas! how few ladies make it their I 
ftudy to be thus amiable and thus agreeable ! the 4 
majority of them ſet up marriage as the grand aim 3 
of life, and if they can but attain to that, never . 

| beſtow a ferious thought on what may happen af - 4 
terwards. It is an undiſcovered country through 4 
which they truſt to Providence to conduct them, 1 
and ſet out on their journey with great eagerneſs, 
unprovided of all neceſſaries to ſupport them in it. p 
Whoever will attend to the modern female educa- 4 
tion, will perceive that almoſt the whole of it con- I 
ſiſts in a few trifling accompliſhments, that concern = 


the perſon merely, and which uſually grow ont of 
1 5 character 


4 
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character after marriage. And can we wonder 
then, that after the charms of youth are worn off, 
3 and all thoſe little accompliſhments are become im- 
3 roper, they appear not only in the eyes of their 
= - 9 but of every body, ſuch unamiable 

creatures, deſtitute of every n __ _— 
recommend them? 


pl et AE EN EA 
A, NUMBER LI. 


Think not, che huſband gain'd, that all is dove; 7 
..F he prize of happineſs muſt ſtil] be won: 17 4 
3 5 A oft the careleſs ſind it to their * 
= - The lover in the huſband may be loft : 
: | * graces might alone his heart 1 man 
They and the virtues meeting muſt ſecure, © 
Let ev'n your prudence wear the pleaſing ares 
Of care for him and anxious tenderneſs, i 
| F From kind concern about his weal or woe, 
= - + Let each domeſtic duty ſeem to flow. $99 3" 
f Endearing thus the common acts of life, F * 


Tue ikreg ll mal charin him in the wife. 1 
100 $40 FA 1 FF Lyttleton's advice to a lady, 


$ 
2 
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1 N ones the dui between the hatbend' and 
'Y me vife, the firſt is affection. The preſerving 
5 this is the molk eſſential of all concerns ; for this 
9 being the band of all the uniog, on this depends 
* the * ppineſs that ſhall aitend 1 it; and that will 
= not eng be Joſt by the neglect of it, but will be 
1 more and more com plete i in proportion as the atten- 
1 tion to this concern is more and more Ae 


Tur love which marriage authorizes, and which 


it mould inf} 462 is not a Tight of idle fancy, ail. 
. N * irregular, 


: 
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Gere at uncertain; it mut be ga 


ke and inviolable ; it mult be che fruit of con- 


deratiqn as well as of imagination; and ãt muſt he 
known as a virtue as well as a compliance. 


TRE Writers on morality have {aid e 


cantions againſt diſquiet in the married life, that 


the huſband aud wife ſhould never be both angry 


together; that hen one is out of temper the 
other ſhould: be ſilent; but this is talking ig the 


nen z it is right, it is wife, and it: was perhaps 
as much às à fecluſe locked up in his ſtudy could 


arrive to know but thoſe Who live. among the 
world are acquainted with a thouſand delicacies un- 
known to thoſe remote obſervers. There is a manner 
in doing things in which almoſt as much Mere 
fiſts as iu the doing them; anch it ig not ſuffici 


that people are told what they are todo 


they are informed in hat way they are 40; 4+. 


I is impoſſible that a man can love the perfon 
| whom: he does not eſteem; at leaſt that love hd 


a wife is to expect from ihe huſband cannot ſubſiſt 
without it. The firſt teſtimony he: uſually, gives 
of his eſteem is the confiding in her, and reveal - 


ing togher all his ſecrets. This eee confidence, | 
and the truſt ought never to he v 


ſays nothing, he means it ſhould be og and he may 


pardon, but never can forget the violation of it. 


THost who love truly have but one heart be: 


tween them 3 their thoughts, their cares, their con- 


cerns are in common confidence is the natural 
offspring of afſection, and he who. loves tenderly 
ean keep no ſeert, 8 7 711 183 3 1 9 ft 


I would be hard to ſay, perhaps, whether more 
| families hate had their peace diſturbed by the un- 
affectionate reſerve in the huſband, or by the idle 


talking of the wife: Mhether more have: been ſa. 
crifices to the not entruſting of a ſecret, or to the 


5 | L 2 | di- 


ated;z although he 


- 
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Wo divulging of i it ; but this is certain, that the offence 


on the one part is leſs than on the other, and that 
the one may be with reaſon pardoned and relpecb- 
ed afterwards, but the other cannot. 

TERRE is no occaſion of ſo much reputation to 
a woman, be her quality what it will, ſo great, as 
the ſaying that her family is regular and well go- 
verned: and let me add, that there is no fortune ſo 
moderate that will not ſerve to make an appearance, 
nor is there any ſo great as to ſupport a juſt ap- 
pearance long without it. The peculiar inſtrue- 
tions on ſuch a head as this can only be ſuited to 
the peculiar circumſtances of the perſons to whom 
they are addreſſed: nay, and the caution is more 
ſtrict only to thoſe peculiarities of temper and diſ- 
poſition, "under are oa den are to enjoy I 

circumſtances. / 

TnoskE who 3 not bei at * will never 
taſte enjoyment any where elſe. To be eaſy is to 
de regular; let a good wife ſet out with a principle 
of never neglecting any thing at the time when it 

is proper to conſider it, and ſhe will never be per- 
plexed and prevented with the multiplicity of con- 

cerns. Theſe things offer ſingly and they are ea- 
ſily diſpatched ; it is the neglecting them that ac- 
cumulates them ; and while ſhe looks on a confuſed 
number, without ane Rien to begin N 7825 
ſhe lets alone all. 1 

NoTHING is ſo common as for people to be 
plundered by their ſervants. ' Of all things that 
are eaſy to be gone through at firſt, accounts of 
this kind are the eaſieſt; of all others, when they 
are neglected, they become the moſt confuſed, diſ- 
pleaſing, and impracticable. Lou recollect theicir- 
-  cumſtances when a thing 3 is recent, but you forget 
them after the time is elapſed. Vou expect the 


ex pence of a ce a. 2 3 
vou 
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you are aſtoniſhed at the ſum when you have forgot 
the things it concerns; but this is not all; youỹj 
ſervants will ſoon perceive whether, you inſpett 
their accounts, and whether you do it regularly; 
they will know all the profit that may be made of 
your forgetfulneſs, and will not part with any por- 
tion of the advantage. I do not pretend to ſay 
that all the care in the world can prevent them from 
impoſing on yon, but you cannot ſuffer much 
while vou take the caution of examining them of- 
ten; whereas, if they ſee you remiſs, they will un- 
doubtedly ſucceed in their attempts to defraud yon. 
WHAT makes a remiſſneſs in this article the 
more unpardonable, is that there is nothing ſo 
eaſy. e talents are required in many ſcenes 
of life, but this is in the power of every one, and 
yet almoſt all neglect it. Method and order Will 
render things, even diſagreeable in their⸗ nature, ; 
_ eaſy and pleaſant, . Employment not only gives 
pleaſure to the moments devoted to 15 bas ren 
2 reliſh for thoſe which ſucceec. 


ws 


Wider deere | 
N U M B ER LIV. 


The point to wh our ſweeteſt 1 move, 
s to be truly lov'd, and fondly love. by 
This is the charm. that ſooths the troubled- . 
Friend to our health, and author of our : 
This bids each gloomy vexing paſſion fly, 
DU e gh firing to harmony. N 
| [70-08 


M ATRIMONY ought to be conſidered uche 

moſt important ſtep a man can take in 

private life, as it is that upon which his fortune. 
123 | 
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bis credit, and his peace muſt depend. A happy 
marriage is the ſource of every kind of felicity, 
and on the other hand an unhappy marriage is of 
all others the greateſt misfortune, 'A man who 
lives chearfully in his family, who loves and is be- 
loved by his wife, who ſees his children with the 
fondneſs of a parent, and conducts his domeltic | 
affairs with the wifdom of a legiſlator, beholds a 


well regulated ſtate in his own houſe, of which 


himſelf is the head. But where diſcord and diſ. 
ſenſion reign, where ceconomy is wanting, and 
union. is no more, the huſband and the wife are 
alike unhappy; their private follies ſoon become 
public, their errors are the prattle of the day, 
and their miſcarriages the topic of every COnver- | | 
ſation. An evil more grievous than this neither i is 


in the power of chance, =o can be feigned . 


imagination. 
In the choice of a wife a man ö to con- f 


ſalt his reaſon always, and never his paſſions; not 
that I mean to exclude love, or more property af- 
fection, without which it is impoſſible that any 
marriage ſhould be happy; but I would have this 
tenderneſs ariſe from reflection and not from acci- 
dent; for beauty, that commonly gives riſe tohaſty 
faclination, is a very ſmall ingredient among the 
numerous qualities that enter into the compoſition 
of a good wife. Among thefe I reckon 1 3 
in countenance and carriage, a great fund of g 

ſenſe, a ſweetneſs of temper equally removed from 


giddineſs and languor, a ſineere diſpoſition to make 


the happineſs of her huſband her principal ſtudy, the 


management of her family her conſtant buſineſs, and 


the education of her children her conſtant delight. 
A YOUNG woman of a good family, commonly 


| ſpeaking, appears what ſhe-vught to be; and there! 


a to know: what dhe 17 is, is an affair that © 
| requires 
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requires time and attention; every thing is to be 
conſidered, | her looks, her conſtitution, her dreſs, 

in 4 word the moſt trivial of her actions are to he 
ſcanned, in order to form a right idea of her mind. 

To facilitate this diſcovery two points are to be 
obſerved; the firſt is, the character of the parents, 
and the next, 'the lady's education. Example of 
every kind is a powerful thing, but that of parents 
is much more ſo: if a father or mother are full of 
pride, vanity, or fondneſs for pleaſure; if they are 
remarkable for inconſtancy of mind or corruption 

of manners, it muſt be an admirable gevius indeed 
that can enable a young woman to eſcape he f in-" 


fection. Education is alſo a thing of very g. | i 
conſequence, * and what cannot be looked after = 
with too much caution. To read, to Write, tö 1 


ling, to dance, and to work a little with'the need!e, 
is the common road of female canes Ane 


foo the partner of his Joys ane gy: e de 
with him in the goverament of his familßñ ? 
Bur theſe remarks are tobe made iſ time: to! 
enter into ſuch inquiries, and: to make a ght ue 
of them, with regard to her inclinations; A grent 
deal of reaſon and good ſenſe are requiſite : yet 
after all, perfection is not to be expected; ſhehas' 
the moſt of it who has the feweſt failts! Theſe" 
two are to be inquired after before marriage, that 
they may be borne with patience afterwurds. I 
reſpect of theſe; a man muſt judge for hitifalf, a 
according to the qualities of his own mind, and 
that degree of command which he has over his 
own paſſions. Inſtead of this delay, this cation, 1 
moſt people raſh haſtily into the ſtate, and di. 
cover none of its ingonveniencies, Ali they are 
forced to it by experience: then they grow Age 


E 4 fretful, _ 
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fretful, impatient, and give a looſe to their heat 
and their reſentment; they are perpetually re- 
proving, chidipg, and giving marks of their diſ- 
Pleaſure, Such methods ſeldom are, indeed hardly 
can be, attended with ſucceſs; they forget that 
mildneſs, indulgence, and complaiſance, though they 
are virtues that make no great ſhew, are virtues 
nevertheleſs, and peculiarly neceſſary to the marriage 
ſtate, which is ſeldom happier than where both par- 
ties ſtriftly adhere to decency and decorum. 
[THERE are however a number of unhappy mar- 
riages in which the parties have no ſhare, but are 
mere victims to the folly of their parents. The 
bargain perhaps was ſtruck before they ſaw each 
other. What an indignity is this to human na- 
ture! The firſt conſideration in ſuch caſes is the 
fortune, and in this a few thouſands, more or leſs, 
bring people together or keep them aſunder. 
. While parents love money ſo much, they ought 
4 not to wonder if after marriage their children love 
3 ane another ſo little. But ſo it is that luxury has 
= obtained an univerſal empire, and money is thought 
2 _ neceſſary to maintain it. Yet this too is a mil- 
$I take, for luxury is a gulph that will ſwatlow the 
2 riches of Peru. But ſuppoſe it was not ſo, is not 
1 a middle ſtate, with honour, credit, and peace, bet - 
ter than immenſe riches with diſorder, diſcord, and 
difquiet ? Will money cure the maladies either of 
body or mind? or is it poſſible to enjoy riches if 
peace be wanting? Let a woman bring ever ſo great 
I a fortune, if ſhe bring ill humours too, ſhe will make 
| a man miſerable; and if ſhe is extravagant, ſhe will 
1 make him poor. Theſe are things we ſee every. day, 
but we never find a day to conſider them. 5 
Tr is this luxury, this vanity, this divinity 
which all the world adores, that exacts from a 


— 
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new married couple the moſt ſenſeleſs offerings· 
To keep up a fœoliſn cuſtom, people are made un- 
happy for their iv es. This divinity is ingenious“ 
in ſeducing; ſhe'beſtows: upon theſe offerings the 
ſpecious names of decency,* generoſity, marks of 
love and reſpect for the fair bride: but I, who- 
| make no ſecret: of my impiety towards this: god- 
deſs, ſay plainly, that they are highly extravagant. 
| Theſe ſuperfluous expences, and luxury in general, 
frequently hinder perſons of both. ſexes from enter- 
ing into a ſtate which eee a 
— nt ne ee 
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This learn from the keys, and the lips, and the dove: 
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opinion of her own ſex, frequently. injure, the in - 
duſtrious tradeſman, ruin her family, corrupt the 
manners of her children, and expoſe them, after 
their manners are deſtroyed, to want and miſery. 
On the other hand, the cob ia ſobriety, and pru- 
dent ceconomy of Sophronia, attract regard from 
every body, increaſe her fortune, male her eaſy 
herſelf, profit her family, and enable her, n , 
hurting them, to do many kind offices to others. 

Wir what impetuoſity does the rakiſh Let 
purſue her and amuſements ! what con- 
fuſion do her irregular: hours produce at home! 
what domeſtic broils her conduct occafions ! how 
many anxieties, ' diſappointments, affronts ! what 
ſatiety muſt ſhe encounter in the career of pleaſure! 
and how, after ſhe; has palled her;appetite, muſt 
ſhe ruin her health, and make a withered and ſickly 
age pay for the extravagancies of an intemperate 
youth ! what vexations has ſue given ber parents 
and relations ! and how at length muſt ſhe entail 
diſhonour arid diſeaſes upon her children! On the 
other hand, the virtuous Angelica is ſteady in her 
temper, and chaſte in her pleaſures, :and diſcreetly 
mixes the amuſements with the buſineſs of life, A 
as never to allow the former to encroach upon the 
latter, but to make them relieve each other. Her 
huſband finds her always the ſame, unruffled by his 
paſſions, pliable to his humours, open and 11 4 
to his friends, but rather reſerved to others. 
happily do they live !, No ſuſpicions diſcom 
his mind, no feuds diſturb abe ad th e 

children are their delight a e pecu 

* of the mother, whoſe 2 beam with inex- 
preflible tenderneſs and joy, while ſhe ſees their 
reaſong opening apace, and their eng- cr moe | 
forming to decency and order under 
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buſineſs is done in its ſeaſon ; their taſk'is their 
delight. The happy pair are a. ' bleſſing to all 
afound them, and a lovely pattern of the teh der 
duties and endearing Not de which may be found 
in that ſtate of the neareſt attachment in life. 

WHA r diſcords! does Efepilli; that everlaſting; 
talker, ſow among friends and neighbours with her 
petulant tongue! And how does The Süd the re- 
putation of friends, 'as Well a8 Ede flies, in order 
to ſhew her wit and talent ar fatite? SHOW hated 
by thoſe whom ſhe bites; even comrtemnet by thoſe 
who love her —— and neither truſted hor ef- 
teemed by aay. £747 By 

Bo r how fuperior: canvas what 
invincihle attractions does ſhe carry about her! Al- 
ways ready to defend the abſent, to reconcile: 
friends, and ſoften! enemies; delighting to eaßf 
veil over the faults of others, and bring their 
tues into the light, putting the beſt ſito 
on actions they will bear, and ekuſing to de fitent# 
where ſne cannot coinmend; She n : 
neſs and innocent mirth whefeve#\ſhe'gbes* nd by" 
an univerſal coneern to pleaſe,” quite void of *#fec- 
tation, obliges every one ſhe converſes WII . 
that it is hard to tell, whether the/is moſt Eſtermed 
or beloved by thoſe who know her? Her advive 18. 
commended, even where it is not followed? me! is 
an umpire in all differences, and regarded b 
own ſex. as a; pattern of every virtue that is bel 
coming in a woman. Toi be eſteemed Dy Her is 
true praiſe; her company is' coveted dy Her Bu 
ſex as well 3 oy wy pang! all reſents its! 
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NUMBER LVI. | 


| To give ſociety its higheſt taſte, L 
BY VE Well-order'd home man's beſt delight to make, 
. And by ſubmiſſive wiſdom, modeſt ſkill, 
With every gentle care-cluding art 
To raiſe the virtues, neee 
And ſweeten all the toils of human li 
n the female . and urs" 
| | Thompſon. 
$1 women cannot be uſeful in the fame way. 
as the men are, by building, for inſtance, 
plowing, gardening, and other manual arts, and 
by the employments of active and public life, 
there are ſervices more adapted to their ſofter and 
more delicate conſtitutions. @_ | 
3 ſervices are no other chan a diſcreet 
ceconomy- within doors, elegant converſation, ten- 
der. friendihip, decent behaviour, education of 
children, — the like. | 
- THEREFORE to execute theſe well, muſt be the- 
buſineſs and duty of woman; and what is her 
duty muſt be her.ornament. and happiness. 
A MODERATE ſkill in arithmetic has ſared 
many eſtates; and it is the proper buſineſs of 
the woman to be prudent and careful in laying 
out what the men acquire by induſtry and ſtudy, 
or their painful employments in public life: and 
| this cannot be done without keeping _— 
— ac hs 
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As it is the buſineſs and particular intereſt of 
women to excel in converſation, and in the ami- 
able decencies of life, and to delight and poliſh 
the men by their ſoftneſs and delicacy in ſpeaking 
as well as acting, they can hardly ſhew thoſe ta- 
lents to ſuch advantage, except they have a taſte 
for the beauty as well as propriety of their. mo- 
ther- tongue. ha 

SPEAKING Karte, is of more conſequence 

to the women than they are aware: ſince the bet- 


ter and moſt feaſible 2. part of our ſex are apter to 
be caught by the ear than by the eyes; and ſince 
ſpeech is one of the bet inſtruments of female 
power, by which they calm the ſtorms of paſſion 
and charm our rude natures into a ſofter kind of 
humanity, 

DrcwriTty and gravity are the peculiar excel- . 
lencies of the men, and befitting their character, 
as they are formed for public life, and a ſphere of 
action which requires greatneſs of mind, ftrength 
and firmneſs of reſolution, a cooler ſtrain of paf- 
ſion, and more intenſe application of thought; 
whereas decency is the proper characteriſtic and 4 
charm of a woman, as fuited to that ſofter c- 3 
nomy and more private life for which the was de- 
ſtined. This conſiſts in a certain elegant pro- 
priety and delicacy of manner, ſo well ſuited to the 

charter of her in whom it prevails, and fa diſ- 
creetly adapted to perſons, times, and places, 'as to... 
reflect a full image of female ſoftneſs and modeſty. 
Some of its principal features are, a mildneſs of na- 
ture which is prone to pleaſe and yield to others, 
and arrogates to itſelf nothing that is not due o 
it; a modeſt reſerve, which guards againſt an af- © 
fected ſhyneſs on the one wb and indecent liber- 
ties on the” org an x eſt mins Dr b 
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rs diſpoſed to compaſſion,. and is ſenſible to friend - 
ip, yet, is guided by judgment in its meaſure and 
the choice of its objects; an high ſenſe of deco- 
rum, which teaches her in every circumſtance what 
to grant and what to refuſe, when to ſpeak and 
when to be ſilent, to maintain the reſpect due to 
the ſex without pride or diſdain, bj court the 
eſteem of others without artifice or oſtentation; 
not feigning paſſions ſhe has not, nor indiſcreetly 
diſcovering. or artfully diſguiſing thoſe, ſhe has, 
much leſs boaſting an  inſcaſtbility to Which ſhe is 
a ſtranger; and above all, a quick feeling of every. 
thing that is fair, 8 humane, and faithful, 
with an irreconcileable averſion to whatever is un- 
becoming the honour and dignity of woman. 
Such are the charms of decency. | 
How ſhocking it appears to ſee women. forward 
in converſation, vain and arrogant, rough and 
boiſterous in their behaviour, or elſe artificial and 
full of diſguiſe ! but whenever we diſcover a lerity 
and wantonneſs, then we look upon them in the 
very worſt Iight, as ſtript of that natural armour 
which at once protects and adorns them. 
-SPHRONILLA is a medley. of noiſe and nonſenſe, 
Wght as air, and as ſubject to ſtorms too; a perfect 
virago in her gait and behaviour, always in a. 
flutter, eternally prattling, ſoon, fond, yet ſoon-, 
diiguſted, and plays the tyrant every where with 
all the inſolence of beauty, heightened . by a 
fortune whic he thinks, places her abovecenſure;. 
coyetous o . praiſe, , yet indifferent who: be- 
ſtows it; _ A lattern in dreſs; regardleſs in 
company of. the diſtinctions of perſons and things; 
and can lacrifice any decency of Wes We een, 
or pique. a} 
For what a different creature and how 8 


is the modeſt Clorinda! Tenderly ſenſible of her 
own: 
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own dignity and character, yet any le to 
attend and to (do. juſtice to the merit of others; 
frank without being forward, and cautious rather 
than reſerved ; — to diſtruſt her own opinion, 
but moſt ready to liſten to that of others; better 
pleaſed to hear than ſpeak, but when ſhe opens 
| her mouth, calm and gentle as the breath of even- 
ing; ſufceptible of the moſt. tender ſentiments, 
5 ſedate and ſteady in governing them; inſimua- 
ting, but without the leaſt artifice; 37 2 ſtrict ob 
5.— of the minuteſt decorums of li 


the leaſt connection with virtue and f e delicacy, ; 
joining the diſcretion of the maten ede; 
of the virgin. 


WRar 2 different bay are 0 chele ladies make 
in the opinion of l and how differently, 
are they received! The one draws the eyes and 
obſervation of all upon her, but it is in order to 
cenſure and expoſe her the more effectually. Moſt 
people are afraid of ber, and ſhun her as they would 
do a hurricane or a viper. Thoſe who do not dread, 
deſpiſe and laugh at her. Her nolfe and fortune 
make her heard, where her ſentiments would gain 
neither attention nor reſpect: none eſteem her? | 
thoſe who profeſs it do it only to herſelf, or for © + 
ſome private views. The men hate a creatate | 
who affefts to be fo like themſelves; and the wo- 

men deſpiſe her, becauſe ſhe is ſo unlike What a 
woman ought to be. How different is the treat- 
menr of the other: The moſt ſenſihle uf bat 
ſexes flock areund her, and eageriy court herr ac“ 
quaintance; wherever | ſhe: makes ber 
ſhe ſpreads joy and good humour; whenever the: 
opens her month: ſhe is heard with the moſt pro 
found attention; the beau monde want to eftabliſls; 
their own aharacter by keeping her company, and 
17571 * Tor eg by being JT | 
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with her; for her taſte is eſteemed 2 
ſtandard, and her manners a model to the reſt of 
her ſex. Therefore they are foreed to admire 
thoſe qualities they cannot imitate, and willingly 
confeſs that. ſuperiority which is tempered with ſo 
much modeſty and mildneſs. | 
. * A $TRICT modeſty and deeorum of behaviour 
is the diſtinguiſhing charm of female virtue, a 
© quality ſo effential to the ſex, that we always ex- 
pect to find it; and which, where it is wanting, 
can be com penſated by no charms of nature or art; 
it is equally. admired by the looſe and the ſober 
part of our ſex; it exteriuates many failings, and 
places every good quality in the moſt alluring 
light ; and though our paſſion may, yet our 
eſteem never can be bas atom mack leſs. ſeeured 


22 without 1 it. 


| ni ha then conſequence * — 4 FR Pr 
- what books they read, and what company they keep ; 
becauſe on theſe generally depend their ſentiments, cha- 
000 eee es BR. Ax 
2 a aa Fe pH Lane Gai ſome, . on 
viſit, obſerved a very remarkable inſtarice of 
ee ement of two children. Young; 
maſter was. a boy of ſtrong ungovernable paſſions, 
of no mean capacity, and an open liberal temper; 


add to this the diſadvantage © Md being brought up 
to the proſpect of a great eſtate. The girl was 


"at 1015 IPs patwal parts, but pettſh, 81 
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and haughty, though not without 'a conſiderable 


fund of native . Both of them were ex- 


ceſſively indulged by their parents. The father, 
who jumped into the eſtate by means of his re- 
lation to a wealthy citizen, was a ſtrange, ignorant, 
unpoliſhed creature; and having had no education 
himſelf, had little notion of the importance of 
one, and was neither anxious about theirs nor 
meddled with it, but left them to the chances of 
life and the ordinary track of training up children. 
The mother, a woman of great goodneſs and hu- 
manity, but who never had any of the improve- 
ments of education, was but little verſed in the 
arts of forming young minds; yet ſhe thought 

| herſelf qualified-by her natural ſagacity, of which 


* ER - 9 * ä 8 
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indeed he had a conſiderable ſhare, for directing 


and managing the education of her on children. 
But had ſhe been better qualified than ſhe was, 
her immoderate fondneſs would have baffled the 
niceſt management. Her ſon was her favourite, in 
whom ſhe ſaw no faults; or if they were too 
- glaring to be hid, ſhe winked at them; and if 
any of the family or friends complained of them 
to hey ſhe endeavoured: to put the faireſt colur- 
ing on them, and was ready to aſcribe the com- 
plaints to ſome unreaſonable partiality or prejudice 
againſt. her darling boy. The young gentleman, - 
finding himſelf ſo ſecure of mamma's favour, took 
all advantages, and ſtretched his iwes ! to 
the utmoſt. | The ſervants of the family he diſci- 
plined with all the force his fiſts and feet were 
maſters of, and uſed ſtrangers who. eame to viſit 
the family with the moſt indecent familiarities. 
Some he called names, others he ſaluted with a 
flap, pulled off their wigs, or trod on their toes. 
ws APY loch Rr ee E e 
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HE Was indulged, and, if J may uſe the ex- 

preſſion, trained in the love: of money: it was 

made the reward of doing his taſk, and the end 
of all his labours. His pockets were generally 

full ; at leaſt, money was never denied him when 

he either coaxed or cried for it; and, indeed, I 

have ſeen him do both with great dexterity... He. 

1 was allowed: to play as much as he pleaſed at 

1 cards, draughts, cher game, and it was 

[ always ' for; money. I: have been diverted to ſee 

| how the chances of the game have ronſed all his 

| little paſſions, If he won, he triumphed over his 

| adverſary with immenſe eagerneſs and joy; if he 

loſt, he cried and ſtormed: and bullied like a petty 

| 


tyrant, and parted with his money with infinite 
regret. If the mother was ane at any time 


to take notice of his irregalarities, the did it with 

o little judgment, and ſo much heat that it had 

little or no influence. Perhaps fhe frowned and 

fired, and made a thundering noiſe for x while; 
| but this was ſoon over, and maſter's tears or ſullen 
$  filerice: brought on a perfect reconciliation. She 


ſhewed no cool and ſteady indighation, ifuch as 
wauld have been fufficient to produce a laſting 
effect, nor were her rebukes ſeconded with any ſubj⸗- 
ſtantial marks of diſpleaſure, ſo as to make a deep i 
| impreſfon on ſuch a perverſe chile. n 
Tut yonng lady's temper was a little! ſofter, 13 
dut not leſs imperious. She was brought up with 
a- high opinion of the dignity of her rank and 
contempt of the vulgar; therefore the little thing 
imagined herſelf a very conſiderable perſonage, 
took ſtate upon her in all companies, ſwelled with 
rage at every imaginary affront, and never thought 
ſhe was treated with reſpe&t enough. The * 
vants muſt pay her uncommon homage; ſne muſt 
be belped at table before ſtrangers of an ordinary 
rank. 


- 
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rank. Her pretty features muſt not be diſcompoſed 
1 croſſing her; in ſhort, humoured ſhe was in 
every thing, and when her ladyſhip was dreſſed 
out in all her finery, ſne was admired, careſſed, and 
exalted into à little queen. This made her vain 
and inſolent to a degree of extravagance. She 
and her brother had pretty nearly the ſame taſlas 
ſet them. They read, wrote, danced, and played 
together, but would only read or write or do juſt 
as much as pleaſed their humours. They ver to 
a leſſon as to ſome terrible taſk, were impatient. 
and reſtleſs till it was oyer, and minded their 
tutor almoſt as much as the maid fi on them to 
bed; for his authority not being duly nd 
by their parents, had iro weight: Ind 
were ſo much humoured,” 10 little refttathey 59 
kept under government, that he muſt have had 
more than the patience of a man Wo coud bear 
their infolence, and almoſt the capacity of aff an- 
gel to ſhape and improve them into any tolerable | 
figure; though with the r 1 57 
had, they might have been taught 
moulded into any form, had the) us 1 e 
influence of proper Giſcipline and authority. Upon 
the whole, I could not help thinking” them an un- 
happy inſtance of the indiſereet conduct of parents 
in the management of their children, . 
an ill- judged frugality, they rob of treaſutes much! 
more valuable, and expaſe them to irfettievable 
calamities!*| At the fame' time my acquaintance 1 in 
this family convinced me, how unfortunate it is 
for people to come to the poſſeſſion of an eſtate, 
e no FT to enjoy it it with difcretion * 
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NUMBER LV. 

2 been thes, , an, i 

Te npptial Kane whold be u ftite bf peace, * 
And all domeſtic cares and quarrels ceaſe ; 5 
The world would learn to love by virtuous rules, a: 
me pry ig) N 


9 


JORTIA; he a wife of Plorio, chr} 
ed a circle of her friends a few weeks before 


— marriage with him, in the following manner. 
« My imagination has been lately employed in 


« building a pleaſing fairy caſtle concerning the 
4% life I would lead, whenever I become the wife 
of Florio. For notwithſtanding the affectation 


* of ſome women, who aſſert that they are mar- 


* ried quite accidentally, and without having 
% once . of it, yet ſuch a ſcheme of life 


**, paſſes, I believe, in every woman's head, con- 


— cerning the man whom ſhe thinks well enough 


« of to deſire to marry him. There are ſome, 
1 perhaps, who go no farther than the viſiting 
« ſcene, dreſſed in white ſattin to receive their 
% company; While others in their imaginations. 
« follow the ſad remains of their rich huſbands to 
15 al hp and plan out their ſcheme of en 1 
6 N 


ar a future marriage. 


„ TRE two ideas, huſband and 60 are 


« now ſo. cloſely connected in my fancy, that who, 
<« former cannot be mentioned without the i 
« of the latter's becoming its pleaſing companion. 
I conſider him as the huſband of my mind, — 
« huſband of my voluntary choice, ſelected from 
« among the reſt of mankind by the joint conſent 
« of my judgment and inclination ; and e 


. 
Kone. * 
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„ be. prevailed on to marry any other man, 

« might juſtly be deemed guilty of the higheſt in- 
« gratitude: and treachery. To be bribed, from 
ce the conſideration of wealth or grandeur. to 
become the wife of one man, while my heart is 
« fixed upon another; to marry a man in whoſe 
« converſation I could have noktnjoyment ; to it 


« at the upper end of one man's table, a 14 | 


% common prudential motive to marriage, and 
the ſame time to wiſh another in his place hat 
« prudence !: what gaodneſs! It is a fort of po- 
« licy I could never fathom. 


* WHENEVER I read the ſpeech which Shake - 


" ſpear has put into the mouth of queen Cathe- 
6 rine, in bis Henry the 8th, wherein the ſays, | 


1 haye heen to you a true and faithful wiſe, bag 
At all times to your will conformable, Y 
2 in fear to kindle your diſlike; 11 ö 
ea, ſubject to your eountenance; glad or forry: 
. YR mum 10 

I ever contradited your deſire/, er 

mne, 1 149 HY ee 


« juſt ſuch a wile I think 1 could with pleaſure 
make to Florio. © 


„ INEVYER could hear Portia in the Merchane 


* of Venice, freely and without reſerve giving her: 
4 felf and all her riches to the diſpoſal of Baſfania, 
« without ardently wiſhing for the power of uſing 


the ſame words and acting in the fame manner 


% to Florio. CCC 


„How is my heart warmed when I read of the 
faith and true affection of the Roman Atria to 


zen and how. often have I wiſhed in this 
% manner: 104 2 Nets I „ 


„33 60 M 
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is 1 My heart let Florio moſt ſtrietiy Nez „ oj 
| 4 There's Anis, fh, her innocence, avd love. . 


. 41 i. 


- +. IT,is:not;' however, the death but the liſe of 
4 Arria which is to me ſo exemplary. In what 
8 Zn: my fears might be alarmed, at the ap- 
« proach. of immediate diſſolution, I pretend not 
to ſay, nor as a chriſtian can I think it juſti · 
« fiable or even excuſable to give my huſband 
e ſuch a-ptoof of my affection. But when I re- 
4 flect on Arria's 3 of ſpirit, her chuſing 
-£ 
e alluring baits of grandeur, her placing her 
< chief enjoyment in her innocent endeavours to 
% make Petus happy, the joining her own cares 
* with his in the education of their children; and 
« when Petus lay ill with a fever in one room, 
ee and their-youngeſt favourite child dead in the 
« next, her walking to and fro as if the child was 
« yet living, feigning alſo a chearfulneſs which 
ce her: heart was unable to feel; theſe are the 
« virtues which raiſe my admiration; and it is her 
4 tender, her affectionate behaviour throughout 
« her whole life that I would wiſli to imitate. 
. «© FREQUENTLY have I thought within m myſelf, 
<«. to-be placed in the boſom of my Florio, not : 
* a treacherous ſnake, but as a faithfal friend 
% have, his entire confidence; to be indulged 5 
© him, becauſe he, ſees, me capable 8 gratefully 
be receiving ſuch indulgence, without crying hike 


= A bo 95 >. 15) child, for Wan of finc Ang SUL, Mp 
# own, delires Ef n ban f eta 
be conſummation. eee ** 

. Devoutly to be wiſned. 27 Mg” 


81 rn ER E. isa haughty pride of mind W 
« even indulgence itſelf, as it ĩmplies a ſuperiority 
« in the perſon who beſtows it; but there ig no 


8 N idea 
: F 
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retirement with her huſband before all the moft 
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idea of pleaſure my higheſt * ever 


could form oquil to 7" being maten by 


the man lever: 3 755 12 


oy TRE great error that women fall i 1000 es. 
% marrying, is the ſeeking wives inſtead. of buſ- 
« bands. The fear of haviog i it thought that they 
have ſubmiſſion enough in their tempers to be 
4 governed, raiſes a monſtrous diſturbance in their 
„ breaſts. oj join the ideas of love and obedience 


897 *'is not in their power. If a woman would mar- 


ry ſenſibly, let her chuſe the man whom the 


46 2 obey chearfully. To marry Florio, and 
then to obey him, ever appeared to me as if 1 


« was commanded, as DP 55 upon 


1 another occaſion, 


To do. peculiar profit $8 
To my own perſon,—— af +37 288 | 


&« IT is a command to follow the bet of my 
« jnclitations ; for ſo. far am I from thinking 
« the vow of obedience in the matrimonial ſervice 
« a burthen, that it will be my utmoſt pleaſure, 
« With Florio, how joyfully ſhall I purſue the 
e {ame ſtudies, - partake of all his 'pleafures, and 
** ſhare, or rather monopolize, all his priefs ! As 
in my choice of him I am determined by nothing 
but himſelf, no outward circumſtances, no ſitu- 


* ations, no opinions beſides my own, will have 


cc 
any influence on my mind. N 


„ Byr it would be endleſs. 3 the va- 

5 1 0 pictures of delight which, my imagination 
* has, formed, on the thought of being his-wifeo 
„ Very juſtly docs 5 inge dne poet ſay, that to 


5 a e e mind 1 EF bai is 31812 
On every the rn eee WS, . ef 1 
In every till a ſweet wen fl 
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„ And with ſuch a companion as my Florio, every 
.*« ſhrub, every buſhy every flower of the field, 
e muſt all become objects * the higheſt pleaſure. 

« With my. principal wiſh thus fully gratified, 
e what an inexpreſſible luſtre muſt be thrown on 
every outward object, while I place my delight 
«© in my huſband's friendſhip, eſteem his under- 
« ſtanding, make his will a law of liberty, and ſpend 
« my whole life in giving him every moment freſh 
et jnſtances of what, in my opinion, * Kere 
the name of love ** 


. 
NUMBER LX. 


o © ſource of every ſocial tye, 
Vnited with, and mutual joy! 
; What various joys on one attend, 
3 ſon, as father, brother, 8 friend ? e 
FS Whether his hoary ſire he ſpies, 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe, 
Or meets his ſpouſe* e, 
Or views his ſmiling progeny, _ t 
What, tender paſſions take their turns?! 
What home-felt raptures move! 
His heart now melts, now leaps, now burns, 
With rev" rence, hopes * and love. Pope. 


— 


* 


Wins man arrives to a certain age he 
becomes ſenſible of a peculiar ſympathy 


and tenderneſs towards the other ſex; the charms 

of beauty engage his attention, and call forth new 
and ſofter diſpoſitions than he has yet felt. The 
many amiable qualities exhibited by a fair outſide, 
or by the mild allurement of female manners, or 
Which the prejudiced ſpectator without nn rea- 


ſon 


q 14 * | 
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ſon ſuppoſes thoſe to include, with ſeveral other 
circumſtances, both natural and accidenta], point 
- his view and affection to a particular object, and 
of courſe eontract that general rambling regard, 
which was loſt and uſeleſs among the undiſtinguiſh- 
ed crowd, into a peculiar and permanent attach - 
ment to one woman, which ordinarily terminates 
in the moſt important, n and delightful 


connection in life. 
Tre" ſtate of the brute creation] is very different 


from that of human creatures: the former are 
cloathed and generally armed by their, ſtructure, 


eaſily find what is neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, and 


ſoon attain their vigour and maturity, ſo that they 
need the care and aid of their parents but a ſhort 
while: and therefore we ſee that nature has aſſigned 
to them vagrant and tranſient amours. The con- 
nection being purely natural, and formed merely 


for propagating and rearing their offspring, no 
ſooner is that end anſwered than the connection 
diſſolves of courſe. But the human race are of a 
more tender and defenceleſs conſtitution : their in- 


fancy and non- age continue longer; they advance 


lowly to ſtrength of body and maturity of reaſon ; 
they need conftant attention, and a Jong ſeries of 
cares and Jabours, to train them up to decency, vir- 


tue, and the various arts of life. Nature has 


therefore provided them with the moſt affectionate 
and anxious tutors to aid their weak neſs, to ſup- 
ply their wants, and to accompliſh them in thoſe 
neceſſary arts; even their own parents, on whom 
ſhe has derolved this mighty charge, rendered 


agreeable by the moſt alluring and powerful of all 


ties, parental affection. But unleſs both concur 
in this grateful taſk, and continue their joint la- 
bours till they have reared up and planted out 
their young e it * become a prey to 


er "my 
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every rude invader, and the purpoſe of nature in 


the original union of the human pair muſt be de- 


feated. Therefore our ſtructure as well as condi- 


tion is an evident indication, that the human ſexes _ 


are deſtined for a more intimate, for a-moral and 
laſting union. It appears likewiſe, that the prin- 
_ Cipal,end of marriage is not to propagate and nurſe 

up an offspring, but to educate and form minds 
for the great duties and extenſive deſtinations of 
life. Society muſt be ſupplied from this original 
nurſery with uſeful members, and its faireſt orna- 
ments and ſupports. But how ſhall the young 
plants be guarded againſt the. inclemencies of the 


air and ſeaſons, cultivated and raiſed to maturity, 


it men, like brutes, indulge to vagrant and pro- 

miſcuous amours ? | 

Tux mind is apt to be diſſipated in its views, 
and its acts of friendſhip and humanity, unleſs the 

former be directed to a particular object, and the 

latter employed in a particular province. When 

men once give way to this diſſipation, there is no 


ſtopping their career; they grow inſenſible to moral 


attractions, and by obſtrucking or impairing the 
decent and regular exerciſe of the tender and ge- 
nerous feelings of the human heart, they in time 
become unqualified for, or averſe to, the forming 
2 moral union of ſouls, which is the cement of ſo- 
ciety and the ſource of the pureſt domeſtic joys : 

Whereas Aa rational, undepraved Love, and its 
fair companion Marriage, collect a man's views, 
guide his heart to its proper object, and by con- 
fining his affection to that object, do really enlarge 
its influence and uſe. Beſides, it is but too evi- 


dent from the condutt of mankind, that the com- 


mon ties of humanity are too feeble to engage and 
Intereſt the paſſions of the generality in the affairs 


of ſociety, The connections of neighbourhood, 
ac- 
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and this ſphere of action is a family. 


| 
2 
PR... 


acquaintance, and general intercourſe, are too 


wide a field of action for many; and thoſe of a 


ublic or community are ſo for more; and 
which they either care not, or know not how, 
to exert themſelves. | Therefore nature, ever wile 


and benevelent, by implanting that ſtrong ſympa- 


thy which reigns between the individuals of each 
ſex, and by urging them to form a particular mo- 
ral connection, the ſpring of many domeſtic en- 
dearments, has meaſured out to each pair a parti- | 
cular ſphere of action, proportioned to their views, 


and adapted to their reſpective capacities. Beſides, 


by intereſting them deeply in the concerns of their 
own little circle, ſhe has connected them more 
cloſely with ſociety, which is compoſed of particu- 
lar families, and bound them down to their good 
behaviour in that particular community to which 
they belong. This moral connection is marriage, 
THE minds of both ſexes are as much formed 
one for the other, by a temperament peculiar to 
each, as their perſons. The ſtrength, firmneſs, 


courage, gravity, and dignity of the man, tally to 
the ſoftneſs of delicacy, tenderneſs of paſſion, ele- 


gance of taſte, and decency of converſation, of the 
woman. The male mind is formed to defend, 


_ deliberate, foreſee, contrive, and adviſe; the fe- 


male one to confide, imagine, apprehend, com- 


_ ply, and execute: therefore the proper tempera- 
ment of theſe different ſexes of minds makes a 


fine moral union; and the well-proportioned op- 


poſition of different or contrary qualities, like a 


due mixture of diſcords in a compoſition of muſic, 
ſwells the harmony of ſociety more than if they 
were all uniſons to each other. And this union 
of moral ſexes, if we may expreſs it ſo, is evi- - 
dently more conducive to the improvement of each 

Ek . than 
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than if they lived apart: for the man not only 
protects and adviſes, but communicates vigour 
and reſolution to the woman. She in her turn 
ſoftens, retines, and poliſhes him: in her ſociety 
he finds repoſe. from action and care; in her 
. friendſhip, the ferment into which his paſſions were 
wrought by the hurry and diſtraction of public 
life, ſubſides and ſettles into a calm; and a thou- 
ſand nameleſs graces and decencies that flow from 
her words and actions, form him for a more mild 
and elegant deportment. His converſation and 
example, on the other hand, enlarge her views, 
raiſe her ſentiments, ſuſtain her reſolutions, and 
free her from a thouſand fears and inquietudes, to 
which her more feeble conſtitution ſubjects her. 
Ox the conjugal alliance the following are the 
natural laws, Firſt, mutual fidelity to the mar- 
riage bed. Difloyalty defeats the very end of mar- 
riage, diſſolves the natural cement of the relation, 
weakens the moral tie, the chief ſtrength of which 
lies in the reciprocation of affection, and by mak- 
ing the offspring uncertain diminiſhes the care and 
attachment neceſſary to their education. 
2. A CONSPIRA TION of counſels and endeavours 
topromote the common intereſt of the family, and 
to educate their common offspring. In order to 
obſerve theſe laws, it is neceſſary to cultivate 
both before and during the married ſtate, the 
ſtricteſt decency and chaſtity of manners, and a juſt 
ſenſe of what becomes their reſpective characters. 
3. Tux union muſt be inviolable and for life. 
The nature of friendſhip, and particularly of this 
ſpecies of it, the education of their offspring, and 
the order of ſociety and of ſucceſſions which 
would otherwiſe be extremely perplexed; do all 
| ſeem to require it. To preſet ve this union, and 
render the matrimonial ſtate moe harmonions 


and 
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and comfortable, a mutual eſteem and tenderneſs, 
a mutual deference and forbearance, a communi- 
cation of advice, aſſiſtance, and aurhority, are 
abſolutely neceſſary. If either party keep within 
their proper departments, there need be no diſputes 
about power or ſuperiority, and there will be 
none: they have no oppoſite, no ſeparate inte- 
reſts, and therefore there can be r no "gal ground 


for oppoſition of condutt. 


* 00S: <>: S . S 


NUMBER LE, 


| Delightful taſk! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the fair idea how to ſhoot z/ 
To breathe th' enliv' ning ſpirit, 2 win; 5:1 :% 
The gen'rous n in the glowing breaſt, 
"Thames. 
TP HE connection of parents with their children, 
is a natural conſequence of the matrimonial 


connection; and the duties which they owe them | 


reſult as naturally from that connection. The 
feeble ſtate of children, ſubject to ſo many wants 
and dangers, requires their inceſſant care and at- 


_ tention; their ignorant and uncultivated minds de- 


mand their continual inſtruction and culture. Had 


human creatures come into the world with the full 
ſtrength of men, and the weakneſs of reaſon and 


vehemence of paſſions which prevail in children, 


they would have been too ſtrong or too ſtubborn 


to have ſubmitted to the government and inſtruc- 
tion of their parents. But, as they were deſigned 
for a progreſſion in knowledge and virtue, it was 
proper that the growth of their bodies ſhould keep 


Pace with that of their minds, leſt the 1 of 
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that progreſſion ſhould have been defeated. Among 
ather admirable purpoſes which this gradual ex- 


panſion of their outward as well as inward 


ſtructure ſerves, this is one, that it affords ample 
ſcope to the exerciſe of many tender and generous 
affections; which fill up the domeſtic life with 
x beautiful variety of duties and enjoyments ; and 
are of courſe a noble diſcipline of the heart, and an 
Hardy kind, of education for the more honourable | 


and important duties of public life. 


Tux abovementioned weak and ignorant tate 
of children, ſeems plainly to inveſt their parents 
with ſuch authority and power as is neceſſary to 
their ſupport, protection, and education; but that 
authority and power can be conſtrued to extend no 
farther than is neceſſary to anſwer thoſe ends, and 
to laſt no longer than that weakneſs and ignorance 
continue : therefore the foundation or reaſon of 
the authority and power ceaſing, they ceaſe of 
courſe, Whatever power or authority then it may 
be neceſſary or lawful for parents to exerciſe, dur- 
ing the non-age of their children; to aſſume or 
uſurp the ſame when they have attained the ma- 
turity or full exerciſe of their ſtrength and rea- 
ſon would be tyrannical and unjuſt. From hence 
it is evident, that parents have no right to puniſh 
the perſons of their children more ſeverely than the 
nature of their wardſhip requires; much leſs to in- 
vade their lives, to encroach upon their liberty, 


or transfer them as their property to any maſter 


whatſoever, But if any parent ſhould be ſo unjuſt 
and inhuman as to conſider and treat them like 


his other goods and chattels, ſurely, whenever they 
dare, they may reſiſt; and whenever they can, 


ſhake off that inhuman and unnatural yoke, and 
be free with that liberty with which Gop and na- 


ture inveſted them. ; | 
« Tas | 


improve and refine the. tenderneſs and mode 
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TE firſt claſs of duties which parents owe 
their children reſpect their natural life, and theſe 
comprehend protection, nurture, proviſion, intro- 
ducing them into the world in a manner ſuitable 
to their rank and fortune, and the like. | 
TE ſecond order of duties regards the intcl- 


lectual and moral life of their children, or their 


education in ſuch arts and accompliſhments as are 
neceſſary to qualify them for performing the duties 
they owe to themſelves and to others. As this 
was found to be the principal deſign of the matri- 
monial alliance, ſo the fulfilling that deſign is the 
moſt important and dignified of all the parental 
duties. In order therefore to fit the child for act · 
ing his part wiſely and worthily as a man, as a 


citizen and a creature of Gop, both parents ought 


to combine their joint wiſdom, authority, and 


power, and each apart, to employ thoſe talents 
which are the peculiar excelleney and ornament 


of their reſpeQive ſex. The father ought to lay 
out and ſuperintend their education, the mother 
to execute and manage the detail of which ſhe is 
capable. The former ſhould direct the manly ex- 


ertion of the intellectual and moral powers of his 


child: his imagination and the manner of thoſe 


exertions are the peculiar province of the latter. 


The former ſhould adviſe, protect, command; and 
by his experience, maſculine vigour, and that ſu- 
perior authority which is commonly aſcribed to 
his ſex, brace and ſtrengthen his pupil for active 
life, for gravity, integrity, and firmneſs in ſuffering ; 

the buſineſs of the latter is to bend and ſoften her 
male - pupit by the charms of her converſation, 


and the ſoftneſs and decency of her manners, for 
ſocial life, for politeneſs of taſte, and the elegant 


decorums and 'enjoyments of humanity ; and to” 
ſty 
of 
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of her female pupil, and form her to all, thoſe 
mild domeſtic virtues, which are the peculiar cha- 
racteriſtics and ornaments of her ſex. 

To conduct the opening minds of their ſweet 
charge through the ſeveral periods of their progreſs, 
to aſſiſt them in each period 1 in throwing aut the 
latent ſeeds of reaſon and ingenuity, and in gain - 
ing freſh acceſſions of light and virtue, and at 
length, with all theſe, advantages, to produce the 
young adventurers upon the great theatre of hu- 
man life, to act their ſeveral parts in the fight of 
their friends, of ſociety, and mankind; . how , 
gloriouſly does heaven reward the taſk, when the 
parents behold thoſe dear images and repreſenta- 
tives of themſelves inheriting their - virtues as 
well as fortunes, ſuſtaining their ref] pective cha- 
racters gracefully and worthily, and giving them 
the agreeable proſpect of tranſmitting their name 
with growing honour and advan tage to a race Ion: 
unborn! 


PO on a ET OW 


NUMBER Lx. 0 18 of 
Good humour only teaches charms to laſt, 10 85 
Still makes new conqueſts and maintains the paſt. 
Love, rais'd on beauty, will like that decay; 
Our hearts may bear its ſlender chains a day, 
As flow'ry bands in wantonneſs are worn 24 

A morning's pleaſure, and at ev'ning torn; 
This binds in ties more eaſy and more ſtrong 
The n. heart, and only holds it long. | Pope. 


1 N the reign of Charles II. there was a young 

lady, Rs I ſhall call Prudentia, who was 

5 the reigning toaſt of that gallant ages and equally. 
ag» 
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- admired by the men of pleaſure and the men of 
wit: her foul was as lovely as her perſon : with 
her beauty ſhe was ſtrictly modeſt, with ber wir 
ſhe was difcreet and good-natured: ' Among her 
numerous train of admirers, none ſeemed ſo 
agreeable and deſerving her eſteem as the young 
Lord Amiable, who, incapable of any baſe de- 
ſigns, gave ſuch aſſurances of his love, that Pru- 
dentia eaſily ſurrendered her heart. Pruden- 
tia's aunt, who was her guardian, and loved 
her as her own child, was pleaſed with a conqueſt 
which would ſo much contribute to the honour 
and happineſs of her niece ; the readily con- 
ſented to the match, and the nuptials were cele- 
rated with a mutual joy. As this was a mar- 
riage not made up by treaty,. but free choice and 
mclination, they did not fall into that modiſt 
coldneſs and complaiſant indifference people of 
faſhion are ſoon apt to do. My lord was a mam 
of unuſual ſweetneſs and affability of temper, 
which, when joined to that of Prudentia's, mutt 
neceſſarily make him happy with his wife; yet 


ſome companions had like to have leflened his 
domeſtic felicity, had not the diſcretion of Pru- 
dentia prevented it. My lord had contracted 
a molt intimate acquaintance ' with one Mr. 
Maſkwell, a man of pleaſing converſation ; which 
ſerved only to conceal the tricking | gameſter 
and the deſigning pander. Fo render himſelf 
more powerful with men of quality he made 

himſelf inſtrumental to their follies or their vices- 

Though Lord Amiable was not inclined to auy of 

thoſe vices Maſkwell was procurer of, yet this 
wretch had cunning enough to draw him into all. 


his eaſineſs and eredulity of the generoſity of 2 


With drinking his health ſoon began to be imm 


paired; with loſſes his temper was ruffled ; with 


- 3 * 
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wenching that fondneſs and cordial love he was 

uſed to ſhew to his lady began to ceaſe. Pru- 
dentia was not a little concerned at this con- 
duct: ſhe too well knew all his vices; yet diſ- 
creetly thought, that any violent oppoſition would 
but heighten the miſchief : ſhe took care to 
make home as eaſy to him as poſſible; ftu- 
dious of obliging, ſhe never diſguſted him by 
Harſh reproaches or ſatirical reflections on his con- 
duct; neither, though careful to pleaſe him, did 
ſhe run into an extreme of fondneſs; ſhe was not 
fond when ſhe thought it would be diſagreeable; 
for ſhe knew that a wife without diſcretion may 
make the tendereſt endearments the moſt trouble- 
ſome. Prudentia was gay or fond'as ſhe found 
her lord in the temper to receive either ; and 
without letting him know that ſhe had informa- 
tion of his gaming abroad, would propoſe cards 
or dice at home with ſuch company as ſhe thought 
would moſt pleaſe him, and never forgot to in- 


dclude Mr. Maſkwell. 


SOMETIMES her propoſal was accepted ; and by 
that means ſhe found out the ſharper, the pander, 
the flatterer, and the villain, in the filver-tongued 
Mr. Maſkwell, 15 VV 

Ir happened that Mrs. Thoughtleſs, a beau- 
tiful lady who had married my lord's brother, 
was extremely uneaſy on being informed of her 
huſband's keeping women of the town, and in 
danger of being ruined. by ſharpers at gaming: 

ſhe came one day to my lord to complain of his 
brother's bad conduct and falſhood to her bed: 
ſhe cried, ſhe raved, and threatened not to live a 
moment with him longer. My lord did what he 


could to pacify her, but all in vain ; my lady ſuc- 


cceded better, who taking this opportunity to 
ſhew my lord his own foibles, thus addreſſed 755 


” 
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ſelf to her ſiſter. I fancy, dear ſiſter, you want 
a little diſcreet good - humour to reclaim your: 


huſband ; beauty and wit will not avail without 


diſcretion : there is a paſſive kind of virtue neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew him his folly; it muſt not be done 
with ill-nature and conſtant reproaches on his 
conduct, which I am afraid is your method. If 
my Lord Amiable was guilty of ſuch follies, 
which I dare affirm he never will, I ſhould my- 
{elf act as I adviſe you. You have beauty enough 
to pleaſe a huſband, have therefore an equal de- 
ſire to do it: be the more ſtudious of his hu- 
mour as he is more faulty in his conduct, and let 
your affability ſhew his injuſtice in wronging you: 
the miſtreſſes the men viſit exert all their little 
arts to pleaſe them for gain only, without ho- 
' nour, without conſcience, and without love: why 
then ſhould not a virtuous woman ſhew as great 
a deſire to pleaſe her huſband, as theſe artful Jilts 
do to pleaſe a gallant ? 

5 Mas, Thoughtleſs was pleaſed with her ad- 
vice; my lord approved of it, and was ſecretly 
touched to the ſoul for his tranſgreſſions againſt ſo 
incomparable a wife, who had acted what ſhe 
| ſpoke, and had more perſonal charms than the 
woman his falſe friend had introduced him to. 
When he had recollected himſelf, he propoſed 
that his ſiſter ſhould bring her huſband to dinner 
next day, and that this lady ſhould repeat what 
ſhe had already ſaid, and he was aſſured that it 
would have an excellent effect. It was agreed 
on, but with this diſcreet caution of Lady Ami- 
able, that her diſcourſe ſhould be directed to my 
lord, to take off any ſuſpicion that it was intended 
for Mr. Thoughtleſs. The next day they met; 
and my lord Amiable ſaw himſelf prudently at- 


tacked by his 2 for his real faults, while ſne 
ax 6 ſeemed: - 
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ſeemed only to take them for imaginary ones. 
To what ſhe had faid before, ſhe added ome re- 
flections on the ill choice men of quality lite 
of their acquaintance, among Whom are the 
merry laughing buffoons, who lead them into all 
the vices of the age under the falſe pretence 
of friendſhip; at which words, looking at her 
lord in the moſt tender manner, ſhe concluded, 
** Theſe, my lord, are wretched friends, who 
lead you into ſuch evils; on the contrary, the 
60 friendſhip between man and wife is cemented | 
« by virtue, love, and intereſt, and cannot be diſ- 
<« ſolved without deſtroying the happineſs of both, 
Let not then, my lord, any falſe friends de- 
“ ceive you to your ruin. I defire a continuance 
* your love, only ſo long as I continue to de- 
«« ſerve it.” At theſe laſt words, my lord, over- 
come with the gentle reproach, flung himſelf about 
her neck, and amidſt a thonſand kiſſes promiſed 
mutual love. Theſe tranſports were followed by 
the like in my lady's brother and his wife, who 
owned himſelf a convert to virtue and matrimo- 
nial affection. 

Trvs, what neither fieduby nor wit could effect, 
diſcretion did : their. lives afterwards were pro- 
{peraus, and their peaches happy. 
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CONJUGAL PRECEPTS, 
_ Tranſlated from PLUTARCH. | 4 M wi 7 


HE ancients s always placed aa * ta 

tues of Venus and Mercury, to ſi 
that the pleaſures of matrimony conſiſted chiefly in 
ſweetneſs of converſation : they joined alſo the 
Graces and Sedula, the goddeſs of eloquence, 
to intimate that the married couple were to act 
only by perſuaſion, and to forbear the enen 
of tyranny and contention. 
I very much behoves thoſe who dw newly | 
married, to avoid the firſt occaſions of diſcord and 
diſſenſion: they ſhould conſider, that veſſels'when 
juſt made, are liable ts be bruiſed and throwh 
oh of ſhape by flight accidents ; but when once 
ſettled and | hardened by time, they wil endure 
the ſevereſt ſhocks. 

Tos E who rather chufe to b the miſtreſſes 
of ſenſeleſs cuckolds, than the obedient wives of 
diſcreet and ſober huſbands, reſemble thoſe per- 
ſons who chufe rather to follow the directions of 
a purblind and ignorant guide, than of one that 
fees clearly, and knows every ſtep of the way. 
They will not believe that Paſiphae, the con- 
ſort of a prince, could ever be enamoured of , ' 
| bull; (and Jet ey abandon the loclery' of their own 


| huſband, 
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huſbands, men of wiſdom, temperance, and gravity, 
and fly to the embraces of riot and debauchery. 
SOME men, when they are about to ride, being 
unable through infirmity or unwilling through lazi- 
neſs to mount into their ſaddles, teach their horſes 
to fall upon their knees, and receive their riders in 
that poſture. In like manner, there are ſome men 
who having married young ladies, not leſs con- 
ſiderable for their birth than their fortune, take 
little care to improve the advantages of ſuch a 
ſplendid conjunction, but endeavour to degrade their 
wives to the condition of flaves, and glory in do- 
meſtic tyranny. But it is more becoming a man 
to ule the reins of government with the ſame re- 
gard to the quality and dignity of the woman, as 
to the ſtature of the horſe. 
A woMANv ought to diſplay the charms: of her 
virtue, and the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, in her 
huſband's preſence ; but to retire in his abſence to 
Glence and reſervedneſs at home. | 
Ir kiſſing and careſſing in the fight of others be 
ſo unſeemly (as it really is) how much more inde- 


. - cent is it to rail and ſcold at each other in the com- 


pany of ſtrangers ? If lawful familiarity between 


man and wife is not to be allowed but in their re- 


tirements, can the bitter interchanges of incon- 
ſiderate paſſion be thought an entertainment pro- 


per for an audience no way concerned in them ? 


HELEN was covetous, Paris luxurious: on the 


contrary, Ulyſſes was prudent, Penelope chaſte : 
happy therefore were the nuptials of the latter, but 
thoſe of the former brought a ſeries of miſeries both 


upon the Trojans and the Greeks. _ 
KinG Philip was ſo paſſionately fond of a Fair 
Theſſalian lady, that his queen Olympias ſuſpect- 


ed ſhe uſed ſome private arts of faſcination; and 


therefore endeavoured to get the ſuppoſed ſorce- 


re(s. 
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reſs into her power. But when ſhe had viewed. 
her well, examined her beauty, beheld the graces. 
of her deportment, and found by her diſcourſe 
that ſhe was a perſon of noble deſcent and educa- 
| tion, hence vain ſuſpicions, hence vainer calum- 
nies, ſaid ſhe to her, i I find that the charms you 
make uſe of are in your own power: certainly 
therefore a lawful wife ſurpaſſes the common 
qualifications for obtaining happineſs, when with- 
out the advantages of wy wealth, her perfon, or 
her birth, ſhe makes it her whole ſtudy to win 
her huſband's affections by her virtue and ſweetneſs 
of diſpoſition. 

THAT is ornament which adorns ; and that 
adorns a woman which renders her meſt deſervin g5. 
an honour conferred upon her, not by the luſtre _ 
of gold, or emeralds, or diamonds, but by the real 
— e of gravity, diſcretion, humility, and 
mod 

WoMEN who honour and ſubmit to their huf- 
bands, procure honour and reſpect to themſelves ; 
but when they ſtrive to get the maſtery, they be- 
come a reproach not only to themſelves, but ta 
thoſe who are ſoignominiouſly hen-pecked. Hows» 
ever, it behoves a huſband. to controul his wife 
not as a maſter does his vaſſal, but as the fo 

overns the body, with the gentle hand of mutual 
Piendihip and reciprocal affection. For. as the 
ſoul commands the body, without being ſubject 
to its pleaſures and inordinate deſires, in like man- 
ner a man ſhould ſo exerciſe his authority over his 
wife, as to ſoften ir with complaiſance and Lind 
requital for her affectionate ſubmiſſion. 

Ax huſband fhould bear a greater reſpect to his 
wife than to all other women in the world; for 
the nuptial chamber ought to be a ſchool of honour 
ang chaſtity, not of incontinency and wantonneſs. 

> 2 
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He that allows himſelf 'to taſte thoſe pleaſures 
which he denies his wife, acts like a man who 
would enjoin his wife to oppoſe thoſe enemies to 
which he has already ſurrendered. | | 
PrUDENT wives, when their Bua rant WP} 
foam in the heat of paſſion, ſhould not exaſperate 
them by oppoſition, but check their own loquacity : 
if indeed they grumble ont their diſcontents in a 
ſulky humour, they may then try by ſoothing 
: and perſuaſive ponents to calm their 
paſſions, and rectify their errors. 
84LLIEs of paſſionate anger and keen rebidthies 
ſhould be baniſhed from the houſhold of the nup- 
tial dwelling. Though a certain kind of auſterity be- 
comes the miſtreſs of a family, yet it ſhould be like 
the ſharpneſs of wine, profitable and delightful; not 
like that of aloes, biting and ungrateful to the 
palate. 
F As the hufband ought to ſympathize in the j Joys 
and ſorrows of the wife, ſo it is equally the duty of 
the wife to be ſenſible of the pleaſures and anxieties 
of the huſband; for, as knots are faſtened by knit- 
ting the bows ofa thread together, ſo the ligaments 
of conjugal ſociety may be ſtrengthened by the 
mutual interchange of kindneſs and affection. 
Community of poſſeſſions is chiefly requiſite among 
married couples, who ſhould endeavour to mix 
and incorporate their purchaſes and diſburſements 
into one ſubſtance, neither of them pretending to 
claim a right to particular expences, but counting 
all inſeparably peculiar to both. However, as in 
a goblet, where the proportion of water exceeds 
the juice of the rape, we ſtill call the mixture 
wine; fo the houſe and eſtate. muſt be reputed the 
poſſeſſion of the huſband, though the woman 
mould bring ar 1 thare. 
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As a Ei though ſet, in a frame of gold, 
enriched with the moſt ſparkling gems, is entirely 
uſeleſs, if it does not give back the exact Umilitude 


of the image it receives; ſo a wealthy portion 


ceaſes to be profitable, if the conditions, the tem- 
„the humour of the wife, are not conformable 
to the natural difpoſition of the huſband, and if he 
does not ſee the virtues of m. own. mind uy 
ſented in her's.: 23 a» 11 K. 

PL Aro, are Fer lard the Sorin of 
Xenocrates, who was otherwiſe a perſon of great 
virtue and integrity, admoniſhed him to facrifice 
to the graces. In like manner, I am of opinion, 
that it behoves a woman of moderation to implore 
the aſſiſtance of the graces in her behaviour towards 
her huſband, in order to make their ſociety re- 
ciprocally harmonious, and to preſerve her from 
being waſpiſhly Proud, from an mg 2 
of her fidelity and virtue. 

Ir becomes not a frugal woman to be venhgeek 
of a decent neatneſs; nor out of an awful. reſpect 
ta her huſband to refrain from complacency. in 
converſation. As the rigid diſpoſition renders her 
honeſty irkſome, ſo her bouſewifry: becomes, par 


W by ſluttiſnneſs. 


PHI DIAS made the ſtatue of venus at Elis Sith. 
one foot upon a tortoiſe, to ſignify two great duties 
7 a virtuous - OMAN, viz, to * at home and be 

llent. | 

Tat orator Gorgias i in a full aſſembly of the- 
Grecians, who. reſorted from all parts to the 
olympic games, exhorting them to live in 
unity, and concord with each other; Melanthias 
cried out, this man, who pretends to give us ad- 
vice, and preaches in public nothing hut the love 
of union, is not able in his on family to keep his 


wife and his maid from NR together perpetually 
by 


\ 
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by the ears, and yet there are only three perſons in 
the houſe. Gorgias, it ſeems, had a kindneſs 
for his ſervant, which made her miſtreſs jealous, 
It therefore behoves that man to keep his family 
in exquiſite order, who will undertake to regulate 
the conduct of his friends or the public. 


Se -.-. oC 
NUMBER LXIII. 

| Senſim labefacta cadebat 

Relligio— OE. Claudianus. 


His confidence in heav'n 
Sunk by degree - 


* 


HARLOT TE and Maria were educated 
together at an eminent boarding- ſchool near 
London: there was little difference in their age, 
and their perſonal accompliſnments were equal; 
but tho their families were of the ſame rank, yet 
as Charlotte was an only child, ſhe was con- 
ſiderably ſuperior in fortune. - 
Soon after they were taken home, Charlotte 
was addreſſed by Captain Freeman, who beſides 
his commiſſion in the guards had a ſmall paternal 
eftate : but as her friends hoped far a more advan- 
tageous match, the Captain was deſired to for- 
bear his viſits, and the lady to think of him no 
more. After ſome fruitleſs ſtruggles, they acqui- 
eſced; but the diſcontent of both was ſo apparent, 
that it was thought expedient to remove Miſs into 
the country. She was ſent to her aunt the Lady 
Meadows, who with her daughter lived retired at 
the family ſeat, more than one hundred miles 


diſtant from the metropolis. After ſne had re- 
1 pined 


— 
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pined in this dreary ſolitude from April to Auguſt, 
ſhe was ſurprized with a viſit from her father, 


who brought with him Sir James Forreſt, a a 


young gentleman who had juſt ſucceeded to a ba- 


ronet's title and a very large eſtate in the ſame 


county. Sir James had good-nature and good 


ſenſe, an agreeable perſon and an eaſy addreſs: 
Miſs was inſenſibly pleaſed with his company; 


her vanity if not her love had a new object; a 


deſire to be delivered from a ſtate of dependence 
and obſcurity, had almoſt abſorbed all the reſt ; 
and it is no wonder that this deſire was gratified, 
when ſearce any other was felt ; or that in compli- 


ance with the united ſolicitations of her friends 


and her lover ſhe ſuffered herſelf within a few 


weeks to become a lady and a wife. They con- 


tinued in the country till the beginning of Otto» | 


ber, and then came up to London, having pre- 
vailed upon her aunt to accompany them, that 


Miſs Meadows, with whom the bride had con- 


tracted an intimate friendſhip, might be gratiſied 


ter. 


Charlotte was married, immediately made pro- 
poſals of marriage to Maria, with whom he be- 


with the diverſions of the town during the win - 


Car Tarn Freeman, when he heard that Miſs 


came acquainted during his viſits to her friend, and 


ſoon after married her. We 


TRE friendſhip of the two young ladies ſeemed 


to be rather increaſed than diminiſhed by their 
marriage ; they were always of the ſame 
both in the private and public diverſions of the 


ſeaſon, and viſited each other without the forma- 


lities of meſſages and dreſs. 


& * 


Burr neither Sir James nor I en 
could reflect without uneaſineſs upon the frequent 


interviews which this familiarity and confidence 


pro- 
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produced, berween a lover and his miſtreſs whom 
force only had divided; and though of - theſe in- 
terviews they werc themſelves witneſſes, yet Sir 
James inſenſibly became jealous of his lady, and 
Mrs, Freeman of her huſband. 

IT happened in the May following, that Sir 
James went about ten miles out of town to- be 
preſent at the election of a member of parliament 
for the county, and was not expreted to return till 
the next day. In the evening his lady took a 
chair and viſited Mrs. Freeman: the reſt of the 
company went away early, the Captain was 
upon guard, Sir James was out of town, and the 
two ladies after ſupper fate down to piquet, and 


continued the game without once reflecting upon 


the hour till three in the morning. Lady Forreſt 
would then have gone home; but Mrs. Freeman, 


perhaps chiefly to conceal a contrary deſire, im- 
portuned her to ſtay till the Captain came in, and 


at length with ſome reluctance the conſented. 
ABouT five the Captain came home, and 
Lady Forreſt immediately fent out for a chair: 
- chair, as it hap , could not be procured ; 
but a hackney coach being brought in its ſtead, 
the Captain inſiſted upon waiting on her lady- 
ſhip home. This ſhe refuſed with {ome emotion; 
it is probable that ſhe ſtill regarded the Ca plain 
with leſs indifference than ſhe wiſhed, and was 
therefore more ſenſible of the impropriety of his 
offer: but her reaſons for rejecting it, however 
_ forcible, being ſuch as ſhe could not allege, he per- 
ſiſted, and her reſolution was overborne. By this 
importunate complaiſance the Captain had not 
only thrown Lady Forreſt into confuſion, but 
diſpleaſed his wife: ſhe could not, however, with - 
out unpoliteneſs oppoſe it; and leſt her uneaſineſs 
ſhould be diſcovered, ſhe affected a 1 4 


5 
1 


- —- 
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which in ſome degree revenged it: ſhe deſired that 
| when he came back he would not diſturb her, for 
N that ſhe ſhould go directly to bed; and added with 
a kind of drowſy inſenſibility, 1 am ave than 
« half aſleep already.” 

Lap Forreſt and the . were to go 
from the Haymarket to Groſvenor ſquare. It was 
about half an hour after five when they got into 
the coach ; the morning was remarkably fine, the 
late conteſt had ſhaken off all diſpoſition to ſleep, 
and Lady Forreſt could not help ſaying, that 

| ſhe had much rather take à walk in the Park than 
go home to bed: the Captain zealoufly ex- 
- preſſed the ſame ſentiment, and propoſed that the 
© coach ſhould ſet them down at St. James's Gate. 
The lady, however, had nearly the ſame objec- 
. tions againſt being ſeen in the Mall without any 
1 = — - other company than the Captain, that ſhe had 
1 againſt its being known that they were alone to- 
gether in a hackney coach; ſhe, therefore, to ex- 
tricate herſelf from this ſecond difficulty, propoſed 
that they ſhould call at her father's in Bond-ſtreet, 
13 and take her couſin Meadows, whom ſhe knew to 
be an early riſer, with them, T his project was 
immediately put in execution; but Lady Forreſt 
found her couſin indiſpoſed with a cold. When 
ſhe had communicated the deſign of this early 
viſit, Miſs Meadows intreated her to give up her 
walk in the Park, to ſtay till the family roſe, and 
go home after breakfaſl: No,“ replied Lady 
Forreſt, I am determined upon a walk; but 
as I mult firſt get rid of Captain Freeman, 1 
„ will ſend down word that I will take your ad- 
„ vice.” A ſervant was accordingly diſpatched to 
_ acquaint the Captain, who was waiting below, 
; that Miſs Meadows was indiſpoſed, and = en- 
| gaged Lady Forreſt to breakfaſt. 
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TE Captain diſcharged the coach; but be- 
ing piqued at the behaviour of his wife, and feel- 
ing that flow of ſpirits which uſually returns with 
the morning even to thoſe who have not ſlept in 
the night, he had no deſire to go home, and there- 
"= reſolved to enjoy the fine morning in the Park 
. 

LApr Forreſt, not doubting but that the Cap- 
_ tain would immediately return home, congratulated 

herſelf upon her deliverance ; but at the ſame time, 
to indulge her deſire of a walk, followed him into 
the Park. 

THE Captain had reached the top of the Mall, 
and turning back met her before ſhe had advanced 
two hundred yards beyond the palace. The mo- 
ment ſhe perceived him, the remembrance of her 
meſſage, the motives that produced it, the detec- 
tion of its falſhood, and diſcovery of its deſign, her 
diſappointment and conſciouſneſs of that very ſitu- 
_ ation which ſhe had ſo much reaſon to avoid, all 
_ concurred to cover her with confuſion, which it 
was impoſſible to hide: pride and good breeding 
were, however, ſtill predominant over truth arid 
prudence ; ſhe was ſtill zealous to remove from the 
Captain's mind any ſuſpicion of a deſign to ſhun 

him, and therefore, with an effort perhaps equal 

to that of a hero who {miles upon the rack, ſhe 
affected an air of gaiety, ſaid ſhe was glad to ſee 
him, and as an excuſe for her meſſage and her 
conduct, prattled ſomething about the fickleneſs of 

woman's mind, and concluded with obſerving 
that ſhe chan ged her's too often ever to be mad. 

By this conduct a retreat was rendered im poſſible, 
_ and they walked together till between eight and 

nine : but the as, x having inſenſibly gathered, 
a ſudden ſhower falling juſt as they reached 


Spring- Gardens, they went out inſtead of going 
HS back; . 
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back; and the Captain having put the lady into 
2 chair, took his leave. 1 

_ {Ir happened that Sir James, contrary to his 
firſt purpoſe, had returned from his journey at 
night. He learnt from the ſervants, that his lady 
was gone to Captain Freeman's, and was ſecret- 
ly diſpleaſed that ſne had made this viſit when he 
was abſent, an incident which, however trifling 
in itſelf, was by the magic of jealouſy ſwelled into 
importance: yet. upon recolleftion be reproved 
himſelf for this diſpleaſure, ſince the preſence of 
the Captain's lady would ſufficiently ſecure the 
honour of his own. While he was ſtruggling with 
theſe ſuſpicions, they increaſed both in number 
and ſtrength in proportion as the night wore away. 
At one he went to bed; but he paſled the night 
in agonies of terror and reſentment, doubting 
whether the abſence of his lady was the effect of 
accident or delign, liſtening to. every noiſe, and 
. bewildering himſelf in a multitude of extravagant 


ſuppoſitions. He roſe again at break of day; and 


after ſeveral hours of ſuſpenſe and irreſolution, 
whether to wait the iſſue or go out for intelli-- 
. gence, the reſtleſſneſs of curiolity prevailed, and 
about eight he ſet out for Captain Freeman's ; but 
left word with his ſervants, that he was gone to a 
neighbouring coffee-houſe. „„ 
MxsSs. Freeman, whole affected indifference 
and diſſimulation of a deſign to go immediately to 
bed, coutributed to prevent the Captain's re- 
turn, had during his abſence ſuffered inexpreſible 
diſquiet : ſhe had, indeed, neither intention to go 
to bed, nor inclination to ſleep; ſhe walked back- 
ward and forward in her chamber, diſtracted with _ 
jealouſy and ſuſpenſe, till ſhe was informed that 
Sir James was below and deſired to ſee her. 
When ſhe came down, he diſcovered that ſhe had 


* 
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been in tears; his fear was now more alarmed 


than his jealouſy, and he concluded that ſome fa- 

tal accident had befallen his wife: but he ſoon 
learnt that ſhe and the Captain had gone from 
thence at five in the morning, and that he was not 
yet returned. Mrs. Freeman, by Sir James's 
enquiry, knew that his lady had not been at home: 

her ſuſpicions therefore were confirmed; and in 
her jealouſy, which to prevent a duel ſhe laboured 
to conceal, Sir James found new cauſe for his 
own. He determined, however; to wait with as 
F decency as poſſible, till the Captain came 
in; and perhaps two perſons were never more em- 


barraſſed by the preſence of each other. While 
breakfaſt was getting ready, Dr. Tattle came 


to pay Mrs. Freeman a morning viſit ; and to the 
. unſpeakable relief both of the lady and her gueſt 
was immediately admitted. Doctor Tattſe is 
one of thoſe male goſſips who in the common 


opinion are the moſt diverting company in the 


world: the Doctor ſaw that Mrs. Freeman was 
low ſpirited, and made ſeveral efforts to divert her 
but without fucceſs: at laſt he declared with an 
air of ironical importance, that he could tell her 


ſuch news at would make her look grave for ſome- 


thing; the Captain, ſays he, * has juſt 
© huddled a lady into a chair at the door of a 
© hagnio near Spring Gardens.” He ſoon per- 


"ceived that this ſpeech was received with emotions 


very different from theſe he intended to produce; 
and therefore added, that ſhe need not, how- 


* eyer, be jealous ; for notwithſtanding the 


manner in which he had related the incident, 
the lady was certainly a woman of character, as 
he inſtantly diſcovered by her mien and appear- 
«ance :” this particular confirmed the ſuſpicion 


which i it was intended to remove; and the Doctor, 


Hud- 
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finding that he was not ſo good company as uſual, 
took his leave, but was met at the door by the 


Captain who brought him back. His prelence, . 
however infignificant, impoſed ſome reſtraint upon 
the reſt of the company; and Sir James, with as 


good an appearance. of jocularity as he could af- 


ſume, aſked the Captain what he had done 


% with his wife?“ The Captain with ſome ir- 


reſolution replied, that he had left her early in 
„ the morning at her father's ; and that having 
* made a point of waiting on her home, ſhe ſent 


&« word down that her couſin Meadows was in- 
4 diſpoſed, and had engaged her to breakfaſt.” 
The Captain, who knew nothing of the anec- 


dote that had been communicated by the Doctor, 


judged by appearances that it was prudent thus in- 


directly to lie, by concealing the truth both from 
Sir James and his wife: he ſuppoſed, indeed, 
that Sir James would immediately enquire after 


his wife at her father's, and learn that ſhe did not 


ſtay there to breakfaſt; but as it would not fol- 
low that they had been together, he left her to 
account for her abſence as ſhe thought fit, taking for 
granted that what he had concealed ſhe alſo would 
conceal for the ſame reaſons; or if ſne did not, as 
he had affirmed nothing contrary to: truth; he: - 
might pretend to have concealed it in jeſt. Sir 
James, as ſoon as he had received this intelli- 
gence, took his leave with ſome appearance of ſa- 
tisfaction, and was followed by the Doctor. 
As ſoon as Mrs. Freeman and the Captain 
were alone, ſhe queſtioned him with great earneſt- 
neſs about the lady whom he had been ſeen to put 


into @ chair: when he heard that this inei ſent 
had been related in the preſence of Sir James, he 
was greatly alarmed leſt Lady Forreſt would in- 


which, 
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which, by a ſeries of enquiry to which he was now 
ſtimulated, he would probably diſcover: he con- 
demned this conduct in himſelf; and as the moſt 
effeQual means at once to quiet the mind of his 
wife and obtain her aſſiſtance, he told her all that 
had happened, and his apprehenſion of the conſe- 
quence; he alſo urged her to go directly to Miſs 
Meadows, by whom his account would be con- 
firmed, and of whom ſhe might learn farther in- 
telligence of Sir James; and to find ſome way to 
acquaint Lady Forreſt with her danger, and 
| admoniſh her to conceal nothing. 

Ms. Freeman was convinced of the Ca p- 
tain's ſincerity, not only by the advice which he 
urged her to give to Lady Forreſt, but by the 
conſiſtency of the ſtory, and the manner in which 
he was affected. Her jealouſy was changed into 
- pity for her friend, and apprehenſion for her huſ- 
dand. She haſted to Miſs Meadows, and learnt 
that Sir James had enquired of the ſervant for his 
lady, and was told that ſne had been there early 
with Captain Freeman, but went away ſoon af - 
ter him: ſhe related to Miſs Meadows all that had 
happened, and thinking it at leaſt poſſible that Sir 
James might not go rern _ eas the 
following er en be. Be od 


. « My dear Lady Bonet, 

2 AM in the utmoſt diſtreſs for you, Bir Jules 
has ſuſpicions which truth only can remove, 

«: and of which my indiſeretion is the cauſe. If I 
* had not concealed my defire of the Captain's 
return, your deſign to diſengage yourſelf from 
« him, which I learn from Miſs Meadows, would 
have been effected. Sir James breakfaſted 
1 vith me in the Haymarket ; and has ſince called 


6 at * * 3 whence I write; he 
„knows 


* 
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% knows n ſtay here e and has 


4 reaſon to believe the Captain put you into 2 
chair ſome hours afterwards at Spring Gardens. 


J hope therefore, my dear lady, that this wil 
5 reach your hands time enough to prevent Four 
* concealing any thing: it would have been better 


« if Sir James had known nothing, for then you 


«© would not have been ſuſpected ; but now he 
«© muſt know all, or you cannot be juſtified. 


Forgive the freedom with rome 1 2 56 and 8 
6 * believe 1 me 0 affectionately | 


<& Yours, | ds hs 
40 Maria Freeman.” "1 


10 p. 8. I have ordered the bearer to ſay be came 
cc from Mrs. Faſhion the mulling.” 81 tue 


Tas letter was given to a chan, and = 
was ordered to ſay he Ni from the milli- 
ner's; becauſe if it ſhould be known to come 
from Mrs. Freeman, and ſhould fall by; accident 
into Sir James' s hands, his curioſity ht prompt. 
him to read it, and Ni bleu goa | oh | 
lady without communicatipg.the contents. 
Six James being convinced, that his lady and 
the Captain had paſſed the morning at a bagnio, | 
by the anſwer which he received at her father's, 
went directly home. His lady was..juſt., rin 
before him, and had not recoyered from the con- 
fuſion and dread; which had ſeized. her When E 
heard that Sir James came to, town. 7 be 
fore, and at the ſame ; inſ! 


was thrown into an univerſal ber ben hear "Sp 
; ih ö "wg 
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ing him knock at the door. He perceived her 
diſtreſs not with compaſſion but rage, becauſe he 
believed it to proceed from the conſciouſneſs of 
guilt ; he turned pale, and his lips quivered ; but 
he ſo far reſtrained his paſſion as to aſk her with- 
out invective, Where, and how, ſhe had paſſed 
the night?” She replied, © At Captain Free- 
« man's; that the Captain was upon guard; 
that ſhe fate up with his lady till he 
% came. in; and that then inſiſting to ſee her 
«© home, ſhe would ſuffer the coach to go no far- 
e ther than her father's, where he left her early 
in the morning.” She had not fortitude to re- 
late the ſequel, but ſtopped with ſome appearance 
of irreſolution and terror. Sir James then aſked, 
« Tf ſhe came directly from her father's home! * 
This queſtion, and the manner in which it was 
aſked, increaſed her confuſion : to appear to have 
ſtopped ſhort in her narrative, ſhe thought would 
be an implication of guilt, as it would betray a 
deſire of concealment : but the paſt could not be 
recalled, and ſhe was impelled by equivocation 
to falſhood, from which, however, ſhe would have 
deen kept back by fear, if Sir James had not de- 
ceived her into a belief that he had been no far- 
ther than the neighbourhood. After theſe tu- 
multuous refle&tions which paſſed in a moment, 
ſhe ventured to affirm, that © ſhe ſtaid with Miſs 
« Meadows till eight, and then came home:“ 
but ſhe uttered this falſnood with ſuch marks 
of guilt and ſhame, which ſhe had indeed no 
otherwiſe than by this falfhood incurred or de- 
ſerved; chat Sir James no more doubted her in- 
fidelity than her exiſtence. As her ſtory was the 
ſame with that of the Captain's, and as one 
had concealed the truth, and the other denied it, 
1 eee eluded there was 2 confederacy berween 

: em; 
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them; and determining firſt to bring the - Cap- 
tain. to account, he turned from her abruptly, 
and immediately left the houſe. 

Ar the door he met the chairman who had been 
diſpatched by Mrs. Freeman to his lady; and 
fiercely interrogating him what was his buſineſs, 
the man, produced the letter, and ſaying, as he 
had been ordered, that he brought it from Mrs. 
Faſhion, Sir James ſnatched it from him, and 
muttering ſome expreſſions of contempt and reſent- 
ment, thruſt it into his pocket. 

Ir happened that Sir James did not find the 
Captain at home ; he, therefore, left a billet, 
in which he requeſted to ſee him at a neigh» 


bouring tavern, and added that he had put on His 


ſword. | 

| In the mean time, his lady, dreading a diſco- 
very of the falſhood which ſhe had aſſerted, diſ- 
patched a billet to Captain Freeman; in which 
ſhe conjured him as a man of honour, for'parti- 
cular reaſons, not to own to Sir James, or any 
other perſon, that he had ſeen her after he had 
left her at her father's: ſhe alſo wrote to her 
couſin Meadows, intreating, that if ſhe was queſ- 
tioned by Sir James, he might be told that ſhe 
ſtaid with her till eight o'clock, an hour at which 
only herſelf and the ſervants were up. 
Tg billet to Miſs Meadows came ſoon . 
the chairman had returned with an account of 
what had happened to the letter; and Mrs. Free- 
man was juſt gone in great haſte to relate this 
accident to the Captain, as it was of import - 
ance that he ſhould know it before his next in- 
terview with Sir James: but the Captain had 
been at home before her, and had received both 
Sir James's billet and that of his lady. He went 
immediately to'the tavern, and, inquiring for Sir 
I N 3 James 
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James Forreſt, was ſhewn into a back room 
up one pair of ſtairs: Sir James received his fa- 
lutation without reply, and inſtantly bolted the 
door. His jealouſy was complicated with that 
mdignation and contempt, which a ſenſe of injury 
from a perſon of inferior rank never fails to pro- 
duce; he, therefore, demanded of the Captain 
in a haughty tone, Whether he had not that 
„ morning been in company with his wiſe, after 
„ he had left her at her father's?” The Cap- 
tain, who was incenſed at Sir James's manner, 
and deemed” himſelf engaged in honour to keep 
the lady's ſecret, anſwered that * after what he 
„had faid in the morning, no man had a 
<« right to ſuppoſe he had ſeen the lady afterwards ; 
* that to inſinuate the contrary, was obliquely 
to charge him with a falſhood ; that he was 
bound to anſwer no ſuch queſtions, till they 
% were properly explained; and that as a gentle- 


E man he was prepared to vindicate his honour.“ 


Sir James juſtly* deemed this reply an equivoca- 
tion and an inſult; and being no longer able to 
reſtrain his rage, 'be curſed the Captain as a 
har and a ſcoundrel, and at the fame time ſtrik- 
ing him a violent blow with his fiſt, drew his 
ſword; and put himſelf in a poſture of defence. 
Whatever defign - the Captain might have had to 
bring his friend to temper, and reconcile him to 
his wife, when he firſt entered the room, he was 
now equally enraged, 'and indeed had ſuffered 


equal indignity; he therefore drew at the ſame 


inſtant, and after' a few deſperate paſſes on both 
fides, he received a wound in his breaſt, and reel- 
ing backward a few paces, fell down. | 


* noiſe had brought many people to the 
deer of the room, and it was forced open juſt as 


the Captain received his wound; Sir James 
: was 


4 


e 


e 
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was ſecured/ and a meſſenger was diſpatched for 
a ſurgeon. In the mean time, the Captain 
perceived himſelf to be dying, and whatever 


[ 3 might before have been his opinion of right and 


wrong, and honour and ſhame, he now thought 
all diſſimulation criminal, and that his murderer 
had a right to that truth which he thought it me- 
ritorious to deny him when he was his friend; 
he therefore earneſtly deſired to ſpeak a few 
words to him in private. This requeſt was im- 
mediately granted ; the perſons who had ruſhed 
in withdrew, contenting themſelves to keep guard 
at the door; and the Captain beckoning Sir 
James to kneel down by him, then told him, 
that © however his lady might have been fur- 
% prized or betrayed by pride or fear into diſſimi « 
« lation or falſhood, ſhe was innocent of the 
& crime which he ſuppoſed her ſolicitous to con- 
* ceal:” he then briefly related all the events 
as they had happened; and at laſt, graſping 
his hand, urged him to eſcape from the win- 
dow, that he might be a friend to his widow 
and to his child, if its birth ſhould not be pre- 
vented by the death of its father. Sir James 
yielded to the force of this motive, and eſcaped 
as the Captain had directed. In his way to 
Dover he read the letter which he had taken 
from the chairman, and the next poſt incloſed it 
in the following to his lady, 2 5 
My dear Charlotte. | ; ET 
* 1 AM the moſt wretched of all men; but 
*© + I do not upbraid you as the cauſe: would 


„ to God that I were not more guilty than 


**.yon! We are the martyrs of diſſimulation. 


By diffimulation, dear Captain Freeman 


„Was induced to waſte thoſe hours with you, 
* which he would otherwiſe have enjoyed 
8 . with 
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with the poor unhappy. diſſembler his wife. 
Truſting in the ſucceſs of diſlimulation, you 
was tempted to venture into the Park, where 
yau met. him whom you wiſhed- to hun. By 
detecting diſſimulation in the Captain, my 
ſuſpicions were increaſed ;-and by diſſimulation 


and falſhood you confirmed them. But your 


diſſimulation and falſhood were the effects of 
mine; yours were ineffectual, mine ſucceeded: 
for I left word that I was gone no further than 


the Coffee · houſe, that you might not ſuſpect 


I had learned too much to be deceived. By 
the ſucceſs of a lie put into the mouth of a 
chairman, I was prevented from reading a 
letter which at laſt would have undeceived 


«« me; and by perſiſſing in diſſimulation, the 


Captain has made his friend a fugitive, and 
his wife a widow. Thus doth inſincerity ter- 
minate in miſery and confuſion, whether in its 


immediate purpoſe it ſucceeds or is diſappoint- 
ed. O my dear Charlotte! if ever we 
i meet again — to meet again in peace is impoſ- 


16 


ſible—but if ever we meet again, let us re- 
ſolve to be ſincere: to be ſincere is to be wiſe, 
innocent, and ſafe. We venture to commit 
faults which ſhame or fear would prevent, it 
we did not hope to conceal them by a lie. 


But in the labyrinth of falſhood men meet 


thoſe evils which they ſeek to avoid; and as 
in the ſtrait path of truth alone they can ſee 

before them, in the ſtrait path of truth alone 
they can purſue felicity with ſucceſs. Adieu! 


© I am dreadful ! ] can ſubſcribe nothing that 


does not reproach. and torment me — Adieu!“ 


Wi rRIN a few weeks after the receipt of this 
letter, the unhappy lady heard that her bulband 


Was al away in his paſſage to France. 


NUM- 


* 
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1 patria rentaf labricw artes. 1 ra : 


| Caught is the Guin which ahi hed haſt lad. 
* ne 


To the ADVENTURER. 


7 W. 1 L L not anticipate the 1 beck of this let · 
1 ter, by relating the motives from which I have 
written it; nor ſhall I expect it to be publiſhed, 
if, when you have read it, you do not think that 
it contains more than one topic of inſtruction. 
My mother has been dead fo long that I do 

not remember her; and when I was in my eigh- 
teenth year, I was left an orphan, with a fortune 
of twenty thouſand pounds at my own diſpoſal. 
I have often been told that I am handſome ; and 
I have ſoms reaſons to believe it to be true, which 
are very far from gratifying my ung! or confer- 
ring happineſs, | 
I was foon addreſſed by many overs: from 
among whom I ſelected Hilario, the elder bro- 
ther of a good family, whoſe paternal eſtate was 
ſomething more than equivalent to my fortune. 
HiLaRto was univerſally admired as a man of 

ſenſe; and to confeſs the 9 5 not much lefs as 
a man of pleaſure. His character appeared to riſe 
in proportion as it was thought to endanger thoſe 
about him ; he derived new dignity, not only | 
from the Glence of the men, but the bluſhes of 
the ladies; ; and thoſe, whoſe wit or virtue dick 
N 1 5 nor 
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not ſuffer by the admiſſion of ſuch a gueſt 
were honoured as perſons who could treat upon 
ual terms with a hero, who was become 
formidable by the number of his conqueſts : his 
company, therefore, was courted by all whom 
their fears did not reſtrain; the reſt conſidered 
him as moving in a ſphere above them; and, in 
proportion as they were able to imitate him, they 
became vicious and petulant in their own circle. 
I was mylelf captivated with his manner and 
converſation : I hoped that upon underſtanding 
I ſhould be able to engraft virtue; I was rather 
encouraged than cautioned by my friends, and af- _ 
ter a few months courtſhip I became his wife. 
Dux N a ſhort time all my expectations were 
gratified, and I exulted in my choice. Hilario 
was at once tender and polite; preſent pleaſures 
were heightened by the anticipation of future: 
my imagination was perpetually wandering among 


the ſcenes of poetry and romance; I appropriated 


every luxurious deſcription of happy lovers; and 
believed, that whatever time ſhould take from de- 
fire, would be added to complacency ; and that 
in old age we ſhould only exchange the tu- 
multuous extafy of love, for the calm rati- 
onal and exalted delights of friendſhip, which 
every. year would increaſe by new reciprocations - 
of - kindneſs, more tried fidelity, and implicit con- 
MET TN: „ 155 
Bo r from this pleaſing dream it was not long 
before I awaked. Although it was the whole 
ſtudy of my life to unite my pleaſures with thoſe 
of Hilario, to regulate my conduct by his will 
and thus prolong the felicity which was reflected | 
from his boſom to mine; yet his viſits abroad, in 
which I was not a party, became more frequent, 
and his general behaviour leſs kind. I Fane | 
17 | 1 


that 7 Lake we were alone his * 55 was * 45 
ſent, and that my prattle became irkſome; my 
aſſiduities to recover his attention, and excite 
him to chearfulneſs, were ſometimes ſuffered with 
a cold civility, ſometimes wholly neglected, and 
ſometimes peeviſhly repreſſed as ill · timed offici- 
ouſneſs, by which he was rather diſturbed than 
obliged. I was, indeed, at length convinced, 
with whatever reluctance, that neither my perſon 
nor my mind had any charm that could ſtand in 
competition with variety; and though, as Iremem- _ 
ber, I never even with my looks upbraided him, 
yet 1 frequently lamented myſelf, and ſpent thoſe 
hours in which I was forſaken by Hilario in 
ſolitude and tears. 
Bu r my diſtreſs ſtill increaſed, and one injury 
made way for another. Hilario, almoſt as ſoon 
as he ceaſed to be kind, became jealous ; he knew 
that diſappointed wiſhes, and the reſentment which 
they produce, concur. to render beauty leſs ſoli- 
citous to avoid temptation, and leſs able to 
reſiſt it; and as I did not complain of that whieh 
he knew I could not but diſcover, he thought he 
had greater reaſon to ſuſpect that I made repriſals.- 
Thus his ſagacity multiplied his vices, and my 
virtue defeated its own purpoſe. 
Sou maxims, however, which L had gathered 
from novels and plays, were ftill N it 
my mind. I reflected often upon the arts of 
Amanda, and the perſevering tenderneſs and diſ- 
cretion of Lady Eaſy; and I believed, as I had 
been taught by the ſequel of every ſtory, that they 
could not be practiſed without ſucceſs, but againſt 
fordid ſtupidity and obdurete ill-nature ; againſt 
the Brutes and the Sullens, whom, on the 
5 "OT; it was ſcarce a crime to puniſh, by ad- 
70 N 6 5 mitting 
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mitting a rake of parts to pleaſures of which they 
were unworthy, 

 FRoM ſuch maxims, and ſuch AOL SIR I 
therefore derived ſome hope. I wiſhed earneſtly 
to detect Hilario in his infidelity; that in the 
moment of conviction I might rouſe his ſenſibility 
of my wrongs, and exalt his opinion of my me- 
rit; that I might cover him with confuſion, melt 
him with tenderneſs, and double his obligations 
by generoſity. | 

THE opportunity for which I had ſo often 
wiſhed, but never dared to hope, at length arrived. 
I learned by accident one morning, that he in- 
tended to go in the evening to a maſquerade; and 
J immediately conceived a deſign to diſcover his 
dreſs, and follow him to the theatre; to ſingle 
him out, make ſome advances, and if poſſible 
bring on an aſſignation, where in the ardor of 
his firſt addreſs I might ſtrike him with aſtoniſh- 
ment by taking off my maſk, reprove him without 
reproach, and forgive him without parade, ming- 
ling with the ſoft diſtreſs of violated oP the 
cahn dignity of injured virtue. 

M y imagination was fired with theſe images, 
which I was impatient to realize. My pride, 
which had hitherto ſuſtained me above complaint, 
and thrown a veil of chearfulneſs over my diſtreſs, 
would not ſuffer me to employ' an aſſiſtant in 
the projet -I had undertaken; becauſe this 
could not be done without revealing my ſuſ- 
picions, and confiding my peace to the breaſt of 
another, by whoſe malice or caprice it might be 
deſtroyed, and to whom I ſhould, therefore, be 
brought into the moſt laviſh ſubjection, without 
inſuriog the ſecrecy of which my dependance 
would be the price. I therefore reſolved, at what- 
ever ri raus of diſap pointinent or detection, to * 

Im 


— 
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him to the warehouſe where his habit was to be 
| hired, and diſcover that which he ſhould chuſe 
myſelf. Py, 

HE had ordered his chariot at eleven: I there-/ 
fore wrapped myſelf up in an undreſs, and fate alone 
in my room till I ſaw him drive from the door. 
I then came down, and as ſoon. as he had turned 
into St. James's <treet, which was not more than 
twenty yards, I went after him, and meeting 
with a hackney coach at the end of the ſtreet, I got 
haſtily into it, and ordered the driver to follow 
the chariot at ſome diſtance, and to ſtop when it 
ſtopped. : 

1 PULLED up both the windows, and after 
half an hour ſpent in the moſt tormenting ſuſ- 
penſe and anxiety, it ſtopped at the end of Ta- 
viſtock Street. I looked haſtily out of the win- 
dow, hiding * face with my handkerchief, and 
ſaw Hilario alight at the diſtance of about 
forty yards, and go into a warehouſe, of which I 
could eaſily diſtinguiſh the ſign. I waited tilt 
he came out, and as ſoon as the chariot was out 
of ſight, I diſcharged the coach; and going im- 

mediately to the warehouſe that Hilario had 
left, I pretended to want a habit for myſelf. T 
ſaw many lying upon the counter, which I ſop- 
poſed had been brought out for Hilario's choice; 
about theſe therefore-I was very inquiſitive, and 
took particular notice of a very rich Turkiſh dreſs, 
which one of the ſervants took up to put away. 
When I ſaw he was about to remove it, I aſked 
haſtily whether it was hired, and learned with un- 
ſpeakable ſatisfaction, that it had been choſen by 
the gentleman who was juſt gone. Thus far I ſuc- 
ceeded to the utmoſt of my hopes, not only by 
diſcovering Hilario's dreſs, but by his choice of 
one fo "oy remarkable : for K he had choſen 4 


domino, 
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domino, my ſcheme would have been rendered 
impracticable, becauſe in a domino I could: not 
certainly have diſtinguiſhed him from others. 


As I had now gained the intelligence I wanted, 
1 was impatient to leave the ſhop ; which it was 
not difficult to do, as it was juſt filled with la- 
dies from two coaches, and the people were in a 


hurry to accommodate them. My dreſs did not 
attract much notice, nor promiſe much advan- 


tage; I was therefore willingly ſuffered to de- 
part, upon ſlightly leaving word that I would 


again.. 
Wren I got into the ſtreet, I conſidered that 


it would not have been prudent to have hired: a 


- habit, where Hilario would either come to 
dreſs, or ſend for that which he had hired for 


himſelf: I therefore took another coach at the 
end of Southampton Street, and went to a ſhop _ 


near the Hay-market, where I had before pur- 


chaſed a capuchin and ſome other trifles, and 


where I knew habits were to be hired, though 
not in ſo public a manner as at other places. 
I Now returned home; and ſuch was the joy 
and expeCtation which my ſucceſs inſpired, that 1 
had "1.988 L had ſucceeded only in an attempt, 


for which I could find neither motive nor apo - 


logy but in my own wretchedneſs. 

Dv Rios the interval between 2 return and 
the time when the doors of the theatre were to be 
opened, I ſuffered the utmoſt inquietude and impa- 
tience. I looked every moment at my watch, could 
ſcarce believe that it did not by ſome accident 
go too flow, and was continually liftening to diſ- 
cover whether it had not ſt 
gering hour at length arrived; and though I was 


among the firſt that entered, yet it was not long 


5 before 


. but the lin- 


* 
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before I ſingled out ada; and found means , 

to attract his 

I HAD, when I was at ſchool, learned a 

of expreſſing the alphabet with my fingers, which 
I have fince diſcovered to be more generally 
known than at that time T imagined, Hilario, 
during his courtſhip, had once obſerved me uſing, 

it to a lady who had been my ſchool-fellow, and 

would never let me rgſt till T had taught it him. 

In this manner I ſaw my Turk converſi ing with a 

Nun, from whom he ſuddenly turned with an ap- 
pearance of vexation and difappointment. I thought 
this a favourable opportunity to accoſt him; and 
therefore, as he paſſed by me, I pulled him gent 
ly by the ſleeve, 155 ſpelt with my fingers the 
words «I underſtand.” At firſt I was afraid of 
being diſcovered by ſhewing my art; but I re- 
flected, that it would effectually ſecure me from 
being diſcovered by my voice, which I conſidered. 


as the more formidable danger. I perceived that 


he was greatly pleaſed ; and after a very ſhort 
converſation, which he ſeemed to make a a point 
of continuing in the manner I had begun, an 
aſſignation was made, in conſequence of which. 
we proceeded in chairs to a bagnio near Covent - 
Garden. During this journey my mind was in 


great agitation; and it is difficuſt to determine, 


whether pleaſure or pain was predominant. 1 did 
not, however, fail to anticipate my triumph in 
the confuſion of Hilario; 1 conceived the man- 
ner and the terms in which 1 would addreſs him, 
and exulted in the ſuperiority which I ſhould ac- 
quire by this oppoſition of his character to mine. 
HE was ready to receive me when my chair 
was brought into the entry, and giving me his 
hand, led me haſtily up ſtairs. As ſoon as we. 
entered the room he ſtat the door, and, lhe 
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off his maſk, ran to me with the utmoſt impa- 
tience to take off mine. This was the import - 
ant moment; but at this moment I diſcovered, 
with inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment and terror, that 
the perſon with whom I was alone in a brothel, 
was not Hilario, but Caprinus, a wretch whom 1 
well remembered to have ſeen among the rakes that 
he frequently brought to his table. 

AT this ſight, ſo unexpected and fo dreadful, 
I ſhrieked aloud, and threw thyſelf from him into 
an eaſy chair that ſtood by . bedſide. Ca- 
prinus, probably believing I had fainted, haſtily | 
tore away my maſk to give me air. At the firſt 
view of my face, he ſtarted back, and gazed at 
me with the ſame wonder that had fixed my 
eyes upon him. But our amazement was the 
next moment increaſed; for Hilario, who had 
ſucceeded in his intrigue, with whatever lady, 
happened to be in the next room, and either 
alarmed by the voice of diſtreſs, or knowing it 
to be mine, ruſhed in at the door, which flew 
open before him; but, at the next ſtep, ſtood 
fixed in the ſame ſtupor of aſtoniſhmerit which had 
ſeized us. After a moment's recollection, he came 
up to me, and, dragging me to the candle, gazed 
ſtedfaſtly in my face with a look ſo frightful as 
never to be forgotten; it was the pale counte- 
nance of rage, which contempt had diſtorted 
with a ſmile; his lips quivered, and he told me 
in a voice ſcarce articulate, that though I 
might well be frighted at having ſtumbled upon 
* an acquaintance whom I doubted whether I 
% could truſt, yet I thould not have ſcreamed ſo 
« loud.“ After this inſult, he quitted me with 
as much negligence as he could aſſume; and 
bowing obſcquiouſly to Caprinus, told him, 


< he” would leave me to his care,” d >. 


# 
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had not ſufficient preſence of mind to reply; nor 
had I power to make. any nn either to pa- 
cify or retain HilarioQ. 
We he was gone, I burſt into tears, but was 
| till unable to ſpeak. From this agony. Capri- 
nus: laboured to relieve me; and I began to 
hope, that he ſincerely participated my diſtreſs: 
Caprinus, however, ſoon appeared to be chiefly 
ſolicitous to improve what, with reſpe& to him - 
ſelf, he began to think a fortunate miſtake. He 
had no conception that I intended an aſſignation 
with my huſband ; but believed, like Hilario, 
that I had miſtaken the perſon for whom my 
favours were intended: while he lamented my 
diſtreſs and difappointment, therefore, he preſſed 
my hand with great ardor, wiſhed that he had 
been thought worthy of my confidence and my 
love; and to facilitate his deſign upon the wife of 
his friend, declared himſelf a man of honour, and 
that he would maintain the character at the: ha- 
zabd f hüsclif t! :: gionr 

To ſuch an addreſs, in wa ee fs 
condi: J reply? Grief had diſarmed my reſent- 
ment, and the pride of ſuſpected virtue had for- 
ſaken me. I expreſſed myſelf, not in reproaches 
but complaints; and abruptly diſengaging myſelf 
from him, I adjured him to tell me, how he 
had procured his habit, and whether it had 
% not been hired by Hilario. He ſeemed to 
be ſtruck with the queſtion, and the manner in 
which I urged it: I bired it,“ faid he, my- 
© ſelf, at a warehouſe in Taviſtock Street; but 
„ when I came to demand it, I Was told it had 
t been the ſubject of much confuſion and diſpute. 
„When I made my agreement, the maſter was 
« abſent, and the ſervant neglecting to acquaint 
„ him with it at his ketorn, he afterwards, 705 

cs 


F 
* 
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«< the abſence of the ſervant, made the ' ſame 
« agreement with another; but I know not with 
„hom; and it was with great difficulty that 
« he Was brought to relinquiſnh his claim, after 


he had been convinced of the miſtake.” 


. I now clearly diſcovered the ſnare in which 1 


5 i had been taken, and could only lament that it 


Was impoſſible to eſcape. Whether Caprinus 
to conceive my deſign, or whether he was 


indeed touched at my diſtreſs, which all his at- 
tempts to alleviate increaſed, I know not; but he 
deſiſted from further proteſtations and importu- 
nity, and at my earneſt requeſt procured me a 
chair, and left me to my fortune. 
I now reflected, with inconceivable anguiſh, 
upon the change which a few hours had made i in 
my condition. I had left my houſe in the height 
of expectation, that in a few hours I ſhould: add 
to the dignity of an untainted reputation the fe- 
licity of conjugal endearments; I returned diſ- 
appointed and degraded; detected in all the eir- 
cumſtances of guilt, to which 1 had not approach- 
ed even in thought; having juſtified the jea- 
-  Jouſy which I ſought to remove, and forfeited the 
eſteem which I hoped to improve to veneration. 
With theſe thoughts I once more entered my 
room, which was on the ſame floor with 
thy chamber, and in leſs than half an hour 1 


heard Hilatio come in. 


Hz went immediately to his chamber; 7 
being told that I was in the next room, he 
locked the door, but did not go to bed, for I 
could hear him walk backward 40d] forward all 
the night. „ 
ERL x in the A ent © ſealed biller/to 
5 15 by his valet; for I had not made a confi - 
dante even. of my woman: it W 
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2 prefling intreaty to be heard,” and 4 Cienn 


aſſeveration of my innocence, which I hoped it 


would not be impoſſible to prove. He ſent = Y 


a verbal anſwer, that I might come to him 
him, therefore, I went, not as a judge but a FEY 
nal, not to accuſe him, whom I knew to be guil- 


ty, but to juſtify mylelf, whom I knew to be in. 
nocent; and at this moment I would have gi- 


ven the-world to have been reſtored to that ſtate. 


which the day before I had thought intolerable. 
I xounD him in great agitation, which yet he 


| laboured to conceal. I therefore haſted to re- 
late my project, the motives from which it was 


undertaken, and the means by which it had been 


diſappointed. He heard me with calmneſs and 
- attention, till I related the particular of the ha- 


bit: this threw him into a new fit of jealouſy, 


and ſtarting from his ſeat, *©* What,” ſaid he, 
% have you paid for this intelligence ? Of whom, 
« could you learn it, but the wretch with whom 
1 left you? Did ke not, when he found you. 
„ were diſappointed of another, ſolicit for him- 
« ſelf?” Here he pauſed for my reply; 


and as I could not deny the fact, I was ſilent: 


my inviolable regard for truth was miſtaken for 
the confuſion of guilt, and equally prevented my 
juſtification. His paſſion returned with yet great · 


er violence. 1 know,” ſaid he, that Ca- 
« prinus related this incident, only that yo 


e might be enabled to impoſe. upon my credu- 
« lity, and that he might obtain a participation 
« of the favours which you laviſhed upon others: 
but I am not thus to be deceived by the con- 
e currence of accident with cunning, nor recon- 
„ ciled to the infamy which you have brought 
„ upon my name.” With this injurious reproach. 
he would have left me; but I caught hold of. him, 


ST 
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and intreated that he would go with me to the 
warehouſe, where the teſtimony of perſons, wholly 


diſintereſted, might convince him that I was 


there immediately after him, and enquired which 
dreſs he had choſen. To this xequelt he replied, 
by aſking me in a peremptory tone, Whether 
« Caprinus had not told me where the habit 
e was hired?” As I was ſtruck with the ſud- 
denneſs and the deſign of the queſtion, I had not 
fortitude to confeſs a truth which yet I diſdained 
to deny. Hilario again triumphed in the ſuc- 
ceſsful detection of my artifices; and told me, 


\ 


with a ſneer of inſupportable contempt and de - 


riſion, that © he, who had ſo-kindly directed me 
„to find my witneſſes, was too able a ſolici- 


tor, not to acquaint them what teſtimony they, 


« were to give. 
ExXPOSTULATION Was now at an end, and I 


diſdained to intreat any mercy under the impu- 


tation of guilt. All that remained, therefore, 


was {till to hide my wretchedneſs in my boſom; 


and, if poſſible, preſerve that character abroad, 
; which I had loſt at home. But this I ſoon found. 


to be a vain attempt: it was immediately whiſ- 
pered, as a ſecret, that Hilario,, who had 
long ſuſpeted me of a criminal correſpondence, 
% had at length traced me from the maſquerade 


4 to a bagnio, and ſurpriſed me with a fellow.“ It 


was in vain for me to 'attempt the -recovery of 
my character by giving another turn to this re- 


port; for the principal facts I could not deny; 


and thoſe who appeared to be moſt my friends, | 
after they had attended to what they call nice 
diſtinctions and minute circumſtances, could only 
ſay, that it was a dark affair, and they hoped I 
was not ſo gnilty as was generally believed. I 
was avoided by my female ges as infa- . 

mouse 
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mous: if I went abroad, I Was pointed out 
with a whiſper and a nod; and if 1 ſtayed at 
home, I ſaw no face but my ſervant's. Thoſe 
whoſe levity I had filently cenſured by declining 

to practiſe it, now revenged themſelves of the vir- 
tue by which they were condemned, and thanked 
God they had never yet picked up fellows, though. 
they were not ſo ſqueamiſh as to refuſe going to 
a ball. But this was not the worlſt : every liber- 
tine, whoſe fortune authoriſed the inſolence, was 
now making me offers of protection in nameleſs. 
 ſcrawls, and feared not to ſolicit me to adultery; 
they dared to hope I ſhould. accept their propoſal 
by directing to A. B. who declares, like Capri- 
nus, that he is a man of honour, and will not 
ſcruple to run my huſband through the body, who 
now, indeed, thought himſelf authorized to treat 
me with every ſpecies of cruelty but blows, at 
the ſame time that his houſe was a Fe ſcene 
of lewdneſs and debauchery. 

REITERATED provocation and inſult ſoon be- 

came intolerable : I therefore applied to a diſtant 

relation, who ſo far intereſted himſelf in my be- 
half as to obtain me a ſeparate maintenance, with 
Which I retired. into the, country, and in this 
world have * hope but to perpetuate my * | 
ſcurity. 
«In this bk, however, your pa per is 
known: and I have communicated an adventure 
to the Adventurer, not merely to indulge com- 
 Plaint or gratify curioſity, but becauſe I think 
it confirms ſome principles which you have be- 
fore illuſtrated. 

Tuosk who doubt of a future retribution, may 
reflet, that I have been involved in all the mi- 
ſeries of guilt, except the reproach of conſcience, 
and the fear of hell, by an attempt which was jn- 


* — 
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tended to reclaim another from vice, and obtain 
the reward of my own virtue. 

Mx example may deter others from venturing 
to the verge of rectitude, and aſſuming the ap- 
pearance of evil. On the other hand, thoſe, 
who judge of meer appearances without charity, 
may remark, that no conduct was ever con- 
demmed with leſs ſhew of i injurious ſeverity, nor 

yet with leſs juſtice than mine. Whether my 
narrative will be believed, indeed, I cannot deter- 
mine; but where j Innocence is poſhble, it is dan- 
gerous to impute. guilt, EE. he with whatſo- 
ever Judg ment men judge they ſhall be 
« judged:” a truth which, if it was remem; 
bered and believed by all who profeſs to re- 
ceive it upon Divine Authority, would impoſe 
dene upon the cenſorious, and extort candour 
from the ſelfiſh. And 1 hope that the ladies, 
who read my ſtory, will never hear but with indig- 
nation, that the underſtanding of a Libertine 
is a pledge of reformation; for his life cannot 
te known without abborrence, nor * without 
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n AVE. tefore ce Ast «to o abſt 
from the appearance of evil,” is a' prece 
in that law, which has every characteriſfic of Bi- 
vinity; and T have in more than one of theſe pa- 
pers endeavoured to enforce the practice of it, 
rtance. 
CIxcunsrAxcks have been admitted as evi. 
dences of guilt, even when death has been the con- 
ſequence of conviction: and a conduct by Whie h 


evil is ſtrongly implied, is little leſs pernicious 


than that by which it is expreſſed.” With relpeCt, 
10 ſociety, as far as it can be influenced by. x. 
ample; the effect of both is the ſame; for every man, 
encourages the practice of that vice which he of 
its. in appearance,, though he 'avgids it In 

and with reſpect to the individual, as tlie lieeth bf 
the world is a motive to virtue only leſs powerft 
than the approbation of conſcience, he, who know? 
that he is already degraded by the imputation < | 


1 


9855 will find himfelf half” dilarmed when he i 1 

ed by temptation; and as he will have leſs to 

loſe, he will, Fed, be leſs diſpoſed to refit. 

Of the ſex, whoſe levity is moſt likely , 
| the Jols 
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ter by imprudence frequently induces the loſs of 
virtue: the ladies, therefore, ſhould be proporti- 
onably circumſpect; as to thoſe, in whom folly 
is moſt likely to terminate in guilt, it is certainly 
of moſt importance to be wiſe. 
Tus ſubject has irreſiſtibly obtruded itſelf upon 
my mind in the ſilent hour of meditation, becauſe, 
as often as I have reviewed the ſcenes in which 
I have mixed among the buſy and the gay, I have 
obſerved, that a depravity of manners, a licentious 
extravagance of dreſs and behaviour, are become 
lmoſt Univerſal ; virtue ſeems ambitious of a re- 
- ſemblance to vice, as vice glories in the deformi- 
- ties which ſhe has been uſed to hide. 
A DECENT timidity, and modeſt reſerve, have 
been always conſidered as auxiliaries ro beauty; 
but an air of diſſolute boldneſs is now affected by 
all who would be thought graceful or Polite : chaſti- 
ty, which uſed to be diſcovered im every geſture 
and every look, is now retired to the breaſt, and 
is found only by thoſe who intends its deſtruRtion : 
as a general when the town is ſurrendered retreats 
to the citadel, which is always leſs capable of de- 
fence woen the outworks are poſſeſſed by the 
enemy. . 
Tarr is now little apparent difference between 
the virgin and the proſtitute ; if they. are not other- 
wiſe known, they may ſhare the box and the 
drawing room without diſtinction. The ſame 
| faſhion \ which takes away the veil of modeſty, will 
neceſſarily conceal lewdneſs ; and honour and 
ſhame will loſe their influence, becauſe they will 
no longer diſtinguiſh virtue from VICE. General 
cuſtom, perhaps, may be thought an effectual ſe - 
curity againſt general cenſure ; but it will not al- 
ways lull the ſuſpicions of jealouſy, nor can it fa- 


miliariſe any N without elfe its in- 
| 4 fluence, 
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fluence, or diminiſh the prerogatives of a huſband 
without weakening his attachment to his wife. 
Tx excels of every mode may be declined with - 
out remarkable ſingularity; and the ladies, who 
ſhould even dare to be ſingular in the preſent de- 
fection of taſte, would proportionably increaſe 


their power and ſecure their happineſs. _ 


% A 


IEKNow that in the vanity and the preſumption 
of youth, it is common to allege the conſciouſneſs 
of innocence as a ſeaſon for the contempt ob 
cenſure ; and a licence, not only for every freedom 
but for every favour except the laſt. This 4 
dence can, perhaps, only be repreſſed by a ſenſe of 
danger: and as the perſons whom I wiſh to warn 
are moſt impatient of declamation, and moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of pity, I will addreſs them in a ſtory ; 
and I hope the events will not only illuſtrate but 
impreſs the precept which they contain. 

_ FLAviLLa, juſt as ſhe had entered her fourteenth 
year, was left an orphan to the care of her mother, 
in ſuch circumſtances as diſappointed all the hopes 
which her education had encouraged. Her father, 
who lived in great elegance upon the ſalary of a 
place at court, died ſuddenly, without having made 

any proviſion for his family, except an annuity of 
one hundred pounds, which he had purchaſed for 
his wife with part of her marriage portion; nor 
was he poſſeſſed of any property, except the fur- 
niture of a large houſe in one of the new ſquares, 
an equipage, a few jewels, and ſome plate. 
' Tat greater part of the furniture and the equi 
page were ſold to pay his debts ; the jewels which 
were not of great value, and ſome uſeful pieces 
of the plate, were reſerved ; and Flavilla removed 
with her mother into lodgings. | 


* 
c 


Bur notwithſtanding this change in their circum- 
ſtances, they did not immediately loſe their rank. 
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"They were ſtill viſited by a numerous and polite 
acquaintance; and though ſome gratified their 
pride by aſſuming an appearance of pity, and 
rather infulted than allgviated their diſtreſs by the 
whine of condolance, and a minute compariſon ef 


_ what'they had loft with what they poſſeſſed, yet 


from others they were continually receiving preſents, 
which ſtill enabled them to live with a genteel fru- 
gality; they were ſtill conſidered as people of 

faſhion, and treated by thoſe of a lower claſs wb | 


Aiſtant reſpect. 


Fl. AvII LA thus continued to move in a ſphere to 


which ſhe had no claim; ſhe was perpetually ſur- 


rounded with elegance and f plendor, which the 
caprice of others, like the rod of an enchanter, 


could diſſipate in a moment, and leave her to re- 


gret the loſs of enjoyments, which ſhe could neither 


hope to obtain nor ceaſe to deſire. Of this, how- 


ever, Flavilla had no dread. She was remarkably 
tall for her age, and was celebrated not only for 
her beauty but her wit: theſe qualifications ſhe 


conſidered, not only as ſecuring whatever ſhe en- 


joyed by the favour of others, but as a pledge of 
poſſeſſing them in her own right by an advanta- 
geous marriage. Thus the viſion that danced 
before her derived ſtability from the very vanity 
which it flattered ; and ſhe had as little appreben- 


| Hon of diſtreſs, as diffidence of her own Pour. : 


to pleaſe. 
TatRE was a faſhionable levity in a her carriage 
and diſcourſe, which her mother> who knew the 
danger of her ſituation, laboured to reſtrain, 
ſometimes with anger, and {ſometimes with tears, 
but always without fucceſs. Flavilla was ever ready 
to anſwer, that ſhe neither did or ſaid any thing 
ef which ſhe had reaſon to be aſhamed; and 


therefore did not know why ſhe ſhould de re- 


trained, 


rr, ER ta ke) 
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ſtrained, except in mere courteſy to envy Ys: it 
was an honour to provoke, or to flander whom it 
was a diſgrace to fear. In proportion as Flavilla 
was more flattered and careſſed, the influence of 
her mother became leſs; and though ſhe always 
treated her with reſpect from a point of good 
breeding, yet ſhe 4 deſpiſed her maxims and 


applauded her own conduct. 


FrAILLA at eighteen was a celebrated toaſt; and 
among other gay viſitants Who frequented. her 


tea-table was Clodio, a young baronet, who had 


juſt taken poſſeſſion of his title aud eitate. There. 


were many particulars in Clodio's behaviour, 


which encouraged Flavilla to hope that ſhe ſhould 


obtain him for a huſband ; but-ſhe ſuffered his 


aſſiduities with ſuch apparent pleaſure, and his 
familiarities with .ſo little reſerve, that he ſoon 
ventured to diſcloſe his intention, and make her 
what he thought a very genteel propoſal of another 
kind: but whatever were the artifices with which 
it was intreduced, or the terms in which it was 


made, -Flavilla rejected it with the utmoſt indig- 
| nation and diſdain. Clodio, who, netwithiſtandk- 


ing his youth, had long known and often practiſed 


the arts of ſeduction, err way to the ſtorm, 


threw himſelf at her feet, imputed his offence tb 


the phrenzy of his paſſion, Battered her pride by 


the moſt abject ſubmiſſion and extravagant praiſe, 
intreated her pardon, aggravated his crime, but 
made no mention of atonement by marriage. 
This particular, which -Flavilla did not fail to re- 
mark, ought to have determined her to admit him 
no more: but hex vanity and her ambition were 
still predominant, ſhe ſtill hoped to ſucceed in her 

e Clodio's offence was tacitly forgiven, his 
viſits-permitted, his familiarities were again 

ans his $ hopes reed 1 had Jong auf 
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an opinion that ſhe loved him, in which, however, 
it is probable, that his own vanity and her indiſ- 
cretion concurred to deceive him; but this opĩ- 
nion, though it implied the ſtrongeſt obligation to 
treat her with generoſity and tenderneſs, only de- 
termined him again to attempt her ruin, as it en- 
couraged him with a probability of ſucceſs. 
Having, therefore, refolved to obtain her as a 
miſtreſs, or at once to give her up, he thought he 
had little more te do, than to convince her that he 
had taken ſuch a reſolution, juſtify it by ſome 
plauſible ſophiſtry, and give her ſome time to deli- 
_ upon a final determination, With this view 
he went a ſhort journey into the country; having 
put a letter into her hand at parting, in which he 
acquainted her, That he had often reflected, 
with inexpreſlible regret, upon her reſentment 
« of his conduct in a late inſtance j but that the 
.* delicacy and the ardour of his affection were 
« inſuperable obſtacles to his marriage: that 
4 where there was no liberty, there could be no 
1 happineſs: that he ſhould become indifferent to 
< the endearments of love, when they could no 


«© longer be diſtinguiſhed from the officiouſneſs of 


„duty: that while they were happy in the poſ- 
4 ſeſſion of each other, it would be abſurd to ſup- 
«« poſe they would part; and that if this happineſs 
«« ſhould ceaſe, it would not only enſure but ag- 
** gravate their miſery to be inſeparably united : 

that this event was leſs probable, in proportion 
* as their cohabitation was voluntary; but that 
«© he would make ſuch proviſion for her upon the 
* contingency, as a wife would expect upon his 
« death. He conjured her not to determine under 
« the influence of prejudice and cuſtom, but ac- 
« cording to the laws of reaſon and nature. After 


4 mature ne ” faid he, « remember 2 
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the whole value of my life depends upon your 


* will. I do not requeſt an explicit conſent,” 


„% with whatever tranſport I might behold the 
lovely confuſion which it might produce. F 
*« ſhall attend you in a few days, with the anxiety, 
though not with the guilt of a criminal, who 
* waits for the deciſion of his judge. If my 
„ viſit is admitted, we will never part; if it is 
rejected, I can ſee you no more.” 
FLAvILLA had too much underſtanding as well 


as virtue, to deliberate a moment upon this pro- 


poſal. She gave immediate orders that Clodio 
ſhould be admitted no more. But his letter was a 


temptation to gratify her vanity, which ſhe could 


not reſiſt; ſhe ſhewed it firſt to her mother, and 
then to the whole circle of her female acquaintance, 


with all the exultation of a hero who expoſes a 


vanquiſhed enemy at the wheels of his chariot? 
in a triumph; ſhe conſieered it as an indiſputable 
evidence of her virtue, as a reproof of all who 
had dared to cenſure the levity of her conduct, 
and a licence to continue it without apology or 
reſtraint. 

Ir happened that Flavilla, ſoon after this aceĩ- 


dent, was ſeen in one of the boxes at the play- 


houſe by Mercator, a young gentleman who had 
juſt returned from his firſt voyage as captain of a 
large ſhip in the Levant trade, which had been 
purchaſed for him by his father, whoſe fortune 
enabled him to make a genteel proviſion for five 
ſons,” of whom Mercator was the youngeſt, and 
who expetted to ſhare his eſtate, which Was 12872 
ſonal, in equal proportions at his death. 
MERCAaToOR was captivated with her dan but 


diſcouraged by the ſplendor of her appearance, 


and the rank of her company. He was urged 
rather by curioſity than hope to enquire who ſhe 
O 3 was; 
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was ; and he ſoon gained ſuch a knowledge of her | 


circumſtances as relieved him from deſpair. 


As he knew not how to get admiſſion to her 


company, and had no deſign upon her virtue, he 
wrote in the firſt ardor of his paſſion to her mo- 


ther; giving a faithful account of his fortune and 


dependence, and intreating that he might be per- 
mitted to viſit Flavilla as a candidate for her 


affection. The old lady, after having made ſome 


enquiries, by which the account that Mercator 


had given her was confirmed, ſent him an invita- 


tion and received his firſt viſit alone. She told him, 
that as Flavilla had no fortune, and as a con- 
ſiderable part of his own was dependent upon his 
father's will, it would be extremely imprudent to 
endanger the diſappointment of his expectations, 
by a marriage which would make it more neceſſary 
that they ſhould be fulfilled; that he ought, 
therefore, to obtain his father” s conſent, before 
any other ſtep was taken, leſt he ſhould be embar- 
raſſed by engagements which young perſons almoſt 
inſenſibly contract, whoſe complacency in each 


other is continually gaining ſtrength by frequent 


viſits and converſation. To this counſel, fo falu- 
_ tary and perplexing, Mercator was heſtating what 

to reply, when Flavilla came in, an accident 
which he was now only ſolicitous to improve. 


Flavilla was not diſpleaſed either with his perſon 
or his addreſs; the franknefs and gaiety of her 


diſpoſition ſoon made bim forget that he was a 
ſtranger; a converſation commenced, during 


which they became yet more pleaſed with each 


other; and having thus Fa ox over the difficulty 


of a firſt viſit, he thought no more of the old 
lady, as be believed ber auſpi pices were not neceſſary” 


9 
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HIS viſits were often repeated, and he became 


every hour more impatient of delay: be preſſed. 


his ſuit with that contagious ardour, which is 
caught at every glance, and produces the conſent 
which it ſohcits, At the ſame time, indeed, a 

thought of his father would intervene ; but being 


determined to gratify his wiſhes at all events, he. 
concluded with e ty almoſt univerſal on theſe. 
t 


occaſions, that, wo evils, to marry: withaut. 
his conſent was Teſs than to marry againſt it; and 
one evening, after the lovers had ſpent the after-. 
noon by themſelves, they went out in a kind of 
frolic, which Mercator had propoſed. in the-vehe- 
mence of his paſſion, and to Which Flarilla had 
conſented in the giddineſs of her indiſcrotiogs and 
were married at May Fair. _ 

In the firſt interval of recollection af ter this 


| preci pitate ſtep, Mercator conſidered; ' that he» 


ought to be the firſt who acquainted his father of 
the new alliance which. had been made in his fa - 
mily but as he had not fortitude enough to do it 
in perſon, he expreſſed it in the beſt terms ha 
could conceive by a letter; and after ſuch an apo- 
logy for his conduct as he had been uſed to make 


to himſelf, he requeſted that he might be per- 
mitted to preſent his wife for the parental bene- 


di ion, which alone was wanting to complete his 


felicity. 


Tu old gentleman, whoſe character I cannot 


better expreſs than in the faſhionable phraſe which 


has been contrived to palliate falſe principles and 
diſſolute manners, had been a gay man, and 


was well acquainted with the town. He had often 
heard Flavilla toaſted by rakes of quality, and had 
often ſeen her at pour places. Her beauty an and: 


her dependence, the gaiety.of her dreſs, the mul- 


| tirude of her admirers, the levity of her pad 


04 
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and all the circumſtances of her ſituation, had 
concurred to render her character ſuſpected; and 
he was diſpoſed to judge of it with yet leſs cha- 
rity, when ſhe had offended him by marrying his 
ſon, whom he conſidered as diſgraced and impove- 
riſhed, and whoſe misfortune, as it was irre- 
trievable, he reſolved not to alleviate but increaſe ; 
a reſolution, by which fathers, who have fooliſh 
and diſobedient ſons, uſually diſplay their own 
kindneſs and wiſdom. As ſoon as he had read 
Mercator's letter, he curſed him for a fool, who 
had been gulled by the artifices of a ſtrumpet to 
ſcreen her from public infamy by fathering her 
children, and ſecure her from a priſon by appropri- 
ating her debts, In an anſwer to his letter, which 
he wrote only to gratify his reſentment, he told 
him, that if he had taken Flavilla into keeping, 
«© he would have overlooked it; and if her extrava- 
* gance had diſtreſſed him, he would have ſatiſ- 
„ fied his creditors; but that his marriage was 
« not to be forgiven ; that he ſhou!d never have 
«©.another ſhilling of his money; and that he was 
« determined to ſee him no more.” Mercator, 
who was more provoked by this outrage than 
9 at his loſs, diſdained to reply; and believ- 
ing that he had now moſt reaſon to be offended, 
could not be perſuaded to ſolicit a reconciliation, 
He hired a genteel apartment for his wife of an 
upholſterer; who with a view to let lodgings, had 
taken and furniſhed a large houſe near Leiceſter- 
fields, and in about two months left her to make 
another voyage. 
HE had received viſkts of cligretitation from 
her numerous acquaintance, and had returned them 
as à pledge of his deſire that they ſhould be re- 
ted. But a remembrance of the gay multitude, 
Tn while he was at t home had flattered his 
- yanity, 
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vanity, as ſoon as he was abſent alarmed his ſuſ- 
picion : he had, indeed, no particular cauſe of 
jealouſy ; but his anxiety aroſe merely from a ſenſe. 
of the temptation to which ſhe was expoſed, and 
the impoſſibility of his ſuperintending her conduct. 
IN the mean time Flavilla continued to flutter 
around the ane giddy circle, in which ſhe had, 
ſhone ſo long; the number of her viſitants was 
rather increa d than diminiſhed, the gentlemen 
attended with yet greater aſſiduity, and ſhe con- 
tinued to encourage their civilities by the ſame in- 
diſcreet familiarity : ſhe was one night at the maſ- 
querade, and another at an opera; ſometimes at a 
rout, and ſometimes rambling with a party of 
pleaſure. in ſhort excurſions from town ; ſhe came 
home ſometimes at midnight, ſometimes in the 
morning, and ſometimes ſhe was abſent ſeveral 
nights together. 
Tus conduct was the cauſe of much 8 
tion and uneaſineſs to the good man and woman 
of the houſe. At firſt they ſuſpected that Flavilla 
was no better than a woman of pleaſure; and 
that the perſon who had hired the lodging for her 
as his wife, and had diſappeared upon pretence of 
a voyage to ſea, had been employed to impoſe 
upon them, by concealing her character, in order 
to obtain ſuch accommodation for her as ſhe could 
not ſo eaſily have procured if it had been known: 
but as theſe ſuſpicions made them watchful and 
inquilitive, they ſoon diſcovered, that many ladies 
by whom ſhe was viſited were of good character 
and faſhion. Her conduct, however, ſuppoſing 
her to be a wife, was ſtill inencufable, and ſtilt 
endangered their credit and ſubſiſtence; hints 
were often dropped by the neighbours to the diſ- 
advantage of her character; and an elderly maiden, 
lady, who lodged in the ſecond floor, .bad given; 
| Rs warning , 4 
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warning ; the family was diſturbed at all hours in 
the night, and the door was crowded all day with 
meſſengers and viſitants to Flavilla. | 

ONE day, therefore, the good woman took 10 
opportunity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt 
diſtant and reſpectful terms, and with the utmoſt 


diffidence and caution. She told Flavilla, „that 


«« ſhe was a fine young lady, that her huſband 
« was abroad, that ſhe kept a great deal of com- 
„% pany, and that the world was cenſorious: ſhe 
« wiſhed that leſs occaſion for ſcandal was given; 
* and hoped to be excuſed the liberty ſhe had 
taken, as ſhe might be ruined by thoſe ſlanders 
«© which could have no influence upon the great, 
„ and which, therefore, they were not ſolicitous 
t to avoid.” This addreſs, however ambiguous, 
and however gentle, was eaſily underſtood, and 
fiercely reſented. Flavilla, proud of her virtue, 
and impatient of controul, would have deſpiſed 


the counſel of a philoſopher, if it had implied an 


impeachment of her eonduct; before a perſon ſo 
much her inferior, "therefote, ſhe was under no 
reſtraint ; ſhe anſwered with a mixture of con- 
tempt and indignation, that “ thoſe only who did 
not know her, would dare to take any liberty 
<« with her character; and warned her to propa- 
gate no ſcandalous report at her peril.” Flavilla 
immediately roſe from her ſeat, and the woman 


departed without reply, though ſhe was ſcarce leſs 


offended than ber lodger, and from that moment 
ſhe determined when Mercator returned to give 
give him warning. | 
MEeRCaTOR's voyage was Lofotiinh ; and af- 
ter an abſence of about ten months he came back, 
The woman, to whom her huſband left the whole 
management of the lodgings, and who perſiſted 


in her 9 ſoon found an opportunity to put 


it 
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it in execution. Mercator, as. his part of the 


contract had been punctually fulfilled, thought he 


had ſome cauſe to be offended, and inſiſted to 


know her reaſons for com ling him to leave her 
houſe. Theſe his hoſteſs, who was indeed a 
friendly woman, was very unwilling to give; and 
as he perceived that ſhe evaded his queſtion, he 
became more ſollicitous to obtain an anſwer. After 
much heſitation, which perhaps had a worſe effect 


than any tale which malice could have invented, 
ſhe told him, that Madam kept a great deal of 


company, and often ſtaid out very late; that ſhe 
% had always been uſed to quiet and regularity; 
% and was determined to let her apartment n 
« perfon in a more private ſtation.” 

Arx this account Mercator changed countenance ; 1 


for he inferred from it juſt as much more than 


truth, as he believed it to be leſs. After ſome 
moments of ſuſpenſe, he conjured her to conceal 


nothing from him, with an emotion which con- 


vinced her that ſhe had already ſaid too much. 
She then aſſured him, that . he had no-reaſon to- 


« bealarmed; for that ſhe had no exception to 


„his lady, but thoſe gaieties which her ſtation: 


and the faſhion ſufficiently authorized.“ . | 


cator's ſuſpicions however were not wholly re 

moved ; and he began to think he had ond; 2 
confidante whom it would be his intereſt to truſt: 
he, therefore, in the folly of his jealouſy, confeſſed, 


that © he had ſome doubts coneerning his wife, - 


* which it was of the utmoſt importance to his: 
* honour and his peace to refolve : he intreate& 
that he might continue in the apartment another 
«6 year ; that, as he ſhould again leave the king- 
dom in a ſhort time, ſhe would ſuffer: no incis 
21 n which might confiem en His 1 
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« his fears, to eſcape her notice in his abſence z 
* and that at his return ſhe would give him ſuch 
% an account as would at leaſt deliver him from 
„the torment of ſuſpenſe, and determine bis | 
1. future conduct. | 

THERE is no ſophiſtry more general, than that 
by which we juſtify a buſy and ſcrupuſous enquiry 
after ſecrets,” which to diſcover is to be wretched 
without hope of redreſs ; and no ſervice to which 
others are ſo eaſily engaged as to aſſiſt in the 
ſearch . To communicate ſufpicions of matri- 
monial infidelity, eſpecially to a huſband, is, by a 
ſtrange mixture of folly and malignity, deemed 
not only an act of juſtice but of friendſhip; 
though it is too late to prevent an evil, which, 
whatever be its guilt, can diffuſe wretchedneſs only 
in proportion as it is known. Tt is no wonder, 
therefore, that the general kindneſs of Mercator's 
confidante was on this occaſion overborne; ſhe 
was flattered by the truſt that had been placed i in 
| Her, and the power with which ſhe was inveſted ; 
mne conſented to Mercator's propoſal, and promiſed 
that ſhe would with the utmoſt fidelity execute 
her commiſſion. 

MERCATOR, however, concealed his ſuſpicions 
um his wife; and, indeed, in her preſenee they 
were forgotten. Her manner of life he began 
ſeriouſſy to difapprove ; but being well acquainted 
with her temper, in which great ſweetneſs was 
blended with a high ſpirit, he would not embitter 
the pleaſure of a ſhort ſtay by altercation, chiding, 

and tears: but when her. mind was melted into 
tenderneſs at his departure, he claſped her in an 
extaſy of fondneſs to his boſom, and intreated her 
to behave with reſerve and cireumſpection; be- 
<, cauſe,” ſaid he, I know that my father keeps 
* a x watchful eye upon your conduct, which may, 

f 5 there» 
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therefore, confirm or remove his diſpleaſure, 
c and either intercept or beſtow ſuch an-increafe 
of my fortune as will prevent the pangs of ſe- 
0 paration which muſt otherwiſe ſo often return, 
and in a ſhort time unite us to part no more. 
To this caution ſhe had then no power to reply; 
and they parted with mutual ane eu un- 
alterable love. | 
FLAVILLA, ſoon _ 8 thas left i ina kind 
of widowhood a ſecond time, found herſelf with 
child; and within ſomewhat leſs than eight months 
after Mercator's return from his firſt voyage, ſhe 
| happened to ſtumble as ſhe was going up ſtairs, 
and being immediately taken ill was brought to 
bed before the next morning. The child, though 
its birth had been precipitated more than a month; 
was not remarkably ſmall, nor had any Weng 
which endangered its life. 
I was now neceſſary, thine hs vigils of whiſh 
and the tumults of balls, and viſits ſhould, for a 
while, be ſuſpended; and in this interval of lan- 
guor and retirement Flavilla firſt became thoughts 
ful. She often reflected upon Mereator's n 
when they laſt parted, which had made an inde- 
lible impreſſion upon her mind, though it had pro- 
duced no alteration in her conduct: notwithſtand· 
ing the manner in which it was expreſſed, and the 
reaſon upon Which it was ee, ſhe began to 
fear that it might have been ecretiy prompted by 
jealouſy. The birth, therefore, of her firſt 
child in his abſence, at a time ien if it had 
not been premature, it could not poſſibly have 
been his, was an accident which greatly alarmed 
her: but there was yet another, for which it was 
ſtill leſs in her power to anche 755 which 
Err cee pg pe en +47 E b 
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I happened that ſome. civilities which ſhe re- 
eeived from a lady who fat next her at an opera, 
and whom ſhe had never ſeen before; introduced 
2 converſation, which ſo much delighted her, that 
ſhe gave her a preſſing invitation to viſit her: this 
invitation was accepted, and in a few days the 
viſit was paid. Flavilla was not Jeſs pleaſed at the 
ſecond interview, than ſhe had been at the firſt ; 
and without making any other enquiry concerning 
the lady than where the lived, took the firſt op- 
portunity to wait on her. The apartment in 
which ſhe was received was the ground floor of 
an elegant houſe, at a ſmall diſtance from St. 
James's. It happened that Flavilla was placed 
near the window; and a party of the horſe guards 
riding through the ſtreet, ſhe expected to ſee ſome 

of the Royal Family, and haſtily threw up the ſaſh, 
A gentleman who was paſſing by at the ſame 
mſtant, turned about at the (noiſe of the window, 
and Flavilla no fooner {aw his Face than ſhe knew 
it to be the father of Mercator. After looking 
firſt ſtedfaſtly at her, and then glancing his eye 
at the lady whom ſhe was viſiting, he affected a 
contemptuous ſneer and went on. Flavilla, who 
had been thrown into ſome confuſion: by the ſud · 
den and unexpected ſight of a perſon whom ſhe 
knew con ſidered her as the diſgrace of his family 
and the ruin of his child, now changed counte- 
tenance, and haſtily retired to another part of the 

dom: ſhe was touched both with grief and anger 
at this ſilent inſult, of which; however, ſhe did 
not then ſuſpect the cauſe. It is, indeed, pro- 
bable, that the father of Mereator would no 
where have looked upon her with complacency 
but as ſoon as he ſaw her companion, he recol 
lected that ſne was the favourite miſtreſs of an old 
egartier, and that this was the houſe in which he 
Fl | kept 
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kept her in great ſplendor, though ſhe had been 
by turns a proſtitute to many others. It happened 
that Flavi la, ſoon after this accident, diſcovered 
the character of her new acquaintance; and never 
remembered by whom ſhe had been in her n 
without the utmoſt regret and apprehenſion. 

SHE now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, and 
with more circumſpection. In the mean time her 


| little boy, whom ſhe ſuckled, grew very faſt; and: 


it could no longer be known by his appearance, 
that he had been born too ſoon. - His — N45 fre- 
quently gazed at him till her eyes overflowed with 
tears; and though her pleaſures were now become 
domeſtic, yet ſhe feared. leſt that : which had pro- 
duced ſhould deſtroy them. After much delibe- 
ration, ſhe determined that ſhe would coneral the 
child's age from its father; believing it prudent! 
to prevent a ſuſpicion, which, howard ill founded, 
it might be difficult to remove, as her juſtification 
__ depend wholly upon the teſtimony of her 


dependents ; and her mother's and her own would 


neceſfarily- become doubtful, when: every one 
would have reaſon to conclude, that it would ſtill 
have ear that fame 7 7 ene 44 Ar 


1 un the Nate of Flavilla' wn; 15 * 
little boy was ſrx months old, when Mercator re- 


| turned, She received him with joy, indeed, but 
it was mixed with # viſible confuſion ; their meet- 


ing was mere tender, but on her part it was leſs 
chearful; ſhe ſmiled withiinexpreſiiblecomplacency, 

but at the! ſame time the tears guſned from her 
eyes, and ſhe was ſeized with an univerſal tremor. 


Mercator caught the infection; and careſſed firſt 


his Flavilla, and thien his boy, with an exceſs of 
fondneſs and delight that before he had never eu- 
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than ever wiſh a reconciiiation: with his father; 
and having heard at his firſt landing, that he was 
dangerouſly ill, he determined to go immediately 
and attempt to fee him, promiſing that he would, 
return to ſupper. He had, in the midſt of his 
careſſes, more than once enquired the age of his 
ſon, but the queſtion had been always evaded; of 
which, however, he took no We nor did it 
produce any ſuſpicion. 
HE was now haſting to enquire — ** father z 
but as he paſſed through the hall, he was offici - 
ouſly laid hold of by bis landlady, He was not 
much diſpoſed to enquire how ſhe had fulfilled his 
charge ; but perceiving by her looks that ſhe had 
ſomething to communicate, which was at leaſt in 
her own opinion of importance, he ſuffered her to 
take him into her parlour, She immediately ſnut 
the door, and reminded him, that ſhe had under- 
taken an office with reluctance which he had 
preſſed upon her, and that ſhe had done nothing 
in it to which he had not bound her by a promiſe; 
that ſne was extremely ſorry to communicate her 


3 diſcoveries; but that he was a warthy gentleman, 


and, indeed, ought to know them. She then 
told bim, “ that the child was born within leſs 
than eight months after his laſt return from 
40 abroad; that it was ſaid to have come before its 
« time, but that having preſſed to ſee it ſhe was 
< refuſed.” T bis, indeed, was true; and confirm 
ed the good woman in her ſuſpicion; for Flavilla, 
who had ſtill reſented the freedom which ſhe had 
taken in her remonſtrance, had kept her at a great 
diſtance; and the ſervants, to gratify the miſtreſs, 
treated her with the utmoſt inſolence and . N 
Ar this relation Mercator turned pale. 
now recollected, that his queſtion concerning — 
child's birth had been evaded; and rasche ge ? 
KA | 8 5 at 
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that he had been ſhedding tears of tenderneſs and 
joy over a ſtrumpet and a baſtard, who had Sen E 
him of his patrimony, his honour, and his | 
He ſtarted up with the furious wildneſs of fun 
phrenzy; but ſhe with great _—— revailed 
upon bim not to leave the room. 0's t NEN 
and remained ſome time motionleſs, — his eyes 
fixed on the ground, and his hands locked in 8 
other. In proportion as he believed his wife to be 
guilty, his tenderneſs for his father revived; and 
he refolved, with yet greater zeal, to proſecute 
his purpoſe of immediate attempting a recon- 
ciliation. | 

IN this ſtate of Sbdke m and diſtreſs, he went 
to the houſe; where he learned that his father had 
died early in the morning, and that his relations 
were then aſſembled to read his will. Fulvius, 4 
brother of Mercator's mother; with whom he had' 
always been a favourite, happening to paſs from 
one room to another, heard his voice. He ac- 
coſted him with great ardor of friendſhip; and, 
ſoothing him with expreſſions of condolance and 
affection, inſiſted to introduce him to the company. 
Mercator tacitly conſented: he was received at 

leaſt with civility by his brothers, and ſitting down' | 
among them the will was read. He ſeemed to 
liſten like the reſt; but was, indeed, muſing over 
the ſtory which be had juſt heard, and loſt in the . 
ſpeculation of his on vretchedneſs. He waked 
as from a dream, when the voice of the perſon 
who had been reading was ſoſpended; and fare 
that he could no longer contain himſelf, he Rare 
up and would have left the company: 

Or the will which had been read before bim, 
he knew nothing: but his uncle believing that he 
was moved with grief and reſentment at the man- 
ner in which nnn in it, and the 

bequeſt 
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bequeſt only of a.ſhilling, took him into another 
room; and, to apologize for his father's unkind- 
neſs, told him, that * reſentment. which he ex- 
« preſſed at his merken; was every day increafed | 
by the conduct of his wife, whoſe character 
« was now become notoriouſiy infamous ; | for 
% that ſhe had been ſeen at the lodgings: of a 
known proſtitute, with whom ſhe appeared to 
be well acquainted.” This account threw Mer- 
cator into another agony; from which he was, 
howeyer, at length recovered by his uncle, who, 
as the only expedient by which he could retrieve 
his misfortune and ſooth his diſtreſs, propoſed 
that he ſhould no more return to his lodgings but 
go home with bim; and that he would himſelt 
take ſuch meaſures with his wife, as could ſcarce 
fail of inducing. her to accept a ſeparate main · 
tenance, aſſume another name, and trouble him 
no more. Mercator, in the bitterneſs of his 
affliction, conltuted” to this propoſal, ns they” 
went away together. 7 

MERCATOR,, in ibe wenn time, was „ cxpetted. 
by Flavilla with the moſt tender impatience. She 
had put her little boy to bed, and decorated a 
| ſmall room in which — had been uſed to ſup by 


themſelves, and which ſhe had ſhut up in his ab- = 


ſence; ſhe counted, the moments as they paſſed, 
and liſtened to every carriage and every ſtep that 
ſhe heard. Supper was now ready; her impa- 
tience was inereaſed; terror was at length mingled 
with regret, and her fondneſs was only buſied to 
afflict her; ſhe. wiſhed, ſhe feared, ſhe accuſed, 

ſhe apologized, and he wept. In the height of 
theſe eager expectations and this tender diſtreſs, 

ſhe received a billet which Mercator had been per - 
ſuaded by his uncle to write, in which he upbraided- 
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dence and diſhonouring his bed; ( of this he 
ſaid, he had no obtained ſufficient proof to 
do juſtice to himſelf, and that he: was' nen, 
* mined to ſee-her:na more. 4.13 EI 
f To thoſ, whoſe hearts have not already ac · 
ed them with the agony which ſeized Fla- 
villa upon the ſight of this billet, all attempts to 
deſcribe it would be not only ĩneffectual but abſurd. 
Having paſſed the night ü and the 
next day without food, diſappointed in every at- 
to diſcover ee de e of Mercator, 
and doubting if: ſhe ſnould have found: him whe- 
ther it would be poflible to convince him of her 
innocence; the violent agitation of her mind pro- 
duced a ſlow fever, which, before ſhe- conſidered 
it as a diſeaſe; ſho: communicated to the child 
while ſhe cheriſhed it at her boſom, and weprover 
it rene een enen With 
her oon. 1 of. 75 
AER 88 had been ab about ten 
days, his uncle, having perſuaded” him to accom- 
pany ſome friends to a country ſeat at the diſtance 


* 


of near fixty miles, went to his lodgings! in order 3 


to diſcharge the rent, and try what terms he could 
make with Flavilla, whom: he hoped to intimidate 
with threats of a proſecution and divorce; but 
when he came, he found that Flavilla was ſinking 
very faſt under her diſcafe, and that the child was 
dead already. The woman of the houſe, into 
whoſe hands the had juſt put her repeating watch 
and ſome other ornaments as a fecuriry for her 
rent, was ſo touched with her diſtreſs, and ſo 
firmly perſuaded of her innocenee by the manner 
in which: ſhe had addreſſed her, and the calm 
folemnity with which the abſolved thoſe by whom 
ſhe: had been traduced; that as ſoon as ſhe difcover- 


ed F ulvius's buſineſs, ſherthrew herſelf on her 
AAN knees, 
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knees, and intreated, that if he knew where Mer- 


cator was to be found, he would urge him to re- 
turn, that if paſſiblè the life of Flavilla might be 


preſerved, and the happineſs of both be reſtored 
by her juſtification. Fulvius, who ſtill ſuſpected 


appearances, or at leaſt was in doubt of the cauſe 


that had produced them, would not diſcover his 


nephew; but after much entreaty and expoſtulation 


at laſt engaged upon his honour for the conveyance 


of a letter. The woman, as ſoon as ſhe had ob- 
tained this promiſe, ran up and communicated it 


to Flavilla; 7 when ſhe had recovered from 


the ſurprize and tumult which it occaſioned, was 
ſupported in her bed, and in about half an hour, 
after many efforts and many intervals, wrote a ſhort 
billet, which was ſealed and put into the hands 5 
Fulrius. 


Frs inmediately: encloſed a dif patched] it 
by the poſt, reſolving that, in a queſtion ſo doubt- 
ful and of ſuch importance, he would no farther 
interpoſe. Mercator, who the moment he caſt 
his eye upon the letter knew both the hand and 


ſeal,, after pauſing a few moments in ſuſpenſe, at 
vo: tore it open, and read theſe word: 8 
Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, I 
&, ſhould. not be acquitted of guilt in any circum- 
< ſtances but thoſe in which I write. Ido not, there- 
& fore; but for your fake, wiſh them other than 


they are. The dear infant, whoſe birth has 
undone me, now lies dead at my ſide, a victim 
< to my indiſcretion and your reſentnent. I am 
« ſcarce able to guide my pen. But I moſt: 
« earneſtly intreat to ſee yon, that you may at 


4 leaſt "vi the ſatisfaction to hear me atteſt my 


„ tanocence with the laſt figh, and ſeal our re- 


4 conciliation on my lips while _ are yet ſen- 
« +146 the impreſſion.” , id e. wht 129 
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MxRcAToR, whom an e Wk Teſs. 
have affected than this letter, felt all his tender- 
neſs revive in a moment, and reflected with unut- _ 
terable anguiſh upon the raſhnefs of his reſent- * 
ment. At the thought of his diſtance from Lon 
don, he ſtarted as if he had felt a dagget in his 
heart: he lifted up his eyes to heaven, with a look 
that expreſſed at once an accuſation of himſelf 
and a petition for her; and then ruſhing-out of the 
houſe, without taking leave of any, or ordering 
1 ſervant to attend him, he took poſt-horſes at a 
neighbouring inn, and in leſs than ſix hours was 
in Leiceſter-fields. But notwithſtanding his ſpeed, 
2 arrived too late; Flavilla had ſuffered the laſt 
agony, and her eyes could behold him no more. 
Grief and difappointment, remorſe and deſpair, 
now totally ſubverted his reaſon, It became 
neceſſary to remove him by force from the body; 
and after a confinement of two wende in 4 mad 
houſe, he died. | | 
Mar every lady, on whales om ns © 
ſhall record theſe events, tremble to aſſume the 
levity of Flavilla ; for, perhaps, it is in the power 
of no man in Mercator's cireumſtances, 2 


jealous than Mercator. . "OJ: Fa ot | 
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New Books printed for S:CRowDER, Z.STUART, 

and J. PAYNE in Paler-naſterrou, T.LowxDs 
in Fleet- Street, W. Nicol L in St. Paulis 
HOUR arc, and 7 anne e the 
Monument. 


1 HE Brabrigs of Gbinviaw: and Art 
1 diſplayed, in a Tour through the 

| WorLD: (Aluſtrated with upwards of One Hun- 
Ared Copper-Plates, very handſomely engraved, 
and many accurate Maps neatly coloured, Price 

One Guinea ſewed, or One Found _—_— Shillings 
neatly bound in Calf.) 

Arranged under the ollowing Hoxns,! 
1. A General Aeceunt of every Country in the 
World, containing either natural or artificial Curi- 


oſities; their Situation, Boundaries, Extent, and 


Eiwiſians;: Rivers, Air, Soils, chief Cities, and 
Places of Note. | 

2. A partirular Account of — 
tural Productions of each Country, whether Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, or Foſſils, remarkable Caverns 
and Voleanos, medicinal and other ſingular Springs, 
and every ſtriking Object of Curioſity. 

3. Particular Deſcriptions of the moſt eminent 
public Buildings, and ſingular Productions of Art. 

4. Remarkable Laws, Cuſtoms, and Traditions 
of the Inhabitants of each Country, their moſt cu- 
rious Remaints of Antiquity ; together with a ſum- 
mary View of the extraordinary Revolutions which 

have happened among them. 
B. A particular Account of the celebrated In- 
ventions, Diſcoveries, and Improvements in every 
Branch of Knowledge. Extraordinary Inſtances of 
Longevity, Fertility, &c. among the Inhabitants. 

6. An hiſtorical Account of the moſt remarka- 
ble Earthquakes, Inundations, Fires, epidemic Diſ- 
eaſes, and other publick Calamities, which have at 


different Times viſited the World. 


Il. The third Ebrrron TY | 
True CHRISTIAN MORALS: | 
By Sir Tomas BRow NE, M. . 
Author of Religio Medici, &c. with his Life Fe. 
written by Samuel Johnſon, M. A. Author of the 
Rambler, Dictionary of the Eaglih Language, bi 
&c. 25. 64d. 1 


III. The TI RD Eprrion (to which are added 
+ ſome plain and very neceſſary Directions to 
Maid-Servants in general,” and ſeveral uſeful 4 

Tables, which render it the c 
of the Kind ever publiſhed) of 
MAD AM JOHNSON's PRE SEN T; or, Every 


Young Woman's Companion, in-uſeful and eniver- _ 


Heads : | 
1. Spelling, Reading, Writing, and Atithmetic, | 
ha without the Help of a Maſter, The Com- 
plete Market - Woman. 3. The Cook's Guide for 
Preſſing all Sorts of Fleſh, Fowl, and Fiſh. 4. For 
Piokling, Paſtry, and Cenfectionary. 5. An Eſti- 


ſal Knowledge. Digeſted under the Aollowing 3 


mate of the. Expences of a Family in the middling 


Station of Life. 6. The Art and Terms of Carving 
Fiſh, Fowl, and Eleſh. 7. A Bill of Fare for every 
Month in the Year for Dinner and Supper, and 
alſo for extraordmary Occaſions. 8. The Young 
Woman's 'Ifiſtraftor for the right Spelling of 
Words uſed in Marketting, IR Fic&lngs 
Preſerving, &c. - 25. Gd. 


AV.-CHRISTIAN PRUDENCE : Being a Select 
Collection of Moral Sentences, Divine Maxims, 
and Scripture Rules. Collected from the Sacred 
Records. The Writings of the wiſeſt of the Hea» 
chens, and of the niaſt eminent Divines of the laſt 
and preſent Age; together with many never before 
printed. The Whole deſigned as a Proverbial Ca- 
techiſm for Youth, and a Guide to Perſons of 

riper Years, for the right Conduct of Life. | 
1 | 2 


V. The SECOND EDITION, adorned with a new 
| rt ul F rontiſ piece, and curiousEngraved Title, of 
£6 72 . TRE NEW 


EWHO LE DUTY 


p R A Y E R. 


" Medi ntians Directions, and Private Devo tions 


For the Morxinc and Evening of 


Ever DAY IN THE WEEK. 


© ISSN 


| TY e 

* Meditations, Pra ers, and Thankſgivings, adapreit „ 
to Publick Faſts, Feſtivals, &c. and other a 2 
dinary and Extraordinary Occaſions. 4 3 


—— 4s 


Moſt Perſons, Times, and Circumſtances, 
Now greatly improved and enlarged with Prayers, 
_ Meditations, and Inſtructions for a worthy Re- 
ceiving of the Lord's Supper. 


Wegſfary fer all FAMIIIES PJ. 
By the AUTHOR of The Whole Duty of Man, FE 
5 and New Week's Preparation. | 
Price in Sheep, 15, or 1 108. 6d. a Dozen 1 to charitable 
diſpoſed Perſons who give them . or 4 . 985 

: neatly bound 1 in 2 Calf. 
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